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WRITE US when looking for rare and choice 
books, particularly Virginian. 

OUT-OF-PRINT Books, not in stock, sought for 
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perience in the book trade, thereby fitting us to 
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The Bell Book and Stationery Co. 

914 EAST MAIN STREET 
RICHMOND, VA. 


July 14—lyr 


THE MAJORS AND THEIR MARRIAGES 


By JAMES BRANCH CABELL 


Embracing the most complete account existent of fifteen allied Virginian 
families of the Peninsula; comprising Aston, Ballard, Christian, 
Dancy, Hartwell, Hubard, Macon, Major, Marable, 

Mason, Patteson, Piersey, Seawell, 

Stephens and Waddill, with all 
obtainable intermarriages 


“Indispensable to anyone of Tidewater desceni’’ 


Price, $2.50, a few copies of the numbered and signed Burlington Edition, 
at $3.50, can also be obtained of the Compiler. Address at 
4t Dumbarton Grange, Dumbarton, Virginia. 


Virginia Revolutionary and 
War of 1812 Records 


SEARCHED BY 
MRS. JOHN MASON 
201 South Third Street, Richmond, Va. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 


Virginia Historical Society 


ANNUAL MEETING HELp Marcu 20, 1916. 
The Annual Meeting was held in the Society’s House, 707 
East Franklin Street, on March 20th, at 4 P. M., with Presi- 
dent W. Gordon McCabe in the chair. 


The first business was the reading of President McCabe’s 
Annual Report as follows: 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT OF THE VIRGINIA 
HistoricaAL Society For 1915. 


To THE MEMBERS OF THE VIRGINIA HISTORICAL SOCIETY: 


I have the honor to submit the following Report, giving 
a summary of the work of the Society and presenting a detailed 
statement of its finances, membership and property for the year 
ending November 30th, 1915—which Report has been duly 
examined, minutely verified, and unanimously approved by 
your Executive Committee. 

While it is true that little of special significance has occurred 
since our last Report, it is yet a source of no small satisfaction 
to record that much solid achievement has marked the history 
of the Society during this time and that our finances, notwith- 
standing the increased expenditures incident to the broadening 
of the scope of our work, were never in a sounder condition. 

Despite the “hard times” which prevailed during the greater 
portion of the year, we have more than held our own, adding, 
indeed, no insignificant sum to our “Permanent Fund,” which, 
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while still far below what our aims demand, is yet the largest 
as to amount in the annals of the Society 

Collections of annual dues have been far more satisfactory 
than for the past two or three years, owing, no doubt, to the 
drastic purging of our rolls by order of the Executive Com- 
mittee. There are, however, still left some few of these de- 
linquents, who turn a deaf ear to the “gentle reminders” of 
our “‘collector,”” and others, who, like the debtors in King Henry 
IV, “pay some and promise infinitely.”” If these members 
could, in any way, be brought to realize to what extent their 
failure to pay their just debts not seldom embarrasses the 
Society (which scrupulously pays its own), perhaps for very 
shame’s sake they would cease their cynical indifference or (to 
employ a more euphemistic phrase) their inexcusable negli- 
gence, and by prompt payment enable your Executive Com- 
mittee to broaden still further the scope of our Magazine. 

Further appeal to the consciences of these delinquents seems 
futile. To paraphrase Shakespeare a trifle, some men are born 
honest, some achieve honesty (as a sort of “best policy”), but 
our records prove beyond cavil that there are others who stub- 
bornly refuse to have it even thrust upon them. We have 
been not only considerate, but most indulgent, and now 
“where the offense is, let the great axe fall.” 

In spite, however, of “hard times” and of these recalcitrant 
debtors, who, from time to time, were dropped after repeated 
warnings, our rolls show a membership of 757, an increase of 
7 over last year. 

That our finances continue in a thoroughly sound and sat- 
isfactory condition, is evidenced by the subjoined 
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Disbursements. 

Mincellanoous Printing... 63.5 

Balance in Bank November 30, 1915_-_-_._.___- 369.74 
$4,410.90 

Permanent Fund. 


Twenty-five (25) Shares of Stock in the Citizen’s Bank of 
Norfolk, Va., paying 10% dividends, estimated value--_-- 5,000.00 


$12,600.00 


In accordance with an order of the Executive Committee, the Treasurer 
presents the following tabulated statement showing the sources from 
which the Permanent Fund is derived. What is termed the ‘‘Society’s 
Fund’’ comprises the amount the Committee has been able to save from 
year to year out of the ordinary revenues of the Society. 


. The Virginia Sturdivant McCabe Fund, given by the Pres- 

ident of the Society in loving memory of his grand-daugh- 

ter Virginia Sturdivant McCabe, born February 1, 1906, 

The Jane Pleasants Harrison Osborne McCabe Fund given 

by the President of the Society in loving memory of his 

wife, Jane Pleasants Harrison Osborne McCabe, who died 


Daughters of the American Revolution Fund_____...------- 100.00 


$12,600.00 


It should be observed that while the report of current receipts and 
disbursements is for the fiscal year ending November 30th, the state- 
ment of the amount of the Permanent Fund is brought up to the date of 
the Annual Meeting. 

Though our total receipts from regular sources are less by $25.24 than 
last year (on account of the very unusual sale of sets of the magazine 
during 1914) it is very gratifying to see that the receipts from annual 
dues are $174.20 more than last year. Excluding the large expenditure 
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for repairs in 1914 (for which the means were derived from the Perma- 
nent Fund) our expenditures this year are less than last. The best in- 
dication that we have had a prosperous year from the financial stand- 
point is that though we have promptly met every obligation and con- 
ducted the affairs of the Society with all necessary liberality, we have 
this year a balance of $369.74 against $210.50 last year, and that, though 
there have been no gifts to the Permanent Fund this year, we have been 
able from our regular income to add $400.00 to it, making the amount 
$200.00 more than it has ever been before. $100.00 of this addition was 
made before the date of the last annual meeting, February 1915, so the 
net increase of the Permanent Fund over the last report is $300.00. In 
addition to these facts it may be stated that within a week after the 
end of the fiscal year the Society did not owe a dollar. 
Respectfully submitted, 
ROBERT A. LANCASTER, Jr., 
Treasurer. 


ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARY. 


The addition to the library in books and pamphlets total 840, 
an increase of 235 over last year. Thedonors to whom is due 
grateful acknowledgement are: Hon. Armistead C. Gordon, 
Col. Jennings C. Wise, Judge George L. Christian, Major 
William A. Anderson, Sir Gilbert Parker, Bart., Judge Norris 
S. Barratt, W. Gordon McCabe, Douglas H. Thomas, R. A. 
Lancaster, Jr., James Branch Cabell, Marshall D. Haywood, 
J. G. Hankins, Auditor C. Lee Moore, Gideon M. Harris, 
Henry A. Sampson, M. A. Shiree, David I. Bushnell, Jr., A. P. 
Wilmer, W. K. Chisholm, R. H. North, W. W. Harrison, Frank 
A. Owen, Lindsay Russell, H. T. Ezekiel, Albert Matthews, 
A. W. Alderson, E. D. Millette, G. E. Dwelley, Fisk Kimball, 
Edwin J. Sellers, Henry T. Harrison, John T. Trezvant, James 
Sprunt, Robert B. Munford, Jr., Bauman L. Belder, E. F. 
Pratt, Thos. B. Rowland, H. A. Statenburgh, Chas. G. Bosher, 
Fred’k B. Hyde, H. E. Deats; Rev. A. H. Hord, D. D., Rev. 
W. J. Hinke, D. D.; Professors Lyon G. Tyler, Charles A 
Graves, J. W. Wayland, Ulrich B. Phillips, and A. J. Morrison; 
Doctors J. B. Earnest, Emory Jordan, McGuire Newton, H. 
L. E. Johnson; Mesdames Sally Nelson Robins, Lipscombe 
Norvell, Chas. R. Hyde, James M. Lawton, John W. Holcombe, 
Wells Thompson; Misses M. M. Pleasants, Jane S. Stanard, 
E. L. Stanard; Smithsonian Institution, Royal Society of Canada, 
Carnegie Endowment for Universal Peace, Rockefeller Founda- 
tion, Rockefeller Sanitary Commission, Library of Congress, 
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Virginia State Library, Yale University Library, Columbia 
University Press, University of California, Apprentices Lib- 
rary (Philadelphia), Newberry Library (Chicago), Indian 
Rights Commission, Virginia Society of Colonial Dames, New 
York Society of Colonial Dames, Ancient and Honorable 
Artillery Company, the Paris (France) Chamber of Commerce, 
Richmond (Va.) Chamber of Commerce, California Society 
S. A. R., National Society S. A. R., Alliance Francaise, Amer- 
ican Bar Association, Virginia Bar Association, Japan Society 
of America, Hispania Society of America, Swedish Historical 
Society, Georgia Historical Society, Trustees of Philadelphia 
Museum, Adjutant-General of Kentucky, and Gettysburg 
National Park Commission. 

A very large number of newspapers, periodicals, and pam- 
phlets (beyond the usual 8vo. size) have been substantially 
bound, while our ‘‘binders” now number 351, containing about 
three thousand five hundred pamphlets. We are also pre- 
serving in “binders”? numerous local imprints and clippings, 
which cannot fail to prove most helpful to future historians 
of Richmond. 


GiIFTs AND BEQUESTS. 


1. A full length portrait in oils of the late Joseph Bryan, so 
long the beloved President and benefactor of this Society, 
presented by his sons. 

2. Five large photographs (framed, and almost of the same 
size as the originals) of: (1) Robert Bolling (1646-1709); (2) 
Robert Bolling (1682-1749); (3) Robert Bolling (1730-1775); 
(4) Robert Bolling (1759-1839—of ‘‘the Petersburg Bollings”’ 
branch of the family); and (5) Colonel William Heth of the 
“Continental Line’”—all presented by their lineal descendant, 
Heth Lorton, esq., formerly of Virginia, now of ‘‘Matoa,”’ 
Garden City, Long Island. 

3. The original official appointment (Dec. 6, 1752) of John 
Maury as surveyor of lands in Prince William County, Vir- 
ginia, signed by Colonel William Fairfax (cousin and agent of 
Thomas Lord Fairfax), who was Lieutenant of the County of 
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Fairfax and President of the Virginia Council—given to Presi- 
dent McCabe by the late Charles H. Conover of Chicago, well 
known as an ardent “collector” and antiquarian, and presented 
by the former to the Society. 

4. An old “‘whipping-strap,” used in early Colonial days in 
legal whippings at Gloucester, C. H., (Va.)—presented by W. 
B. Cridlin, esq., of this city 

5. (1) A copy of the famous correspondence that passed 
between John Randolph of Roanoke and Mrs. Gouverneur 
Morris (Anne Cary Randolph), in which that sprightly and sar- 
castic dame got decidedly the better of her acrid kinsman; (2) 
a “broad-side” advertising Miss Hunneywell’s gallery of cuts 
and needlework; (3) a silhouette cut by Miss Hunneywell— 
presented by Miss Lucie P. Stone, Hollins, Virginia. 

6. A framed photograph of the miniature of Patrick Henry 
painted by Laurence Sully in 1793—presented by the former 
owner of the miniature, John Syme Fleming, esq., of Richmond, 
together with various interesting documents relating to the 
original. 

7. A photogravure of Trumbull’s portrait of Washington 
(now in Yale University), presented by the Secretary, William 
G. Stanard. 

8. A steel engraving of Hon. Jefferson Davis, when Secre- 
tary of War of the United States—presented by Arthur L. 
Stearns, esq., of New York City. 

9. A steel engraving (very rare) of General Robert E. Lee, 
executed by John Sartain—presented by Arthur L. Stearns, esq., 
of New York City. 

10. An engraving of “Bathurst,” a very ancient residence 
in Essex County, Virginia—presented by Judge L. H. Jones, 
Louisville, Ky. 

11. A large number of copies of ‘“The National Intelfigencer” 
(Washington, D. C.)—presented by R. L. Peyton, Esq., The 
Plains, Virginia. 


PUBLICATIONS. 


1. Volume XXIII of our (Quarterly). Magazine was pub- 
lished during the year, and, it is needless to add, was conducted 
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on the same high plane that historical students at home and 
abroad confidently look for in it, its accomplished editor stead- 
ily adhering to his settled purpose of printing (save in very rare 
instances) only original documents dealing with Virginia 
Colonial history. 

2. The “Minutes of the Council and General Court’ (1622- 
1627), transcribed from the originals in the Library of Congress 
by Mr. Lothrop Withington of London, have run through the 
year, but the untimely death of this generous friend and keen 
antiquarian (who perished in the dastardly and stupid destruc- 
tion of the ‘Lusitania’’) rendered it necessary that provision 
should be promptly made for the uninterrupted continuation 
of this valuable series of documents, which, for the first time, 
have given historical students a detailed account of the inti- 
mate every-day life of the Colony. Under direction of the Presi- 
dent of the Society, the Corresponding Secretary went to 
Washington, and, through the courteous permission of the 
Chief Librarian, had “‘photostat”’ copies made of a large portion 
of the original MS. This he is now transcribing and annotating, 
and the first instalment of his work is already in type for the 
January (1916) number of the Magazine. We may repeat here, 
without fear of successful contradiction, what was asserted in 
our Report of two years ago—that no printed document what- 
ever dealing with early Colonial industrial and social life is of 
more solid and illumining value than these ‘‘Minutes.” 

3. The series of ‘‘Abstracts,’’ by the late W. N. Sainsbury, as 
well as the “Complete Transcripts” from the originals in the 
British ‘Public Records Office’? (now in the Virginia State 
Library and commonly known as the “DeJarnette,” ‘““Winder,”’ 
and “McDonald” Papers) have regularly appeared in each 
number of the Magazine, covering the years 1677 and 1678. 
These latter instalments, it may here be noted, offer minute 
details of the very troublous period immediately following 
“Bacon’s Rebellion.” 

4. The “Council Papers” (1698-1701), transcribed by our own 
copyist from the rare and long-forgotten MS volume, so en- 
titled, in the Virginia State Library (which bears on the fly- 
leaf the inscription, ‘‘This Book begun by Mr. Benjamin Har- 
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rison, Clerk of ye Council in 1698’’) have also run through the 
year to the increasing delight of both the historical student 
and the idlest general reader. These “Papers,” never before 
in print until published in our pages, constitute, in truth, a 
veritable ‘Shuman document,’’ containing, as they do, not only 
formal official communications, “instructions’”’ and proclama- 
tions, but a wealth of personal letters vividly portraying the 
social and economic life of the Colonists. 

5. We have also drawn largely during the year from the 
manuscript treasures of our own collections: 

As worthy of especial note among the papers so published, we 
may mention: (1) Letters of Thomas Adams (brother of Col. 
Richard Adams, some of whose letters we published last year 
in our Magazine), which, dealing, as they do, with the trade 
between Virginia and the mother-country in the years immedi- 
ately preceding the Revolution (1768-1775), must prove of 
distinct interest to economic students; (2) a series of “‘Letters 
and other Papers,” which embrace as wide a range in subject- 
matter as they cover in time (1705-1829); chief among them 
being the letters from Edward Athawes, London Merchant, 
to ‘‘the Hon’ble John, Charles and Landon Carter, Esquires, in 
Rappahannock River, Virginia,” relating to the consignments 
of tobacco, made to him from the estate of their nephew and 
ward, Robert Carter of ‘“Nominy,” at that time a minor, who 
was, later on, to be known as that ‘‘Councillor Carter,”” who has 
been so graphically portrayed for us by Philip Fithian in his 
delightful “Diary.’”” The special value of these Athawes 
letters lies in the minute details they give as to the conditions 
at that time (1735) of the Virginia tobacco trade, then (as for 
many years before and after) the chief commercial business of 
the Colony. These are followed by a number of letters of 
considerable moment to Revolutionary students written to 
Col. Theodorick Bland (commanding the regiment guarding 
British prisoners in Albemarle Co., Va., 1779) by John Allen, 
Captain and Quartermaster; then (going back chronologically) 
a series of letters from Nathaniel Blackiston (formerly a Gover- 
nor of Maryland, but, at the time, “Agent of Virginia and 
Maryland” in England) to Philip Ludwell (Second) of “‘Green- 
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spring,” James City County, Va. (the uncompromising enemy 
of quarrelsome Governor Nicholson), mainly taken up with the 
political gossip ‘‘at home.”” More attractive still to the general 
reader, who finds his interest in social life and manners rather 
than in political or economic discussions, will prove the intimate 
family letters of Mrs. Lucy Ambler of “‘Morven,”’ Fauquier Co., 
to her cousin, Mrs. Sallie Massie of Nelson Co., which portray 
in artless and lively fashion the busy life of the mistress of a 
Virginia plantation in the early part of the last century, and 
which, incidentally, give most abundant proof of the kindly, 
nay, affectionate, relations, that existed between master and 
servants (they were never called ‘‘slaves” by gentle-folk) in 
those brave old days. Their charm is no whit impaired by a 
variegated, not to say picturesque, orthography, which the 
most radical “Spelling Reformer’ has never rivalled in his 
most daring aberrations from the norm. Nor do these eccen- 
tricities of orthography, even in a more exaggerated degree, 
detract from our keen interest in the letters of Mistress Eliza- 
beth Beverley of ‘‘Blandfield,’’ Essex Co. (sister of the Revolu- 
tionary statesman, Richard Bland of “‘Jordan’s Point,” Prince 
George County), evidently a ‘Colonial Dame” of masterful 
mind, who did not hesitate to score relentlessly her “‘grate 
relations” for not succoring her ‘‘Sis’r Munford” left in straitened 
circumstances. Other letters under this general title, treating 
of Colonial and Revolutionary matters, are equally readable. 

6. Of special value is a series of papers entitled ‘‘The Vir- 
ginia Frontier in History, 1778, contributed by Mr. David I. 
Bushnell, Jr. (a member of the Society), who has achieved high 
reputation as an expert in Indian history in the “Bureau of 
American Ethnology.” It is the work of a trained specialist 
and contains many highly important documents transcribed 
by the writer from the archives of the Virginia State Library 
and the Library of Congress, that deal with the history of our 
frontier in 1778 and our relations with ‘“‘the wily red-skins.” 
Three instalments of this most valuable paper have been pub- 
lished (beginning with the April number of the Magazine) and 
the series is to be continued. It is admirably annotated 
throughout, and, when completed, should be presented in book 
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form as constituting a solid contribution to the early history 
of this commonwealth. 

7. To the long list of historical “‘finds’’ that stand to our 
credit during recent and past years, we have added yet another 
of prime importance, which appeared in our July number under 
the title “Acts, Orders and Resolutions of the General Assem- 
bly of Virginia, At Sessions of 1643-1646."’ These Acts and 
other “‘proceedings’’ (not printed in Hening, it is to be noted) 
are contained in a manuscript volume, which Mr. Charles F. 
McIntosh (an indefatigable antiquarian and member of this 
Society) discovered a short time ago while making researches 
in the Clerk’s Office at Portsmouth, Virginia. Apprized of the 
“find”, Dr. Henry R. McIlwaine, our alert and accomplished 
State Librarian (who is as keen in running down an old Vir- 
ginia manuscript as ever was Sir Francis Drake in his roving 
quest of the treasure-ships of ‘‘Old Spain’’)went at once to Ports- 
mouth in person, examined the precious, long-forgotten, vol- 
ume and, having secured from the proper custodians permission 
to do so, brought back the book to Richmond, and had it copied 
by one of the trained scribes of the Library Staff, with the view 
of incorporating these “Acts” in any future collection of Vir- 
ginia laws. But, as there seemed no prospect of publishing 
such a collection for some time to come, he most generously 
handed over his copy to our Editor for publication in the Mag- 
azine. 

The Acts of the Session of March 1643, deal especially with 
the Second Indian War, an episode in our Colonial history of 
which very little has been, heretofore, known. There are also 
other ‘‘Acts’’ of no small importance, among them one (printed 
it is true, in Hening, but erroneously dated) entitled, ‘‘A Dec- 
laration concerning the Dutch War, 1647,” which (pp. 244-246 
of the Magazine) contains a very vigorous statement of Colonial 
rights in the matter ‘‘granted unto us by ancient charter.” 

Your Committee takes this occasion to make grateful 
knowledgement of Dr. MclIlwaine’s courtesy, which affords 
additional evidence of his constant readiness to serve the in- 
terests of the Society, which in this instance are identical with 
“the good of the State.” 
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8. Of noteworthy value to determined historical students 
may be also mentioned: (1) “Index to Brunswick County 
(Va.) Wills” (Letter H), which we owe to the industry of Mr. 
W. B. Cridlin of this city (a member of the Society) and which 
is to be continued by that painstaking antiquarian; (2) the con- 
tinuation of ““Animadversions on a Paper Entitulated Virginia 
Addresses, Printed in Philadelphia,’ a document prepared by 
the House of Burgesses during their quarrel with Governor 
Spotswood (1719), which we dealt with at length in our last 
Report; (8) “County Court Proceedings in Virginia, 1734,” 
which contains some very amusing reading to the “layman,”’ 
whatever its worth to the legal profession; (4) “Lists of Tith- 
ables of Pittsylvania County, year 1767,” for which we are 
indebted to Mrs. N. E. Clement of Chatham, Virginia (a mem- 
ber of the Society), for whose valuable contributions to our 
Magazine we have often had occasion to express profound 
gratitude. These “Lists” give the number of acres of land 
owned by each resident in the county together with the names 
of the “‘tithables.”” It is greatly to be regretted that we have 
not similar lists for all the counties in this commonwealth, 
which, through close comparative study, would enable us to 
solve not a few vexed problems of our economic history; 

(5) “Abstracts of Lists of Wills and Administrations from 
British Probate Courts,’”’ which have been published in our 
Magazine during the past twelve years (beginning January, 
1903) under the title ‘‘Virginia Gleanings in England.” 

It would be idle for us to dwell again on the illumining side- 
lights shed on the social and economic life of our early Col. 
onial era by these “‘Gleanings,” so generously “compiled and 
presented’”’ to the Society by our staunch friend, Mr. Lothrop 
Withington, of London. Repeatedly, year after year, have we 
made grateful acknowledgement to him of his unwearied labors. 
This alphabetical reference list to the entire series (which will 
prove a boon to all students of Virginia history) was also 
“compiled and presented” by Mr. Withington, and alas! is to 
be the last of the many kind services that he so ungrudingly 
rendered the Society. Finis opus coronat!; (6) an artless, yet 
shrewd, and, we doubt not, veracious, description of Virginia 
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as it was in 1785, contained in a lengthy letter written by a 
young Irishman, John Joyce, to his uncle, the Rev. Robert 
Dickson, of Narrow Water near Newry, County Armagh. 
This most interesting letter was given to the Society many 
years ago by Governor John Letcher (Virginia’s “War Gover- 
nor’) and according to tradition was found in Norfolk, Vir- 
ginia, during the war of 1812. From certain allusions in this 
letter, Joyce was probably tutor in the family of Thomas 
Lomax of ‘“Portobago Bay,’ on the Rappahannock. The 
letter has been admirably annotated by our Editor and forms 
most agreeable reading. It is amusing to see that the groans 
of the farmers over “unjust taxes’’ were as deep and dismal in 
1785 as they are now, and, no doubt, will continue to be till the 
crack o’doom. 

The Departments of ‘Notes and Queries,”’ “Book-Reviews”’ 
and ‘“‘Genealogy,’’ have been conducted on the usual high plane. 
As regards the last-named department, it is pertinent to men- 
tion here that the general reader, who may care little for gen- 
ealogy in itself, will find, on even a cursory glance, that many 
of these ‘“‘genealogies’’ (comprising, as they do, wills, inven- 
tories and domestic letters) throw unexpected light on the 
social and economic history of the time, while affording most 
delightful and instructive reading. It is gratifying to recall 
that not a few men and women, who originally joined the 
Society for only a single year in order to receive the Magazine 
during the publication of some particular genealogy, have 
gradually become deeply interested in general Virginia history 
and are now reckoned among our most dependable subscribers. 
It seems, indeed, safe to say that a large proportion of our 
present membership had this origin. 


” 


1916. 


Our Editor has already mapped out a most attractive pro- 
gramme for 1916. 

The ‘Minutes of the Council and General Court’ will con- 
tinue through the whole year, as will also the “Sainsbury Ab- 
stracts” and “Complete Transcripts” from the originals in the 
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British Public Records Office, from 1677 on (known as the 
“DeJarnette,” “Winder” and ‘McDonald’”’ Papers.) 

The “Council Papers” will be continued (and probably 
concluded) during the year. 

Mr. David I. Bushnell, Jr., has kindly promised to contri- 
bute at least two more instalments of his most valuable mono- 
graph on ‘‘The Virginia Frontier in History, 1778,” the previous 
sections of which have already excited wide-spread interest 
and commendation. Mrs. Clement’s ‘‘Pitisyluania Tithables”’ 
and Mr. W. B. Cridlin’s “Index to Sussex County Wills’’ (the 
last instalment of which appeared in 1913, Vol. X XI, pp. 269- 
276) will, both, be resumed and carried through to completion. 

Most of our readers, no doubt, still cherish delightful recol- 
lections of the ‘‘Moravian Diaries of Travel through Vir- 
ginia,”’ translated from the German originals in the archives 
of the Moravian church at Bethlehem, Penn., by Rev. William 
J. Hinke, Ph. D., assisted by Mr. Charles E. Kemper of Wash- 
ington, D. C. These “Diaries,’’ minutely annotated by these 
two able scholars and acute antiquarians, of the brave and 
pious Moravian Missionaries, who came from Pennsylvania 
to the Western portion of this Colony about the middle of the 
eighteenth century (1748 on), contain vivid pictures of the rude 
settlers among whom they labored, and, when presented to the 
reading public in our pages (where they appeared for the first 
time in English), were, everywhere and at once, recognized as a 
contribution of prime import to a more precise knowledge of 
the influence of the German element in the settlement of many 
Virginia counties, notably in the settlement of ‘‘the Valley.” 

Dr. Hinke has now translated (from a copy of the original 
in the “City Library” of Berne), the ‘Report of the Journey 
of Francis Louis Michel from Berne, Switzerland, to Virginia, 
Oct. 2nd, 1701—Dec. Ist, 1792.” This “Report,” carefully 
annotated by the translator, will appear for the first time in 
English guise in the pages of our Magazine for the coming year. 
The first instalment will be printed in our January (1916) 
number, accompanied by a very curious map (on a reduced 
scale) drawn by Michel himself. The traveller also left a 
series of sketches of such ancient historic buildings as the first 
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College of William and Mary, the Virginia State House, Old 
Bruton Church, of the Indians and their houses etc., all of 
which will appear as illustrative of the text, as it appears in 
successive instalments. 

A close investigation recently made by our Corresponding 
Secretary and Editor, disclosed the fact that only about twenty- 
nine of the one hundred and forty letters contained in the 
“Letter-Book”’ (1683-1691) of Captain William Byrd (father 
of the more celebrated Col. William Byrd of Westover) had 
been printed in Maxwell’s “Historical Register” (I, 60, 114; 
II, 78, 203). Mr. Maxwell (nomen venerabile!) appears to have 
selected at random those that he decided to print from the little 
MS volume that has been for so many years in our possession. 
However, some of the “curious’’ may recall that those that he 
did print excited at the time very lively attention, and our 
Editor, finding these unpublished ones no whit inferior in in- 
terest to those already given to the public, has decided to print 
(beginning, probably, with our April number) the entire col- 
lection until completed. 

While our lamented friend, Mr. Lothrop Withington, left 
unfinished much of the work which he had proposed doing for 
the Society in the matter of “Abstracts” from British Wills 
relating to Virginia and Virginians, he yet left with us (on the 
eve of his faring on his last fateful voyage) a very considerable 
number of completed abstracts, which will enable us to carry on 
the series of “Virginia Gleanings in England” for some time to 
come. As repeatedly dwelt on by us in Report after Report 
(and as touched upon above), these abstracts throw such light 
(direct and indirect) on the character of Virginia immigrants 
and on their social and industrial life, that it is earnestly to be 
hoped that some enthusiastic antiquarian over seas may still 
be found to continue this part, at least, of Mr. Withington’s 
manifold activities in furthering the aims of this Society. 

The publication of letters and documents relating to our 
Revolutionary soldiers and to Virginia matters during, and 
immediately subsequent to, that momentous struggle, will be 
continued. 
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The “‘Book-Reviews,” “‘Notes and Queries”’ and “‘Genealogy”’ 
will, of course, be carried on with the same conscientious care 
as heretofore. For this last department, we have been for- 
tunate enough to secure from Dr. J. Hall Pleasants of Balti- 
more, Md. (a member of the Society) a series of contributions 
that we are confident will be found of special historical value, 
as well as of marked interest to the general reader. Taking as his 
text (so to speak) the children (immigrants to Virginia) of the 
Rev. John Gorsuch, an aggressive and fearless ‘‘Royalist’’ par- 
son, and of Anne, his wife, daughter of Sir William Lovelace 
and sister of Richard Lovelace, prince of “Cavalier Poets,” 
Dr. Pleasants has through painstaking investigations, both 
here and in England, established kinship of these children with 
a group of famous Kentish ‘‘Worthies,” who exercised a com- 
manding influence on early Virginia colonization. Included in 
this group are names that still stir the blood of Virginians ‘‘to 
the manner born’—Sir Edwin Sandys, George Sandys, Sir 
Francis Wyatt, and of an earlier date, Christopher Carlisle, Sir 
Humphrey Gilbert, Sidney, Walsingham, and the Earl of Essex. 
The inherent value of Dr. Pleasants’ printed pages will be still 
further enhanced by the insertion in the text of a number of 
illustrations—photographs of family portraits, old churches, 
monuments ete.—which this delightful antiquarian secured 
during his various pilgrimages to England. 

It is pertinent to suggest here that a “General Index” to our 
Magazine is greatly needed. The demand for it comes again 
and again to us from busy historical students, but such an 
undertaking is at present beyond the means of the Society. 

If a sufficient number of subscribers to such a volume could 
be secured beforehand, it would be feasible at the close of 1917 
to publish a general index covering the twenty-five volumes 
of our Magazine. Subscriptions may be sent to our Secretary. 

Your Committee, while recording here, as is only just, its 
high sense of the industry and fidelity of the whole working 
staff of the Society, desires to mark in an especial manner its 
deep appreciation of the unwearied labors of our Corresponding 
Secretary, who by his learning, critical acumen and literary 
skill has achieved for our Magazine an assured position among 
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the foremost of like historical publications at home and abroad— 
steadily maintaining its prestige, as the years go by, until today 
it is everywhere quoted as definitive ‘‘authority”’ by all students 
who deal with Virginia history. 

It is pleasant to record in this connection that the ancient 
foundation of “William and Mary” has during the year, in rec- 
ognition of his learning and devotion to letters, conferred upon 
him her highest (and rarely accorded) degree of “Doctor of Laws.” 


NECROLOGY. 
LirE MEMBERS. 

Jupce THEoporeE S. Garnett, Norfolk, Virginia. 

ANNUAL MEMBERS. 
Mayor JouHn P. Brancu, Richmond, Virginia. 
James N. Boyp, Richmond, Virginia. 
Lucas BropHEAD, Versailles, Kentucky. 
Mrs. F. M. Boykin, Richmond, Virginia. 
COMMANDER M. B. Burorp, U. S. N., Paris, France. 
C. B. Bryant, Martinsville, Virginia. 
ALEXANDER CAMERON, Richmond, Virginia. 
Bric.-~GENERAL C. C. C. Carr, U.S. A., Chicago, Illinois. 
Hon. Conran, Winchester, Virginia. 
Jacosp HEFFLEFINGER, Hampton, Virginia. 
Rosert L. ParrisH, JR., Covington, Virginia. 
L. R. WARREN, Richmond, Virginia. 
Hon. JosepH E. WASHINGTON, Wessyngton, Tennessee. 
Dr. Joun F. Winn, Richmond, Virginia. 
LotHrop WitTHINGTON, London, England. 


This is next to the longest “‘Necrology”’ that we have ever 
had to record in the history of the Society. 

Not a few of the names embraced in the sad roll are of those 
who were not only men of distinction in their respective com- 
munities and states, but conspicuous for their talents and high 
personal and civic virtues throughout the whole country. 

During recent years, it has been usual for the President to 
sketch in outline the careers of our deceased members, but so 
long is the present mournful roll that it is manifestly impossible, 
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within the limits at his command, for him to do this in every 
case for the current year. In not a few cases, indeed, lack of 
intimate personal knowledge would alone forbid such an at- 
tempt, for the mere conventional notice always rings false and 
not only defeats its well-meant purpose, but, oftentimes, does 
grave injustice to the dead. 

Yet, surely, it is only becoming that in the ‘‘Minutes”’ of the 
Society there should be some record, however halting, of those 
who were not only knit to us by ties of long and intimate friend- 
ship, but whose loyalty to this association never wavered when 
our skies were not so bright as they are to-day 

Foremost among these is Judge Theodore S. Garnett of Nor- 
folk, the only name, indeed, stricken from the roll of Life Mem- 
bership, yet a loss of such grievous import to the community 
and commonwealth, to the profession and to the ancient com- 
munion to which he belonged, as well as to a large circle of 
kinsmen, comrades, and friends, that it is difficult to speak of 
this daring soldier, learned jurist and humble-minded christian, 
this most lovable and most loyal of friends, save in terms 
which to those who did not enjoy the privilege of his intimate 
friendship must savor of rhetorical extravagance. 

But in this presence, at least, where so many of you knew him 
as he was, one need not fear that imputation. The misgiving 
is, rather, that you will deem the outline blurred by excess of 
caution and repression. 

Living slightly beyond the Psalmist’s limit of three score 
years and ten, his career was a busy and beneficient one to the 
end, and though, speaking with rigorous exactness, it was in 
the main uneventful, yet not a few honors came to him as the 
years went by, and, as he himself loved most to remember, in 
“the May of youth and bloom of lustihood” he had known many 
a “crowded hour of glorious life,’’ and had, on field of battle, 
won the plaudits of grizzled veterans ere the down was on his 
cheek. So strenuous indeed was his life from early boyhood, 
that it is not possible to set down here more than a mere outline 
of its varied activities. 

Briefly then, THEODORE STANFORD GARNETT, JR., was born in 
Richmond, Virginia, on October 28th, 1844, son and namesake 
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of Theodore S. Garnett, an able civil engineer, and of his wife, 
Florentina Isidora Moreno of Pensacola, daughter of Francisco 
Moreno and grand-daughter of Fernando Moreno, of an ancient 
Spanish family, who had migrated from Malaga to Florida, and 
settled there, while as yet it was a province of “Old Spain.” 

As a lad of ten, his parents, at the time, living in the county of 
Hanover, he entered the famous ‘Episcopal High School”’ near 
Alexandria (of which he was destined in after years to become 
one of the ‘‘Trustees’’) and there remained until the outbreak 
of the ““‘War Between the States.” 

Virginia having seceded on April 17th, 1861, young Garnett 
(true to the instincts of his martial blood on both sides of his 
house) hastened back to his country home and at once enlisted 
as a private soldier in the light battery that was then being 
formed by that gallant old soldier, Captain (afterwards Colonel) 
William Nelson—a battery that was destined in the impending 
struggle to win great glory under the name of the ‘Hanover 
Artillery.” 


The nécessary quota of men was rapidly made up and the 
company, forthwith, marched to Richmond to be mustered in. 
There the lad’s military ardor met an unexpected check. He 
was but sixteen and a half years old and looked much younger, 
so, despite his almost passionate pleading, the enrolling officer 
refused to accept him. In desperation, and much aggrieved, 
“‘The.”’ (as he was always affectionately called by his intimates), 
along with two other youthful companions who had been 
similarly rejected, sought out General Robert E. Lee, who, as 
“Military Adviser” to President Davis, was occupying at the 
time as his head-quarters a small one-story building that had 
been hastily constructed within the ‘Capitol Square.”’ General 
Lee, always kindly and accessible to young folk, and who, be- 
sides, knew Garnett’s “‘people’’, listened patiently to the boyish 
trio, but proved as inexorable as the hard-hearted mustering- 
officer: ““Go back to your homes, my boys, and wait a little. 
We shall need you later on,’’ was his answer to their eager 
pleas—almost identical, as to words, with his firm refusal to his 
own son, Robert (exactly a year older than ‘“The.’’), who was 
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“wild” to enlist in the early days of ’61. So, Garnett sadly 
went his way, and, in default of anything better, accepted 
gladly a clerkship in the “Navy Department,” offered him by 
the Hon. Stephen R. Mallory, who was Secretary of the Navy 
in Mr. Davis’s Cabinet and who had married a sister of ‘“‘The.’s”’ 
mother. With this he had to be content for over eighteen 
months, but the longed-for chance was close at hand, and he 
owed it to the fact that he wrote a fine and fast and flowing 
hand. Stuart having asked the Secretary if he could recom- 
mend to him as clerk at his headquarters some trustworthy 
young man, who wrote a “rapid and distinct hand” (the latter 
he especially insisted on), the kind uncle, who had watched the 
lad fretting over “being in a bomb-proof” and who sympathized 
with his longing to be with his brother and other near kinsmen 
yonder at the front, recommended his nephew for the coveted 
billet, and ‘‘The.,” having promptly enlisted (in June, 1863) 
in the “Essex Troop (Co. F, 9th Va. Cavalry), was straightway 
detailed by Stuart as a clerk at his headquarters. At last he 
had his heart’s desire, nay, even more than that, for he had 
never dreamed of such luck as serving under the immediate 
eye of the great cavalry leader. 

Stuart from the first took a great fancy to the handsome 
youngster, who was modest and anxious to please, while his 
penmanship, even at that early age, was distinguished for its 
beauty and legibility, as one may see who cares to examine 
the original of one of Stuart’s “Official Reports’’ now on file 
in the Archives of the ‘Confederate Museum”’ in this city, 
which is entirely in Garnett’s handwriting. 

But better things were to come. In that vigorous campaign 
of ’63, the headquarters of the Cavalry Corps, except for rare 
intervals, was “‘in the saddle,”’ and Stuart who saw everything, 
observing with an approving eye the eager valor of his young 
scribe, who seemed to be quite as ready with sword as with pen 
when occasion demanded, soon began to count on his alert in- 
telligence and cool courage in carrying orders, and Garnett 
speedily became one of his most trusted “couriers.” 

You will find his name in the small list of ‘couriers’ men- 
tioned for gallantry by Stuart in his “Official Report of the 
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Gettysburg Campaign.” This eager valor in the mélée and 
ready efficiency in office-work were. in no long time, to be still 
further rewarded, for in February of ’64, Stuart recommended 
that he be commissioned first-lieutenant of cavalry, and on 
March 11th announced him in “General Orders” as his personal 
aide-de-camp. 

From that time on, Garnett was always to be found riding 
hard by the bridle-rein of our ‘‘Rupert of the South,” whom it 
is no exaggeration to declare he fairly worshipped with all the 
intensity of his generous boyish heart. 

But alas! he was not destined long so to ride, for exactly sixty 
days from the time when he had been officially announced as 
his “A. D. C.,”” came that fateful May-evening yonder at 
“Yellow Tavern,” when Stuart received his mortal wound, 
while barring the way to the Confederate capital with a mere 
handful of his veteran horsemen, who, inspired, as it were, by 
their youthful leader’s splendid audacity, hurled back (though 
the odds were easily four to one) the desperate onslaught of 
Sheridan’s bold troopers seeking to pierce the “inner lines’’ of 
the “Richmond Defences.”’ 

The city was, indeed, saved, but at a cost second only to the 
price paid for victory at ‘‘Chancellorsville,’’ where (one year 
before almost to the day) Jackson had fallen, and Stuart had 
been chosen by Lee as fittest to take his place in the tumult 
of the wavering combat. 

As his aide-de-camp, Garnett was one of the three staff- 
officers who bore their stricken chief to this city, where he 
quietly passed away the next evening. 

To the day of his death, though fifty years and more had 
passed, Garnett could never speak, without a sob in his voice, 
of that last scene, when his brilliant young chief (he was but 
thirty-one) breathed out his heroic soul The same was true 
of Major Andrew Reid Venable, another of the staff-officers 
who bore him from the field, though Venable had stayed with 
him but a few brief moments and had then galloped back to 
the front. 

It may interest some of you to know that this scene, so feel- 
ingly portrayed by our Virginia novelist, John Esten Cooke, 
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in his ‘‘Mohun,”’ is based entirely on a long letter written to 
Cooke (who was also on the Cavalry Head-quarter Staff, but 
not present) by Garnett in 1868. Garnett’s letter, the original 
of which Cooke returned to him and tvhich, later on, he gave to 
his life-long friend, Joseph Bryan, President of this Society, is 
even more touching in its boyish grief, than the page from the 
“‘practiced”’ pen of the accomplished man-of-letters. ‘“Every- 
one of us,” he ends, “‘was in tears. We had lost our father, our 
brother, our friend, our beloved General.” 

On Stuart’s death, Garnett’s commission as “A. D. C.” 
lapsed, but he was immediately re-commissioned first-lieutenant 
of cavalry in the “Provisional Army of the Confederate States” 
and assigned to the staff of Major-General William H. F. Lee, 
with whom he served during the rest of that wondrous cam- 
paign of ’64, reckoned by competent military critics as the 
greatest that Lee ever waged. 

Early in the brief, but tragic, campaign of ’65, he was pro- 
moted Captain and transferred, as ‘‘Assistant-Adjutant-Gen- 
eral,”’ to the Staff of Brigadier William P. Roberts of North 
Carolina, an enterprising and daring young cavalry officer, 
under whom he served until the “Surrender” at Appomattox 
C.. 

This ended his active career as a soldier, but a soldier in 
heart and in outward bearing he remained to the end. His 
martial port, his rather swarthy complexion, inherited, no 
doubt, from his Spanish ancestry, his firm-set jaw, which not 
even the heavy beard could conceal, his quick, decisive, tread 
and ringing voice, all proclaimed him a veteran even to the 
most careless eye. In truth, t’was in the blood. His mother’s 
Castilian ancestors had been soldiers in Spain, while on his 
father’s side his kinsmen had won distinction in every war 
waged since the settlement of the Colony—in the French and 
Indian wars, in the Revolution, in the War of 1812, and in 
Mexico. Above all, he was proud to remember that in the 
great struggle in which he himself had borne honorable part, 
the name of these kinsmen had been legion—all capable and 
valorous soldiers—not least among them, his close cousins, 
General Robert Selden Garnett, who yielded up his life in the 
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very first year of the war at Carrick’s Ford, and General Richard 
Brooke Garnett, who fell at the head of his brigade in Pickett’s 
immortal charge on the third day at ‘‘Gettysburg.”’ 

Yet, however martial in outward seeming, Garnett himself 
was, in reality, one of the gentlest, the most gracious, and most 
lovable of men, and though God had given him the heart of a 
lion, He had also given him the heart of a little child. 

In the autumn of 1865, scraping together such meagre funds 
as his immediate family could give him, he entered the Law 
School of the University of Virginia. Sprung as well from a 
long line of jurists and statesmen, as of soldiers, it was only 
natural that he should turn to the law as a profession. But, 
beyond that, it is certain that he was influenced in his choice 
by the advice of his brother, between whom and himself there 
existed a singularly deep devotion. This brother, James 
Mercer Garnett, who had taken a brilliant M. A. degree at the 
University, had at the outbreak of the war, enlisted as a private 
soldier in the famous ‘‘Rockbridge Battery,” and, rising to the 
grade of Captain of Artillery in ’62, had served gallantly as 
Divisional Ordnance Officer on the staff of the lamented Rodes, 
and, after the heroic death of that officer at Winchester in Sep- 
tember '64, on the staff of Major-General Bryan Grimes to the 
end. James Garnett, in obedience to his scholarly instincts, 
having resolved in ’65 to make teaching his life-work, had de- 
cided to re-enter the University (in which, later on, he was 
destined to become full professor) as a simple “Licentiate in 
Ancient Languages,’’ and we may be sure that this decision 
had much to do with solving ‘‘The’’.’s knotty problem as to his 
own future profession. 

And, just here, it is not only pertinent, but, indeed, necessary, 
even in so slight a sketch as this, that we should pause and con- 
sider the unique conditions that existed at the University dur- 
ing the two sessions (’65-’66 and ’66-'67), when Garnett was 
attending lectures there in the Law School 

To essay this may seem to some an irrelevant excursus, but 
this is far from true We must know something of his environ- 
ment during those years that ushered in his formal manhood, 
if we would know the man himself. 
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As the conditions that existed were unique, equally unique 
was the “‘atmosphere”’ they created—an ‘“‘atmosphere”’ which the 
youthful student drank in with full lungs and which inspired 
in him those lofty ideals as to the conduct of life that were to 
inform well-nigh every act and utterance of his maturer years. 
Never before and never since have there been two such sessions 
in the history of the great institution, which is the pride of the 
commonwealth and of the whole South. It was a veritable 
era of ‘“‘plain living and high thinking.’’ The state, harried by 
four years of devastating war, lay prostrate and could extend 
but meagre help to “the child of Jefferson’s old age.’”’ Every- 
where were the outward signs of what is called “poverty,” but 
it was the “poverty,” which the great Greek tragedian, in a 
well-known fragment, calls ‘the stern parent who breeds the 
more strenuous sons, better fitted for the strife of life.” Beside 
such “poverty’—the “‘pauperies nitida” of the Roman poet— 
the smug luxury of the rich foundations of this commercial age 
seems mean and tawdry. 

Never was there gathered within “the well-remembered 
gates of Alma Mater” such a band of determined students, a 
very large proportion of them, though young in years, veterans 
of Lee’s army, who every day went to class in their faded old 
uniforms, making merry over the silly order of the military 
satrap who at the time reigned over “‘District No. 1” (as “the 
Mother of Presidents’? was then designated), requiring them 
(and all other old soldiers) to cover carefully the military but- 
tons on their “fighting jackets.” Richard Coeur de Lion was 
still ‘in every bush!” No doubt, the “District Commander”’ 
(they soliloquized) was an ass, to descend to such pettiness— 
but let it go!—as for themselves, they had no time to give to him 
and his covering of buttons. 

The perils and privations they had undergone had sobered 
them beyond their years, yet, withal, they were a cheerful set, 
full of health and vigor (save in a few cases) and touched with 
a natural exaltation at the thought that they had done their 
duty as good soldiers (as was attested by the many honorable 
wounds they could count among them), that they had stuck to 
“Ole Mars’ Robert” to the last and “‘seen the thing through;”’ 
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and now here they were, safe and sound, with still a fighting 
chance to retrieve, in some measure, the educational sacrifices 
that they had cheerfully made for hearth and home and coun- 
try. 

Optimism disdained to “consider too curiously” the very 
palpable “tres angusta.’”’ They wanted so little, that they felt 
that they still had much. Even if things were ill to-day, it 
should not be so to-morrow. Hadn’t Horace said the identical, 
thing nearly two thousand years ago? 

* * * Non, si male nunc, et olim 
Sic erit. 

And, so, they buckled afresh to their tasks with hearts as 
high as when they charged with Stuart at Aldie or went up the 
slopes of ‘Cemetery Ridge.” 

Never before was the tie so close between professors and 
students, for it was the tie of comradeship, than which none on 
earth is stronger. The professorial staff was, indeed, small, but 
it was of the first order. Many of its members had been 
trained in the best universities at home and abroad, and, fired 
by unselfish devotion to their state and a proper pride in their 
calling, they gave without stint the best that was in them to 
their pupils, quite content to share the common lack and to 
labor for the most meagre stipend. 

Some changes had, indeed, come about in the personnel of the 
Faculty since the University had practically closed its doors in 
62 and been turned into a hospital, but they were not many. 

Albert Taylor Bledsoe, Professor of Mathematics (who had 
been at West Point with Jefferson Davis and been appointed 
by him, at the outbreak of hostilities, Assistant Secretary of War) 
had, it is true, resigned his chair and gone his way to Baltimore 
to edit the “Southern Review” and to write his famous book, 
“Is Davis a Traitor?,’”’ which carried consternation into the 
ranks of Radical demagogues, who had been clamoring for 
President Davis’s blood, and which, by its inexorable logic and 
wealth of constitutional learning, drove the reluctant law-officers 
of the Government to advise the dismissal of the indictments 
against the Confederate Executive. Mr. Davis was never 
tried, because the Federal Government was afraid to try him. 
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But Bledsoe’s chair had been taken by Colonel Charles Scott 
Venable, a brilliant mathematician trained in Germany, whose 
martial face and figure were familiar on every battle-field to 
old soldiers, who knew him as one of Lee’s most alert and daring 
staff-officers. 

Lewis Minor Coleman, Professor of Latin (the gentle scholar, 
whom some of us (the lingering few) still hold fast in our 
“heart of heart’’) had fallen mortally wounded amid his black- 
ened guns in the moment of victory on the snow-clad heights 
of “Fredericksburg,” lieutenant-colonel of the “First Virginia 
Artillery’ —but in his place came in William E. Peters 
(also trained in Germany), who, as colonel of the 21st Virginia 
Cavalry, had fallen desperately wounded in the fierce cavalry 
combat at “Moorefield” and been left for dead on that san- 
guinary field. 

Yet another there is of these “fighting professors,” who 
should find mention here—Basil L. Gildersleeve, now of the 
‘Johns Hopkins University,” the greatest “Grecian” of our time 
and one of the greatest scholars of any time—long since so 
recognized both in Germany and in England—who, still limping 
heavily from the grievous wound, received in “the Valley” while 
serving on John B. Gordon’s staff, might be seen daily making 
his way to his lecture-room, where he expounded more brilliantly 
than ever to his eager class, out of his own experiences in the 
field, the varying fortunes of the Peloponnesian War, as set down 
in the matchless pages of Thucydides, elucidating many a puz- 
zling bit of strategy by apt illustrations drawn from the recent 
contest, in which professor and pupils had alike borne honorable 
part as tried comrades. Not seldom, too, would this great 
scholar relax for a brief space his inexorable syntactical “grill- 
ing” and enliven the close of the lecture-hour by reading aloud 
(the reading punctured by tumultuous applause) his own ex- 
quisite and inspiriting translations of the marching-songs of 
Tyrtaeus, the rush of whose swift anapests recalled to his 
delighted hearers the lilt of their own war-songs, which they had 
sung it seemed but yesterday to the rhythmic beat of tramping 
feet, as they swung down the “Valley Pike” under “Old Stone- 
wall.” 
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Others among the instructors had also served their state in 
arms, but we may not pause longer to make mention of them. 

In the law-class with Garnett, what a bede-roll, had we but 
time to call it! 

John W. Daniel, still on his crutches (as he was to the last 
day of his brilliant career) from the frightful wound he had re- 
ceived at the “Wilderness” in ’64, and Thomas S. Martin, who, 
too young to enter the army until the last year of the war, had 
yet seen active service in the Cadet Corps of the “Virginia 
Military Institute,” sat beside him on the rude wooden benches— 
both of them destined to represent Virginia for many years in 
the Senate of the United States. There too, of scarcely less 
note in after years, sat the brilliant Upshur Dennis of Maryland, 
Lunsford Lomax Lewis of Rockingham (afterwards on the 
Bench of the Supreme Court of Virginia), and Edward Christian 
Minor, who had lost his arm in a Cavalry skirmish at Luray in 
“the Valley’’—all destined to become judges of note, who did 
honor to the ermine. 

Other future judges there were among these class-mates 
of Garnett’s (who himself became judge), and, in addition, a 
surprising number of men who in after years attained notable 
distinction in their profession-among them—William H. White, 
who, be it noted, had taken part asa “V. M. I.” cadet in the 
thrice-glorious battle of ““Newmarket’’) and who became, later 
on, Garnett’s law-partner in a firm whose high reputation 
extended far beyond the boundaries of their native state. 

One cannot resist the temptation to set down here that his 
most intimate friend (not however in the Law School) was the 
late Joseph Bryan (so long the beloved President of this So- 
ciety), his old chum at the “Episcopal High School,” who had 
been twice wounded while serving as a simple trooper under the 
dashing Mosby. Another of these intimates (also in the 
“Academic Department”) was the lovable and talented Frank 
Preston of Lexington, who, like Minor, had lost an arm in 
battle (‘“‘brave old Frank with the empty sleeve!’’) and who, 
after a brilliant record for headlong valor in the field, and an 
equally brilliant record for exquisite scholarship in the uni- 
versities at home and in Germany, was struck down by fell 
disease in the full flush of his young manhood. 
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Was there ever a nobler, a more inspiring, chapter in the 
educational history of any people! It is a chapter unwritten 
before, so far as is known to us, and written here only in part. 
But, such as it is, we hold that it finds a fitting place in the pro- 
ceedings of this Society, whose aim and purpose it is to preserve 
and transmit to posterity the veracious record of Virginia’s 
glory, not alone in Colonial and Revolutionary times, but down 
through all the centuries, culminating in those heroic days of 
’61-’65, when our Mother attained what future ages will haply 
hold the supreme height of her great renown. 

In 1867, Garnett took his B. L. degree and ‘‘offered for prac- 
tice,” as the saying used to be, in Warrenton, Virginia, mean- 
while supporting himself, until the coveted clients should come, 
by “taking classes” in a private school. As nearly the whole 
adult population of Warrenton, at the time, consisted of lawyers, 
and as there was but a limited number of clients, Garnett in 
1869 left that charming town (which has preserved more of the 
fine old distinctive traditions of ante-bellum days than any 
place known to us) and moved to Norfolk, but in the same year 
began practice in the near-by town of Suffolk. His practice 
was good and remunerative from the start, and his personal 
popularity such, that in 1870 he was elected “County Judge”’ 
of Nansemond. This office he held for three years, when he 
voluntarily relinquished it in 1873 and returned to Norfolk, 
where he formed a partnership with the brilliant William H. White, 
now “President of the Richmond, Fredricksburg & Potomac 
Railroad.” There he continued in active practice until his death. 

Inadequate as is this sketch, it would be still more imperfect, 
did we fail to make mention of the absorbing interest that he 
took in all “Confederate activities.” As is well known, the 
prime purposes of these Confederate organizations were (and 
are) to render substantial help to such old comrades as, in- 
capacitated by disease or wounds, were unable to “make a 
living;” next, to “keep the record straight” by driving out of 
the public-schools the text-books dealing with the war, which 
at that time were crammed with the most brazen perversions of 
historical truth; and, lastly, to foster old ties of comradeship 
by monthly meetings of the local “‘camps’’ (as they are called) 
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and by “Grand Reunions,” annually, of a certain number of del- 
egates from these local organizations. 

To a man of his warm and generous temperament, who, in 
addition, disdained to the last to be “reconstructed,” these 
activities appealed irresistibly, and he threw himself into them 
with an ardor characteristic of the man. At all the great 
“Reunions’’, both of the ‘““Grand Camp of Virginia’’ and of the 
“United Confederate Veterans,’’ his was always a prominent 
figure. He especially delighted in the ‘‘Re-Unions of the Cav- 
alry Corps of the Army of Northern Virginia,”’ and would lay 
aside his business and travel many miles to attend them. Asa 
staff-officer of Stuart’s, he knew personally all the officers and 
well-nigh all the men of that immortal band of ‘‘Rough Riders.” 
And if he delighted to come, his comrades of all arms of the 
service were ten-fold more delighted to welcome him. He had 
a gracious heartiness of manner, with never a touch of con- 
descension to the humblest of them, that made them “swear by 
him.’’ He was always ‘Captain The.,”’ or, oftener, “Old The.”’, 
to them, while his own affectionate greeting of these old com- 
rades leapt from his eyes ere the lips could form the words. 
Not only was he one of the simplest and most genial of men, 
but he was possessed of a marvelous memory as to intimate 
incidents of the past events in which they had all shared. Be- 
sides, he was an admirable raconteur, modest as to the part that 
he himself had played, but ever enthusiastic in his generous 
praise of those—no matter whether officer or private—who had 
proved themselves good soldiers in the brave old days they had 
met to recall. 

In the great organization, known as the “‘United Confederate 
Veterans” (which, let us thank God, unlike certain other or- 
ganizations elsewhere, has kept itself, thus far, uncontaminated 
by politics), honor after honor came to him—unsolicited, we 
need not say. In 1900, he was placed in command of the first 
Brigade of the ‘‘Virginia Division,” with the rank of Brigadier- 
General; in 1906, he was promoted to the command of the 
“Virginia Division,” with the rank of Major-General; and in 
1912, was still further promoted to command the “‘Department 
of Virginia,’”’ with the rank of Lieutenant-General. It may have 
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been, as some of us old soldiers have always thought, ill-advised 
on the part of the organization to have created such high- 
sounding military titles, but, in‘any event, that such posts of 
dignity and responsibility should have been accorded him, 
evidences the great regard and affection in which he was held 
by these old comrades, who had seen him tested in the actual 
dust and sweat of battle. 

Other honors of a different kind also came to him as the 
years went by. He was made Trustee (as we have seen) of his 
old school, and also of the ‘Virginia Theological Seminary”’; a 
member of the (Virginia) ‘State Library Board,” and was 
elected into the “Alpha Chapter’”’ (at William and Mary Col- 
lege) of “Phi Beta Kappa.” 

So busy was his life as a lawyer in active practice, that the 
literary output he has left behind him is meagre, but he was an 
eloquent and persuasive speaker and his oration pronounced 
at the unveiling of the equestrian statue of his great chief at 
Richmond was of very high order of merit both from a military 
and literary point of view. This was expanded later into a 
more elaborate monograph and published in New York in 1907. 

He was, of course, a member of the “‘Virginia’’ and also of the 
“American” “Bar Associations.” 

On April 27th, 1915, he passed away in the midst of his 
family, who simply adored him, mourned in no common meas- 
ure by his community, his state that he loved so passionately, 
and by countless friends and comrades throughout the whole 
country. 


By right of birth, he had inherited the highest and best’ 


traditions of Virginia’s ‘“Golden Age,”’ and he never once, from 
youth to gracious old age, forgot the ‘“‘noblesse oblige’’ of his 
blood. 

Three great influences shaped his career—his experiences in 
the field—the high and heroic ‘‘atmosphere’”’ of his college life, 
and, above all, his unquestioning Christian faith. Of the first 
two of these have we spoken. Of the third, abashed in spirit, 
we dare not speak at all. 

But fortunately there is one—his old comrade, his old pastor, 
his loyal kinsman—who can on this point speak with‘‘authority.”’ 
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In a notice of his death, which appeared anonymously in the 
“Southern Churchman’’ of June 19, 1915, though known to be 
written by his life-long friend, Bishop Beverley Dandridge 
Tucker, of the Diocese of Southern Virginia—a notice of sin- 
gular beauty and power—occur these closing words, which may 
fitly form the conclusion of this halting tribute to this noble 
gentleman: 

“Back of all that he was and all that he did was the strength 
and the inspiration which come only from communion with God. 
He served the Lord Christ with the same simplicity and the same 
whole-heartedness with which he had served his State. He 
walked humbly with God—and he is not (that is, not here on 
earth), because God took him. His memory and the example 
of his life abide, and are a part of the heritage which comes to 
Virginia from a long line of true and chivalric sons.” 

Turning to the death-roll of our ‘Annual Members,”’ those of 
us who are citizens of Richmond, cannot fail to mark with poig- 
nant sorrow how many of our towns-people, knit to us by ties 
of long personal association, are included in the dread list—of 
three of whom we can make but bare mention for lack of specific 
information: Mrs. F. M. Boykin, a gracious woman of high 
intelligence, well-known both in society and in the humbler 
circle of the hapless poor, who will keenly miss the generous 
largess of her silent benefactions; the amiable and engaging L. 
R. Warren; and the learned and accomplished specialist, Dr. 
John F. Winn. 

Three others there are in the list, who to the very end of their 
strenuous careers held so commanding a position in the finan- 
cial, industrial, and social life of the city, and who were ever 
such potent factors in its moral and economic development, 
that, even if no printed memorial were left of them, a great 
tradition of their forceful personalities and of their splendid 
services would be certain to endure long after most of us shall 
resolve into a mere handful of dust. 

But, as you all know, such printed memorials do exist, and 
that too in great volume, written by sympathetic and competent 
hands, and it would be, indeed, like gilding refined gold or 
painting the lily for us to attempt to add aught to the just 
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eulogies pronounced by them upon these dear friends in the 
first poignancy of the city’s grief. : 

Yet, passing over, as being thus familiar to most of you, the 
details of their varied activities, it may, perhaps, be allowed us 
to set down in these “‘Minutes” a few bald facts in their re- 
spective careers and to add some not impertinent reminiscences 
drawn from long and intimate friendship with these illustrious 
citizens. 

First, in order of their “passing,”’ is our old friend, Mayor 
JouN PaTTEsON BRANCH. 

He was born in Petersburg, Virginia, December 9th, 1830, 
son of Thomas Branch and of Sarah Pride Read, his wife, and 
seventh in descent from Christopher Branch and Mary, his 
wife, who migrated to Virginia in the good ship, “London Mer- 
chant,” in 1619-20. You will find the story of his thrifty, 
God-fearing, forebears for well-nigh three centuries all set down 
in the delightful pages of the volume entitled “Branchiana,” 
compiled by his great-nephew, James Branch Cabell, who en- 
joys the distinction, well-nigh unique in letters, of being at 
once a brilliant novelist and an accurate, painstaking, genealo- 
gist. 

He received a sound education from a sound old schoolmaster 
(who would have been horrified, if designated by the hideous 
name of “educator’’), but he had always been a delicate lad, 
and, suffering a “‘break-down”’ just at the time when he should 
have entered Randolph-Macon College (of which institution 
he was, in after years, to become a ““Trustee,’’ LL.D., and most 
munificent benefactor), he entered the counting-house of his 
father, who was both commission-merchant and banker, be- 
sides being Mayor of the staunch little town on the Appomattox. 

There he remained until the storm of war broke in April, 
1861, when he at once enlisted in the “44th Virginia Battalion” 
of infantry, commanded by the gallant Fletcher Archer, who 
had won laurels in Mexico as a valorous youth, and who was 
again to prove himself an admirable soldier despite his years. 

In this command, young Branch rose to be first-lieutenant, 
but it was not long before his characteristic energy, native 
shrewdness and fine administrative ability attracted the favor- 
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able notice of his superiors, and he was soon transferred, with 
added rank, to the Quarter-Master Department, where he ren- 
dered most valuable and efficient service to the end. 

At the close of the war, he rejoined his father in business and 
in banking in Petersburg, and in 1871 accompanied him to this 
city, whither the elder Branch had determined to transfer his 
rapidly expanding mercantile and banking interests. In that 
year, Thomas Branch established here the ‘‘Merchants’ National 
Bank,” and, on his death in 1881, the son succeeded him. 

Of his commercial and financial successes, solid and brilliant 
as they were, we do not propose to speak, nor yet of his religious 
and philanthropic activities. As already indicated, these have 
been set down at length elsewhere by those better equipped for 
the pious task than we can pretend to be. They have told us 
in specific detail of his splendid benefactions to the poor, to the 
church, to education, and of his equally splendid achievements 
in finance—and, as well, of his commanding energy and unerring 
sagacity in shaping and guiding to full fruition numberless 
activities looking to the social betterment of his fellow-men. 

For ourselves, we love best to think of him (and, in the main, 
to speak of him) simply as of an old friend, whom we knew long 
and well, in days of sunshine and of storm—one who is forever 
associated in heart and brain with others of his time, whose 
forms and faces we shall see no more save in happy dreams. 

Of the few personal recollections here offered, some of them, 
perchance, may seem so trivial as to border on flippancy, but 
they are none the less characteristic, and find their place in any 
veracious picture of the man as he moved among us. 

What struck one as especially distinctive of the man was his 
immense capacity for mastering the details of any subject that 
interested him. Like all “‘born financiers,’’ he possessed quick 
imagination and, after mastering the details, he intuitively saw 
the meaning hidden beneath the mass of minutiae, and acted 
promptly, while other men, seeing nothing, dallied and doubted. 
He not only had this capacity, but he had a distinct fondness 
for details, and that, too, quite as much in matters of purely 
personal import as in financial problems. He thought with 
Pope that “the proper study of mankind is man,” and often 
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in conversation he would propound about men and about in- 
cidents innumerable questions that betokened, no doubt, to many 
merely anidlecuriosity. He was quite aware of what was thought. 
Some of us, who knew him well enough to “chaff” him, would 
sometimes laughingly say to him that his inquisitiveness was 
as great as his acquisitiveness, and he would laugh back and 
accept the friendly quip with great good humor. But, in truth, 
it was no idle curiosity. Oftener than not, he was weighing 
in his mind whether some plausible appeal made to his gener- 
osity was really a deserving one, and he was thus seeking by 
what old Polonius calls ‘‘assays of bias” to resolve his doubt. 

In matters of opinion he was one of the most tolerant of men. 
Yet he held most decided views on all “burning questions” 
that arose in community, state or nation, and had a most origi- 
nal and incisive manner of stating what he held to be the truth 
in the matter. Nor was he ever backward in giving utterance 
to his convictions. He practiced with fearless vigor what 
Archbishop Whately preached: “It is not enough to believe 
what you maintain. You must maintain what you believe, 
and maintain it because you believe it.” 

But opposition excited not a scintilla of resentment in his 
bosom, and, if the arguments adduced by those who held dif- 
ferent views seemed sound to him, he was never ashamed to 
change his mind. 

Yet, in the main, like most men who “‘do their own thinking,” 
as the homely phrase hath it, he was tenacious of opinion. He 
was absolutely independent of judgement in the bestowal of 
his charities, great and small. He gave, not because other 
people gave, or because other people thought that he ought to 
give. He investigated personally the cases of his smaller 
charities, whenever possible, and his munificent benefactions 
were the result of most careful pondering. But it must be 
added that, nine times out of ten, he decided that he ought to 
give, and he gave, then, with a lavish hand. 

Like most men of original mind, he cared little for ‘‘prece- 
dent” or any so-called ‘‘authority’’—always excepting in mat- 
ters of religion. There, as has already been set down, he held 
the Bible, from cover to cover, to be the inspired word of God 
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and he accepted it, from first line to last, with the meek sub- 
mission of a little child and a simple faith that knew no turning. 

In social life, he was one of the most genial and kindly and 
companionable of men. He belonged to all the clubs, but he 
very rarely went to them. He was at his best in his own home, 
where he constantly dispensed a gracious and profuse hos- 
pitality. He was an admirable talker, his conversation being 
marked by great shrewdness of observation dashed with humor. 
He had travelled extensively in Europe at various times—his 
family, indeed, lived in Paris for several years—and his original 
observations on the life of the “old world”’ were both instructive 
and amusing. 

Of his domestic life, this is not the place to speak beyond the 
barest allusion. In 1863, in the midst of the war, he had mar- 
ried Miss Mary Louise Kerr in Petersburg. It was in all 
respects an ideal union, and the death of this accomlished 
woman in 1896, after thirty-three years of unclouded happiness 
to both, was a blow from which he never altogether recovered. 
It was in her memory that, in after years, he erected a mag- 
nificent “‘dormitory” at Randolph-Macon College. Another one 
he, later on, erected in memory of his father, whom he greatly 
revered. 

To his children he was the fondest, the most indulgent, of 
fathers, and these children, in turn, encompassed him, in the 
long widowed years, with such sweet previsions, born of respon- 
sive devotion, as made his old age an unusually bright and happy 
one. 

On the evening of February 2nd, 1915, surrounded by these 
sorrowing children (all save one, who was far away overseas) 
and by others of his immediate family, in the eighty-fifth year 
of his age, yet with the fresh, unquestioning, faith of a little 
child, he “crossed the bar” and, with no shadow of misgiving, 
went to “meet his Pilot face to face.” 


On the evening following the death of Major Branch, Rich- 
mond was again called upon to mourn the “‘passing’’ of a man, 
whose exceptional abilities had long assured him high place 
among the foremost of her “captains of industry,”’ while his 
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delightful personality had caused him to be universally regarded 
as one of the chief ornaments of her society. 

Like Major Branch, he had passed the limit of four-score, 
and, like him, he had preserved unimpaired, long after he had 
passed that limit, the vigor of his intellect and a freshness of 
feeling that we rarely associate with old age. 

This man was ALEXANDER CAMERON, who died on the evening 
of February 3rd, 1915, in the 83rd year of his age. 

Of him, it is but seemly that some mention should be found 
in the ‘“‘Minutes”’ of this Society, prefacing that we shall, in the 
main, speak only of his personal characteristics, touching but 
in briefest fashion on the phenomenal industry, capacity and 
boldness in business affairs, which enabled him, with no ad- 
ventitious aids, to achieve a great fortune that ran into the 
millions. 

Briefly : 

Alexander Cameron, son of Alexander Cameron, was born 
November Ist, 1832, at Granton, a small Highland village of 
Invernesshire, on the pleasant river Spey. All his life he was 
proud of being ‘‘an Inverness man,” and, had he lived but a few 
months longer, he had been made prouder still, because of the 
splendid exploits of the men of Inverness at Ypres and Loos. 

On the death of his father, he, then but thirteen years of age, 
came to Virginia with his mother, who settled in Petersburg. 
After brief schooling, he began his business life with Mr. David 
Dunlop; later on, securing a position with Mr. Edmund Har- 
rison Osborne. These two, at the time, ranked chief among 
the “tobacco magnates” of the “‘Cockade City,” and under 
them he acquired minute and thorough knowledge of the mys- 
teries attending the manipulation of the ‘divine weed”’ before 
it was ready for the marts of the old world. 

Had either of these conservative old “manufacturers” been 
told that their young assistant, always so pleasant-tempered, 
alert, and dependable, would one day establish (in conjunction 
with his two brothers) a business destined to send its “output” 
to the four quarters of the globe, and that, in time, he would 
think in millions where they had thought in thousands, they 
would have deemed the prophet daft. Yet that was just what 
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fortune (who “‘truckles to the bold alone’’) had in store for these 
three keen-eyed and quick-witted young “Inverness men,’’ each 
one of whom was endowed with the “‘grit,’’ enterprise and “‘hard 
Scotch sense,” so signally characteristic of the race from which 
they sprung. It is pleasant to add that one of these old-fash- 
ioned ‘‘magnates’’ lived to see it, and, without a scintilla of envy, 
was tremendously proud of his pupil’s dazzling achievements. 

From the very start, the business established by the three 
brothers prospered, and, the war coming on, they, in addition, 
engaged in “‘blockade-running”’ and there, too, scored an enor- 
mous success. You must go to the voluminous notices, that 
appeared in the press throughout the whole country at the time 
of Alexander Cameron’s death, if you care to follow the history 
and titles of the firms established in various cities in this 
country and in Australia by these brothers, as their business 
expanded in magnitude. 

For the present purpose, it is enough to say that in 1868, 
Alexander Cameron left Petersburg, came to Richmond (just 
as Major Branch was to do three years later), and established 
here branch factories, under the title of “Alexander Cameron 
& Co.” (All of these businesses were, some ten or twelve years 
ago, sold to the “British-American Tobacco Company.”’) 

He was then a little over five-and-thirty years old, and, as 
some of you, no doubt, remember, a singularly handsome man, 
as he was, indeed, to the day of his death. From the first, he 
scored quite as marked a success in society, as he had done in 
business. Small wonder, for he was possessed of all the quali- 
ties that make a man popular alike with men and women. 
He was young, handsome, rich, was absolutely “independent”’ 
and despised a snob, while his whole face and bearing were 
instinct with the “joie de vivre.” 

Then came the sudden crowning happiness of his life, which 
gave society a distinct “‘sensation.”” Perhaps (we speak with 
caution for obvious reasons), the “reigning belle’ of Richmond 
at that time was Miss Mary Haxall, daughter of R. Barton 
Haxall, esq., of this city. She had great beauty, high birth, 
brilliant wit, and would some day have a comfortable fortune. 
Suitors were many, but she seemed in no hurry to choose. 
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Then, suddenly, in rode our handsome Scot, like another bold 
“Young Lochinvar,” and carried off the brilliant maid, while 
many an amazed swain stood ‘dangling his bonnet and plume.” 
Later on, her equally brilliant and beautiful sister married Cap- 
tain Robert E. Lee, youngest son of our great Confederate 
chieftain. 

It was a happy union, blessed with numerous children, and 
their home here, to the day of his death (which preceeded hers 
by but little over half a year), was a recognized social centre, 
where the cleverest men and most accomplished women of the 
day gathered around the witty hostess and hospitable master 
of the house with delightful informality, everybody feeling sure 
of hearty and gracious welcome. 

One pauses, from time to time, to consider whether one is 
merely a “temporis acti laudator,’”’ when he finds, or fancies 
that he finds, lacking in the society of to-day the indefinable 
charm that permeated that simple and kindly society of some 
thirty or forty years ago. At any rate, if memory may be 
counted on at all, the society that gathered so often in the 
drawing-rooms of the Camerons at the time, and that kept 
the ball flying to and fro with nimble wit and flashing repartee, 
was in no wise akin to the “Society” satirized by Byron in 
“Don Juan” as “a polished horde” composed of “bores and 
bored.” 

In these gatherings, the brilliant hostess reigned supreme, and 
we were all proud to acknowledge her undisputed sovereignty. 

But there were other gatherings under that hospitable roof- 
tree, when the master of the house was the central figure, as a 
sort of “Epularum arbiter,” and when all of us, for a single 
night, at least, resolved ourselves into a band of “‘brither 
Scots” and joined him, in song and in impromptu speech, in 
celebrating the historic glories of the ‘‘Land o’ Cakes.” 

We have already adverted to the fact that he was intensely 
proud (always in his modest way) of being an “‘Inverness man.” 
He was equally proud that he belonged to the clan of which 
“Lochiel’”” was the head, and a portrait of this chief (then 
Colonel Donald Cameron of Achnacarry), Lieutenant-Colonel 
of the ‘Cameron Highlanders,”’ always hung in the hall of his 
town-house. 
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Devoted son as he was of the state of his adoption and ever 
ready by purse and brain to further her interests, like Burns, 
his “theart”’ was “in the Highlands,”’ and he loved every inch 
of “Auld Scotia’s” bonnie heather ‘‘frae Maidenkirk to Johnie 
Groat’s.” 

Now, in the years we are speaking of, some of his Scotch 
friends never failed to send him annually a munificent present 
of Scotch pheasants, and thus every year occurred what was 
reckoned the social event of the season (so far as ‘‘mere man’”’ 
was concerned), known in society as ‘“‘Cameron’s Pheasant 
Supper.” The Governor, judges of the Supreme Court, law- 
yers, doctors, bankers, business men, were all hospitably bidden, 
and no man was ever known to decline. 

Cameron, always the soul of hospitality, was in his element. 
His genial temper that shone in his face and sounded in the 
deepening burr of his voice (which distinctive mark of a Hie’- 
lander, by the way, he never lost), his manifest eagerness to 
make everyone happy—all combined to render these gather- 
ings the delight of his guests. 

The pheasants (which in good old Scotch fashion were always 
brought in “in their feathers’’) were “high’’ and “‘a morsel fit 
for the gods’’ while the “Wickham Madeira of ’30”’ (which had 
“doubled the Cape’’) was worthy accompaniment, and there was 
great jollity and many a merry quip and much harmless laughter. 
It was not so far back in the past, as men count time, and yet, 
it sometimes seems a thousand years ago. It was, at any rate, 
a time when gentlemen had not been reduced to the pass of 
having their “daily walk”’ mapp-ed out for them by legislative 
enactment and when such phrases as ‘‘moral uplift,” ‘‘service,”’ 
“self-consecration,” and ‘‘a quickening of the public conscience”’ 
(“soiled with all ignoble use,’’ as Tennyson sang of the ‘name 
of gentleman”) had not yet attained their rubricated pre-emi- 
nence in the Liturgy of Cant. 

Mark you, there was no sort of excess. Gentlemen simply 
clung to their old-fashioned notions as to the liberty of the in- 
dividual and did not think that a man was necessarily going 
straight to perdition if he offered a gentleman a glass of wine 
at his board—just as Washington and the Lees and John Mar- 
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shall and all the other great Virginians had been wont to do, 
when Virginia guided the destinies of the nation. 

Even so slight a sketch as this would fall far short of truthful 
delineation, if it did not emphasize the fearless candor, simplicity 
and modesty of the man. He despised shams of every sort 
and could be very direct of speech whenever they came into 
evidence, no matter how plausible the guise. On the other 
hand, his unaffected modesty touching his own achievements 
was immensely attractive. He had started at the foot of the 
ladder, and by sheer “‘grit,” intelligence and industry had mount- 
ed to the top, and when, in time, he had reached what to so many 
others has proved a dizzy height that made them “‘lose their 
heads,”’ he lost neither head nor balance, but remained the same 
quiet, kindly, unostentatious gentleman that he had ever been. 

Still another trait that made him most lovable was his great 
kindness to young men, who were striving to ‘make their way 
in the world.” This man, rich in experience, was never too 
busy to listen to their troubles or perplexities, to give them 
freely of his counsel, and, if needs be, of material help. 

He and his wife were keen travellers—in Europe and in the 
East—had,both,been “presented at Court”’ in England, and had 
made many delightful friends all over the world. Even after 
he was four-score, he preserved, as has been hinted above, to a 
most remarkable degree a fresh and eager interest in men and 
in events, and his virile bearing and conversation no whit 
suggested the veteran lagging superfluous on the stage. 

But the lethal stroke was destined soon to fall. 

In June of last year, at his beautiful country-place in Orange 
County, ‘““Cameron Lodge,” whither he had gone, as usual, for 
the summer months, he suffered his first stroke of paralysis. 
He recovered somewhat and took up again, to a certain extent, 
his interests in life. But, in reality, he was never the same man 
again. 

He was brought to his town-house in Richmond early in the 
autumn, where he later suffered a second stroke, and his family 
gathered about him knew that the end was not far off. Yet so 
vigorous was his constitution, that he lived on for several months. 
In January of this year, he suffered the third and fatal stroke, 
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which rendered him an easy prey to pneumonia, which fell 
disease carried him off on the evening of February 3rd. It is 
no mean consolation to his old friends to know that the end 
was absolutely free of pain. 

In the contemplation of a life so rich in achievement, so 
manly, candid and modest, so rooted in the precepts of the 
“Golden Rule,” and, withal, so kindly and beneficent to his 
fellows, one can surely say of him, as Carlyle said of Walter 
Scott, “When he departed, he took a Man’s life with him.” 

Of this notable trio of ‘Captains of industry” and of finance— 
three of the greatest that have ever adorned the annals of 
Richmond—by far the youngest was JAMEs N. Boyp. Indeed, 
he was not yet born when Branch and Cameron were young 
men, who had already begun their successful careers. 

As his most salient characteristic was innate sincerity, it is 
specially seemly that the events of his busy life should be set 
down with like simplicity. 

James NALLe Boyp, son of John W. Boyd and of his wife, 
Virginia Nalle, also grandson of the Rev’d John H. Boyd, of 
Scotch ancestry, was born in this city, May 28th, 1850. He was, 
thus, not quite eleven years old when the great “‘War Between 
the States” began. Yet, his was the marvellous good fortune, 
through an alert and daring spirit, to share, in some measure, 
in the great events that constitute Virginia’s paramount claim 
to be counted among the heroic peoples of the earth. 

In May, 1864, when Sheridan’s enterprising horsemen sought 
to force the inner line of fortifications of this city on the ‘‘Brook 
Road,” the high-spirited lad quietly slipped away from home 
and stood in the trenches, shoulder to shoulder, musket in 
hand, with the local battalion that behaved with great firmness 
under attack and finally balked the ambitious attempt of 
Grant’s alert chief of cavalry. 

When Richmond was evacuated, April 2nd, 1865, not yet 
fifteen years of age, he slipped away again, and, joining a 
veteran infantry regiment, shared with it the hardships, and 
participated in the actions in which it was engaged, during the 
tragic “Retreat,” which culminated in “the Surrender’ at 
Appomattox C. H. 
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It was foreign to his modest nature to be proud of anything, 
but this was the one thing in his life of which he was unques- 
tionably proud in his quiet fashion, and he remained an ardent 
“Confederate” down to the day of his death. 

When, after ‘‘the Surrender,” he made his toilsome way 
(afoot and in casual freight-cars) back to Richmond, he found 
the city (at least, the business portion of it) a mass of smoulder- 
ing ashes and, at the same time, found himself, as most of us 
did, without a single penny in his pocket. 

But he was a sturdy, well-set-up, lad, older than his years, 
with frank, open, manners (as he was to the last), had been well 
grounded in “the rudiments’ by a thorough school-master of 
the fine, old-fashioned, type, and, above all, was endowed with 
the traditional Scotch common-sense and indomitable “grit,” 
which came to him by inheritance. 

To all such, the wide world over, poverty is a stimulus and no 
handicap. 

He almost at once secured a subordinate position with the 
famous firm of Thomas & Oliver, at that time the recognized 
heads of the leaf-tobacco trade, and under them learned thor- 
oughly the details of the business. In later years, thanks to 
this training, it was said of him by men who were “experts” 
themselves that he was the finest judge of leaf tobacco on “‘the 
Exchange.” 

It is not our purpose to follow minutely the successive stages 
of his wonderful business career. In the elaborate notices that 
appeared in the public press at the time of his death, you will 
find it all set out in detail—how, as this lad grew to manhood, 
he became, in time, head of a great ‘“‘leaf-tobacco’”’ house— 
President of one of the leading banks, not only of Richmond, 
but of the whole South—President of a powerful Trust Com- 
pany—President of the ‘Tobacco Exchange’’—recognized 
leader in the “Chamber of Commerce’’—Director in many 
Corporations. All this, while a testimony to his thrift and 
sagacity, will inevitably, in time, sink into oblivion. 

But there is one great tradition of him that shall endure. 

Richmond is by no means a big city, as cities are rated in this 
twentieth century. Yet as Zaragossa (far smaller in popula- 
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tion than our own town) is reckoned “great” by lofty souls, 
who count self-abnegation and constancy and antique valor 
above multitudinous aggregations of brick and mortar, so, for 
the same reason, is Richmond’s place assured among the 
“oreat’’ citiesof the world. But her proud, defiant, port during 
four years of war, when she stood girdled by steel and fire—the 
antique patriotism that made her strong, at the last, to meet 
with unshaken front the very stroke of fate—this, noble and 
splendid as it is, is not her only claim to be reckoned “great.”’ 

When she fell well-nigh in throes of annihilation, another 
tragic blow was yet to smite her. 

At the “Evacuation,” a devastating conflagration swept over 
the proud capital and left the whole business section in hapless 
desolation. 

As poets and historians will continue to celebrate her glories 
in war, so, we may rest sure, shall one day be told in all its 
noble austerity the wondrous story of her rehabilitation—her 
resurrection from the ashes of what seemed to the outside 
world irretrievable disaster. 

It was done, not in a day nor in a year, nor was it done by 
any alien help. It took many days—nay, not a few years— 
but it was done, and supremely done, through the dogged in- 
dustry and indomitable spirit of the very men who had hedged 
her round with stubborn steel during the driving storm of war. 

Whenever that story is written, you will find the name of 
James Nalle Boyd conspicuous on every page. 

This, we repeat, is the tradition of him that shall longest 
abide. It is not too much to say that from that pinched be- 
ginning until Richmond flowered out into a beauty and solid 
opulence that eclipsed all her former material glories, there 
was no undertaking, however large or small, looking to the 
moral or material advancement of his native town, in which 
this devoted son of hers did not do his full part in manly, wise 
and generous fashion. 

There is no need to dwell in this presence on his engaging 
personality. Long shall we miss on our streets his handsome, 
leonine, face, his hearty, gracious, greeting, the engaging sim- 
plicity of his manner to gentle and simple alike. In all sorts 
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of charities and benevolent organizations, he ever took a most 
active and intelligent part. There was not one of them that did 
not lean on his wise counsels, and all men recognized that his 
was the open eye to discern clearly where aid should be promptly 
rendered, the open heart to sympathize, the open hand to give. 
Especially will he be long missed by the ‘Police’ and the 
“Firemen’s” “Benevolent Associations,’ to both of which he 
gave freely of his time and money. 

He was equally generous and active in all Confederate or- 
ganizations, and he literally fell ‘in harness’ working for the 
success of the “Grand Re-union of United Confederate Veter- 
ans,” that took place here last June. Night and day, though 
the mortal disease already held him in its fell grip, he remained 
at ‘Reunion Head-Quarters” arranging, as ‘‘Chairman of the 
Finance Committee,”’ countless details for the comfort and 
entertainment of the coming veterans. But, alas! when the 
longed-for gala days came, and his old comrades marched with 
drum-corps and band and tattered, grimy, battle-flags within 
a stone’s throw of his house, the shadow of death was hovering 
over him, and he could only send them (as he did) the blessing 
of a soldier, who was slowly passing over the river to the great 
bivouac ‘‘Beyond.” 

Of his religious life, we can only say simply that from boy- 
hood on, through all the years of strenuous and varied activi- 
ties, his whole being was saturated with unaffected piety. For 
twenty-six years he was a Vestryman of “All Saints’ Church,” 
and the ‘Resolutions’ passed at his death by his colleagues 
portray with touching eloquence the beauty and steadfastness 
of his Christian faith. 

After several months of suffering, which he bore with serene 
constancy and courage, came the fateful day, September 6th, 
1915, when Death’s bright angel placed within his dying hand 
(as Milton finely says in “Comus’’) 


That golden key, 
That opes the palace of Eternity. 


’Tis a far cry, indeed, from the imperious activities of these 
three great capitalists to the scholarly investigations of the 
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expert genealogist and antiquarian, Mr. LotHrop WITHING- 
TON, whose tragic fate will long be mourned, not alone by mem- 
bers of this Society, but by many historical specialists both at 
home and abroad. 

As he had lived most of his life in London since reaching man - 
hood, most people conversant with his work thought him an 
Englishman; but such was not the fact. He was of pure, un- 
hyphenated, American strain on both sides of his house and never 
gave up his American citizenship, though, as years went by, his 
devotion to his adopted home became well-nigh as intense as 
that of any Londoner “born within the sound of Bow bells.”’ 

Briefly, he was born January 31st, 1856, in the little village 
of Newbury, which lies contiguous to the ancient “home of the 
whalers,’’ Newburyport, Massachusetts, and, as we have indi- 
cated above, came of undiluted New England stock. The love 
of letters was in his blood. His father; Nathan Noyes Withing- 
ton, was a clever journalist, well-known through New England 
for his incisive editorials, while his grandfather, the Rev’d Leonard 
Withington, D. D., a graduate of Yale in the early years of the 
nineteenth century, was a scholarly divine of the old-fash- 
ioned type, who, in his long span of ninety-six years, wrote not 
a few books, chiefly polemic theology, which were, indeed, 
highly praised in the pages of the “‘North American Review,” 
though it may well be doubted whether his ‘unorthodox’ 
grandson ever found time to glance through any of them. 

As a lad, young Withington went in and out of the offices of 
the ‘“Newburyport Herald,” which his father edited, learned to 
set type while still a school-boy, and, shortly after graduating 
from the ‘‘Putnam High School,” secured, to his great delight, a 
position in the “Government Printing Office’”’ at Washington. 
Here he worked hard, thriftily saving his salary, while living 
the life of a young Spartan, and was thus enabled, within a 
twelve month, to realize his dream of seeing the wonders of 
the Old World. He first went to Paris, where he seems to have 
lived for a full year, revelling in the galleries, libraries and 
theatres of that fascinating capital, meanwhile practicing his 
“prentice hand” in writing trenchant criticisms of all that he 
saw for the columns of the local paper in his native town. 
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From Paris, he, not unnaturally, drifted over to London, and 
though, for a time, he came back to his New England home, 
“the world’s capital” (for so it is) had laid its nameless spell 
upon him, and in the early ’80’s back he went to what was 
practically his home to the last. 

Apparently, the purpose had gradually been shaping itself 
in his mind to devote himself to specialistic historical study, and 
settling down in ‘Little Russell Street,’”’ under the very shadow 
of the British Museum, delving daily deeper and deeper into the 
only-partially explored mines of its incomparable MS. riches, 
that purpose sogn became fixed, and it may be truly said that, 
at last, he had ‘found himself.’’ His industry was prodigious, 
his flair in picking up obscure clues was almost unerring, and 
it was not long before he became known to a small band of 
fellow-craftsmen as a man who “knew his business.’”’ From 
specialistic historical study to genealogy it is but a step—in- 
deed, the two are often so closely interwoven as to blend—and 
it was finally as an expert genealogist that he achieved what is 
likely to prove his most lasting claim to remembrance. 

The historical work that he did was, it is true, recognized as 
admirable of its kind—an edition of the “Chronicles” that go 
under the name of ‘‘Holinshed’’—and one or two Elizabethan 
monographs—but they were really never widely known and 
brought him no great reputation, and even less money, from 
the outside world. 

But, on the other hand, he had won an assured place among 
the “elect” genealogists, who find their “happy hunting- 
ground” in ‘“‘the Museum” and “Public Records Office” and 
“Somerset House,” and, as his reputation grew, there came to 
him a numerous clientéle of well-to-do Americans of good 
family, who were very properly eager to have a trained expert 
fix with definitive exactness the degree of their kinship to 
traditional ancestors overseas. The work was to his taste 
and the fees highly remunerative. 

Such was his position and the happy tenor of his life, when 
some twelve years ago, happening on a copy of our Magazine 
either in the British Museum or elsewhere, he was attracted 
by the careful work done by our Editor, and at once wrote, 
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offering to contribute to its pages. We could offer him no 
remuneration, but, like the true scholar that he was, he cared 
nothing for money, and from that time until his untimely end 
there is scarcely a number of our Magazine that is not enriched 
by some contribution from his generous pen. 

Not only did he contribute during these years his delightful 
“Gleanings from English Wills,” which have proved so attrac- 
tive to our readers, but he transcribed with laborious exactness 
from the originals in the British Museum and elsewhere his- 
torical documents of grave import, of which some of the best- 
known historians had previously possessed but imperfect 
knowledge. 

It would be idle for us to reiterate here what we have said 
in Report after Report during the past ten or twelve years 
touching the significant value of these ““Gleanings.”’ Not only 
do they shed instructive side-lights on the social life and econo- 
mic development of the Colony, but they abound in precise 
biographical details that clear up many obscurities in the public 
and private lives of some of our foremost “‘Worthies” of the 
Seventeenth and Eighteenth centuries. 

To recall to you but a few instances out of many—in the 
cases of the Royal governors, Captain Francis West, Sir John 
Harvey, Kemp, Digges, Nott and Dinwiddie—of ‘‘pious Mr. 
Whitaker,’’ and that staunch Royalist, Rev’d Philip Mallory, 
“very diligent in the advancement of religion in this country” 
(to quote from the resolutions of the Assembly of 1660-61)— 
of the Virginia historical writers, William Strachey and William 
Bullock—of the barely-known “‘Councillors,’’ George Minifie 
and William Tucker—of the dauntless ‘‘Physician-General of 
Virginia,’”” Lawrence Bohune, whose dying utterances, as he 
fell mortally wounded on the deck of Captain Chester’s ship 
in her action against two Spanish men-of-war in the West 
Indies (March, 1621), are fit match for those of that valorous 
old “‘sea-dog,’’ Sir Richard Grenville of ‘‘the little Revenge,” 
immortalized by Tennyson—of that ‘“‘compleat sparkish 
Gentleman”’ (as Mr. Commissary Blair sneeringly called him) 
and dashing soldier, Colonel Daniel Parke, Jr., who for his 
headlong valor at ‘‘Blenheim”’ was singled out by Marlborough 
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(on whose staff he was a volunteer) to bear tidings of the 
“famous victory” to Her Majesty, Queen Anne, the latter, in 
recognition of the joyful news, giving him her portrait set in 
diamonds—in all of these instances (and we could multiply 
them), we are enabled through the precise details given in these 
“Gleanings”’ to fill-in with an assured hand much that was 
vague or blurred in the traditional portraiture of these ‘“‘Wor- 
thies’’ and, in not a few cases, to reconcile apparent contradic- 
tions in their respective careers. 

Of the “historical documents of grave import’’ which he 
transcribed for us, from time to time, and to which we have 
briefly adverted above, perhaps, the most significant was the 
“Report of the Surrender of Virginia to the Parliamentary 
Commissioners, March, 1651-52.’’ Until it appeared in the 
pages of our Magazine (Vol. XI, pp. 32-41), it had never before 
been printed, except in “Mercurius Politicus’”’ (No. 103,May 13th 
—May 20th, 1652), a contemporary news-sheet (now in the 
British Museum), which latter was evidently as unknown to 
historians as was the original in the State Paper Office. The 
consequence has been that they have written vaguely, when 
not altogether erroneously, of an event of prime importance in 
the history of the Colony. A careful reading of it proves, 
beyond peradventure, that not only has our own delightful old 
“Beverley” (London: 1705) blundered badly as to important 
details of the “Surrender,’”’ but that a greater than Beverley, 
Samuel R. Gardiner, in his well-known “Commonwealth and 
Protectorate,” has gone still further astray. 

Time would, indeed, fail us to enumerate fully and fairly 
all the kind and generous offices we owe to this most disinter- 
ested friend. But there is a special service of his, which, 
though mention of it has been made in previous Reports, 
should again be dwelt on in this slight memorial, as illustrating, 
perhaps, beyond his other services the almost unique generosity 
of the man. 

In 1911, he ascertained in some way that this Society was 
most anxious to have transcribed by an expert, with view to 
publication in the Magazine, the “Minutes of the Council and 
General Court” of Virginia, the originals of which, as you all 
know, are in the “Congressional Library’”’ at Washington. 
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As some few of you also know, the crabbed hand-writing and 
bewildering abbreviations employed by the various scribes 
who recorded these “Minutes,” render them almost unde- 
cipherable except by a trained and highly intelligent expert. 
The employment of such an expert (as Mr. Withington well 
knew) was far beyond the reach of the slender purse of our 
association. At once, he volunteered to do the work himself, 
expressly stipulating that he was to receive no sort of remunera- 
tion. Nay, more than this did he do, later on. In the midst 
of this “labor of love,” his own imperious engagements in 
London forbade his making his usual annual visit to America, 
at which time it was his custom to work hard over his self- 
imposed task. But not for a moment did he turn from his 
voluntary promise. He at once caused “photostatic’’ copies 
of large portions of the ‘““Minutes’’ to be made at his own ex- 
pense by experts in the “Congressional Library’’ and sent over 
to him. These he found time to decipher and forthwith des- 
patched them to our Secretary. Even for this outlay out of 
his own pocket, he declined to be re-imbursed, laughingly 
putting aside the insistence of our Secretary and pretending 
with rare delicacy that it was a matter of trivial moment, 
which we knew that it was not. 

In order to appreciate the full extent of this large-hearted 
generosity, you must bear in mind that he was, in the language 
of his craft, a “high-priced man,’’ who could readily transmute 
every moment of his precious time into minted “coin of the 
realm.” 

His generosity was, indeed, so ready and persistent, that our 
Secretary, in a sort of comic dismay, was finally driven to con- 
fess that he was afraid to mention to him any rare historical 
document, of which he specially wished a copy, lest Withington 
should at once insist on sending it to the Society. 

There can be no doubt, in truth, that this enthusiastic anti- 
quarian, whose whole soul was in his chosen field, entertained 
a peculiar affection for the Society in whose behalf he had 
labored so long and so unselfishly. In fact, he came, in time, 
to consider himself a member of our regular staff. 
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Whenever he ran across the seas to have a glimpse of old 
scenes and old friends and near kinsmen, he always came to Rich- 
mond for a flying visit, spending nearly every moment of his 
time at the ‘Society House,” where he was ever sure of cordial 
welcome. Small wonder, for he was a man of what our ances- 


’ tors were wont to term “engaging manners,” an “original” 


and incisive talker, who possessed the happy “Art of Putting 
Things,’’ and might, in consequence, count on welcome wher- 
ever men of “light and leading’’ gathered for social converse. 

He paid his last visit to us towards the end of April of this 
year, and was never in better spirits nor more enthusiastic 
as to his work (then in hand or already planned) for the coming 
years. He was carrying back to London with him a large port- 
folio of the “‘photostatic reproductions,’ already mentioned, 
which he was to decipher and soon send back to us. Other 
things of a like kind he characteristically proposed to do for 
the Society. 

At the beginning of the next month, he set sail for England 

in the ill-fated “Lusttania,”’ and on May 7th, he, along with 
other non-combatants, with helpless women and still more 
helpless children, was done to death by the stealthy hand of a 
miscreant, “‘whom ’twere gross flattery to name a coward.” 
Whoever he may be, he and his fellow-miscreant, von Bissing, 
who murdered Edith Cavell, may for a few brief years flaunt 
upon their breast the “Iron Cross,’’ bestowed by an approving 
Kaiser, but on the forehead of each stupid malefactor God 
Himself has stamped the “mark of Cain.” 
' The last seen of Withington (according to a letter written 
by a fellow-passenger, Mr. Harold Boulton of London) was 
that, not taking time to secure a life-belt for himself, he was 
cheerily helping to put the women and children into the few 
boats that could be lowered. To alter Hamlet but a trifle, 
“Look here upon this picture, and on that!” 

As men count years, Mr. Withington was not a young man, 
and yet, when we contemplate his amazing physical vitality, 
his intense alertness of mind, and the undimmed flame of his 
enthusiasm for his chosen work, we cannot choose but think 
of him as another ‘‘Lycidas’’ ‘‘dead ere his prime,” whose un- 
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toward fate, closely akin to Withington’s own, has been com- 
memorated in one of the noblest threnodies of our English 
tongue. And while it is not vouchsafed to us to attain the lofty 
note that has immortalized that more famous Lycidas, “floating 
upon his watery bier, and weltering to the parching wind,”’ it 


may yet be allowed us to attest here in humblest fashion and ° 


in homeliest sincerity, that, outside his immediate family and 
the small circle of his intimates, Lothrop Withington will no- 
where be mourned more deeply and unaffectedly in death than 
in this “‘Old Dominion,” for the perpetuation of whose historic 
glories he had in the fulness of life wrought so long and well. 


Although this Report has already far transcended in volume 
the limits proposed, duty bids us pause to make mention, even 
though it must be in briefest fashion, of one, who for more than 
five-and-twenty years was an enthusiatic member of this 
Society—the distinguished Kentuckian, Lucas Brodhead, who 
was not only a “man of mark”’ in “the blue-grass region,’”’ but 
widely known throughout the Eastern states as “the prince 
of gentlemen horsemen.”’ 

He came of a long line of gallant men and high-bred women 
and, had he so minded, could, of right, have taken as his own 
the proud, yet homely, legend inscribed upon the family-vault 
of the Lords of Colchester—‘“‘All the men were brave, and all 
the women virtuous.” 

Lucas Brodhead, son of Lucas Brodhead and of his wife, 
Mary Cordelia Upshaw Price, was sixth in descent from Cap- 
tain Daniel Brodhead (of the family of that ilk, created by 
James II Lords of the Manor of Monk Britton in Yorkshire), 
who came to America in 1664, as a “Captain of Musketeers,” 
in Colonel Nickoll’s expedition against the New Netherlands 
(See Mr. A. A. Bowmar’s admirable article in the “‘New York 
Genealogical and Biographical Record,” April, 1915). 

Lucas Brodhead, the father of the subject of this sketch, 
migrated from Ulster County, New York, to Kentucky in 1820, 
and, settling at Frankfort, the capital, became, in time, one 
of the leading lawyers in the state. 
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Through his mother, Miss Price, young Brodhead was allied 
by blood to many of the oldest Virginia families, ‘‘gentry- 
folk,’’ as they used to be called in the old days—for her mother 
was Hannah Upshaw of Essex County, daughter of that John 
Upshaw, whose name occurs so frequently in the ‘‘ Journals 
of the House of Burgesses’’, and who was also one of the Sig- 
natories of the famous ‘‘ Articles of the Westmoreland Associ- 
ation, drawn by Richard Henry Lee and presented by him toa 
meeting of restive patriots held at ‘‘Leedstown’’ in West- 
moreland County, February 27th, 1766—the first public de- 
fiance in the Colonies of the odious ‘‘Stamp Act’’ and the first 
(scarcely-veiled) threat of separation from the mother-country— 
promulgated (you will observe) more than nine years before 
the apocryphal ‘‘ Mecklenburg Declaration’’ in North Car- 
olina, and more than ten years before the historic ‘‘ Declaration 
of Independence’’ in Philadelphia. Well might Bancroft 
declare, without a shadow of exaggeration, ‘‘ Virginia rang the 
alarm bell for the continent.’’ 

For the long line of Mr. Brodheads forebears, ‘‘ officers and 
gentlemen’’ for generations, we must refer you to Mr. Bow- 
mar’s delightful article mentioned above, which is well worth 
careful reading. 

Young Brodhead was fortunate in receiving, as a lad, a very 
thorough classical training, but, after a brief college-course, 
he entered upon a business career, in which he scored a very 
notable success. But, within a few years, he gave up “‘business”’ 
as we commonly understand the term, and undertook the more 
congenial task (indeed, the most congenial task to a true Ken- 
tuckian) of managing the large estates, including the cele- 
brated stud-farm,; of his kinsmen, the Alexander brothers. 
This remained his life-work until he retired. 

He was a man of marked executive ability, a shrewd financier, 
and, as might be expected, had been from boyhood passionately 
fond ofhorses. His knowledge of both the English and American 
‘*stud-books’’ was unrivalled, and in any dispute as to equine 
pedigrees that arose, East or West (and they were many), 
his decision was accepted as final. Famous as the ‘‘Woodburn 
Farm’’ became under the elder Alexander, it became more 
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famous still under Mr. Brodhead’s management, and was uni- 
versally conceded by expert ‘‘horsemen’’ to be the “foremost 
breeding-farm’’ in America, if not in the world. 

It was said of that fine old Virginian, ‘Jack’ Roane of “Up 
pomac,’’ in King William County, who represented Virginia 
for so many years with marked distinction in the Congress 
of the United States (and who, by the way, was a kinsman of 
Brodhead’s, for his mother was Sally Upshaw), that he was 
“a living encyclopaedia of Virginia pedigrees of men and horses.”’ 

The same (mutatis mutandis) could be said with perfect 
truth of Mr. Brodhead. According to Mr. Bowmar’s lists, 
he possessed a collection, unrivalled outside of great public 
libraries, of family-letters, military commissions of his ancestors, 
land-grants, deeds, family-muniments of all sorts, running back 
for over three centuries. If the scientific breeding of “‘thorough- 
breds’’ was the pursuit in life he most preferred, genealogy 
was scarcely less a passion with him, and, when he retired from 
active management of the stud-farm some twelve or fourteen 
years ago, the absorbing occupation of his busy brain was in 
arranging and annotating this great mass of family documents. 
In this engrossing task (which was really no ‘‘task,’’ but a 
veritable ‘‘labor of love’), he was fortunate in having the keen 
sympathy and active assistance of a congenial helpmate, whose 
distinguished ancestry matched his own, and we trust that it is no 
impertinence on our part to express the hope that, now that he 
is gone, this accomplished lady will see fit to edit and to publish 
to the reading world this intimate family record of her hus- 
band’s gallant forebears, who served king and republic alike 
with distinction for over three hundred years. 

Mr. Brodhead never entered ‘‘ public life,’’ as that term is 
commonly accepted, but he was, nevertheless, immensely 
interested in all public questions, and, as he was a man of wide 
acquaintance and universal popularity, the politicians had always 
to reckon with his disinterested, yet potent, influence. 


In appearance, he was the beau-ideal of the ‘‘gallant Ken- : 


tuckian’’—of commanding presence and gracious manners, 
possessing the indescribable ‘‘bel air’’ of the born aristocrat, 
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yet, withal, what is commonly known in these latter days as 
‘*a good mixer’’ with all sorts and conditions of men. 

He had little more than rounded out his ‘‘three score years 
and ten,’’ when he fell quietly asleep at ‘‘Okalee,’’ his country 
home in Woodford County, Kentucky, Oct. Ist, 1914 (though 
the announcement of his death did not reach us until the 
spring of the current year). 

He was universally lamented throughout his native state, and 
widely elsewhere, while this Society will long miss the active 
support and keen sympathy with its aims which he ungrudgingly 
accorded it for over a quarter of a century. Se 4 

| 

In conclusion, we must emphasize once more our poignant 
regret that, for reasons already stated, we are debarred from 
paying even a passing tribute to others in this mournful roll— 
especially to three old friends:—Major Hotmes Conran, 
of Winchester, the daring soldier, learned jurist and brilliant 
orator—JacoB HEFFLEFINGER, the modest and erudite anti- 
quarian of Hampton, whose “‘Kecoughtan, Old and New” 
gave him high rank among our local historians—and last, 
but by no means least, the witty and genial Ropert L. ParrisH, 
Jr., of Covington, who, but for the untimely fate which snatched 
him from us in the full flush of his young manhood, had surely 
achieved high reputation as an expert in rare ‘‘ Virginiana.’’ 

Yet, after all, words are, at best, but idle things, and, mayhap, 
even in the land beyond the stars, these three old friends, 
divining the wistful tenderness and regret that underlie our 
hushed ‘“‘requiescat’”, may, like Browning’s dead ‘‘Evelyn 
Hope,’’ “remember and—understand.’’ 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 


W. GORDON McCABE, 
President. 


At the conclusion of the Annual Report, Mr. J. Alston 
Cabell was called to the chair. 

The next business was the election of officers and members 
of the Executive Committee. On motion, a nominating com- 
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mittee consisting of Mr. W. Clayton Torrence, Col. Jennings C. 
West and Mr. Charles C. Anderson was appointed. 


When the committee retired a motion was made and adopted 
thanking President McCabe for his services to the Society during 
the past year. Mr. Cabell gracefully tendered the thanks of 
the Society to President McCabe. 


The nominating committee returned and recommended that 
the following be elected: 


President—W. Gordon McCabe, Richmond, Va. 


Vice-Presidenis—Archer Anderson, Richmond, Va., Edward 
V. Valentine, Richmond, Va. and Lyon G. Tyler, Williams- 
burg, Va. 


Corresponding Secretary and Librarian—William G. Stanard, 
Richmond, Va. 


Recording Secretary—D. C. Richardson, Richmond, Va. 
Treasurer—Robert A. Lancaster, Jr., Richmond, Va. 


Executive Committee—C. V. Meredith, Richmond, Va., 
Charles W. Kent, University of Virginia, J. Stewart Bryan, 
Richmond, Va., A. C. Gordon, Staunton, Va., S. S. P. Patte- 
son, Richmond, Va., S. H. Yonge, Richmond, Va., William 
H. Palmer, Richmond, Va., Rt. Rev. A. M. Randolph, Nor- 
folk, Va., Daniel Grinnan, Richmond, Va., J. P. McGuire, Jr., 
Richmond, Va., Wm. A. Anderson, Lexington, Va., Morgan 
P. Robinson, Richmond. Va. 


On motion the officers and members named were unani- 
mously elected. 


President Mc Cabe resumed the chair, and there being no 
further business, on motion, the meeting adjourned. 
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Vout. XXIV. January, 1916. No. 1 


REPoRT OF THE JourRNEY oF Francis Louis MICHEL FROM 
BERNE, SWITZERLAND, TO VIRGINIA, OCTOBER 2, 
1701-DEcEMBER 1, 1702.(1) 


Translated and edited by Prof. Wm. J. Hinke, Ph. D. 


[The attention of the translator (Prof. Hinke) was first drawn 
to the reports and letters of Michel by Mr. Albert Cook Myers, 
the well known Quaker historian of Pennsylvania. In his 
researches, connected with the editing of the ‘‘Complcte Works 
of Wm. Penn,” Mr. Myers had come across these valuable 
documents, which had been printed in part in 1898 in a histori- 
cal year book, published in Berne, Switzerland. It is entitled, 
‘‘Neues Berner Taschenbuch auf das Jahr 1898,’ i. e., “New 
Berne Pocket Book for the Year 1898.’’ In this Year Book (pp. 
59-144) Mr. J. H. Graf published a series of reports and letters of 
Michel, from a Ms. in the city library of Berne, under the title: 
“Francis Louis Michel of Berne and his first Travels to America, 
1701-1704.’’ As there were a number of omissions in this pub- 
lication, a complete copy of the Ms. was secured through the 


(1)-This report of Michel is accompanied by a map, which he himself 
drew of the entrance of the Chesapeake Bay. The reproduction in the 
MaGaziNE is a reduced copy of Michel's map. 
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kindness and courtesy of the Chief Librarian of the Berne 
library, Prof. Dr. Wolfgang F. von Miilinen. The whole Ms. 
is now published for the first time in an English translation.(la) 

Francis Louis Michel, who is well known through his con- 
nection with Baron Graffenried and the establishment of the 
first German colony at New Berne, North Carolina, in the year 
1710, belonged to a prominent Berne family, Michel von 
Schwertschwendi. His father, David Michel, born 1634, was 
Lord of Ralligen, became member of the Great Council of 
Berne in 1673 and prefect of Gottstatt in 1684. He died Feb- 
ruary 7, 1696. He had three children. His younger son, John 
Louis, born April 6, 1684, became Lord of Aarau and revenue 
commissioner in Yverdon. His older son, whose date of birth 
seems to be unknown, led an adventurous life as traveler and 
explorer in America. His daughter, Johanna Esther, was 
married to Abraham Wild, prefect of Buchsee. In his early 
life Francis Louis Michel had a military training. He probably 
served as an officer in the French army. His whole later con- 
duct, as well as his interest in military affairs, point in that 
direction. After he had returned home, Michel made two 
journeys to America, between the years 1702-1704. His letters 
and reports show that he aimed at settling a Swiss colony in 
America. In this he was not directly successful, but his letters 
led to the organization of a joint-stock company, known as 
George Ritter and Co., under whose auspices Christopher von 
Graffenried founded the German colony of New Berne, N. C., 
in the year 1710, at the mouth of the Trent and Neuse rivers. 

The more important documents of Francis Louis Michel, 
preserved at Berne, are in reality not the originals themselves, 
but copies, made by his brother, John Louis Michel. They 
consist of the following: 

1. A short report of his journey to America, October 2, 1701- 
December 1, 1702, accompanied by a series of sketches: (a) A - 
map showing the entrance of the Chesapeake Bay; (b) a sketch 
of the College at Williamsburg; (c) a sketch of the State House, 


(la)-In the interpretation of difficult words, the translator had the 
assistance of Prof. A. B. Faust, of Cornell University, and of Prof. W. F. 
von Milinen, of the University of Berne, Switzerland. 
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begun 1702; (d) a sketch of the Church at Williamsburg; (e) a 
sketch of a waterspout; (f) a sketch of three Indians and their 
houses. 

2. “Several letters, which arrived after the departure of my 
brother, dated February 14, 1703, from London, and from 
America.” 

3. A draft of a petition to the Queen of England, asking for a 
concession, in order to found a colony there.] 


SHORT REPORT OF THE AMERICAN JOURNEY, WHICH WAS MADE 
FROM THE 2ND OF OCTOBER OF LAST YEAR TO THE FIRST OF 
DECEMBER OF THIS CURRENT YEAR 1702. 


On the Ship Nassau, 
built for 700 tons and forty pieces [of cannon]. 
Account of my first travels. 
Soli Deo Gloria. 


1701, October. After I had determined upon this journey, 
I engaged passage on a ship going down the Rhine, at Basle, on 
the 8th of October, and on the 30th of said month I arrived in 
Rotterdam, where an English yacht lay ready, to convey 
Milord Galloway to London. I made use of this opportunity. 
On the evening of the 31st, we left the land and with the ebb 
and a weak but good wind sailed for three hours, then anchored. 
In the morning we made use of the tide and at ten o’clock 
reached Briel [Brielle](2), a city five hours distant from Rotter- 
dam. As the wind was too weak Milord stayed there till the 
following morning. In the forenoon we sailed with an east wind 
out of the Rhine into the ocean, for about two hours, when we 
were forced, because of the weak wind and the unfavorable tide, 
to cast anchor. At evening the aforesaid wind increased and 
we advanced during the night about 30 hours [90 miles]. At 
noon we saw land, which looked as if it were enclosed by high, 
white walls, inasmuch as the largest part of England towards 
the ocean lies upon white and high cliffs of chalk. At evening 


(2)-Brielle lies at what is now the mouth of the New Meuse River, on 
the island of Voorne. 
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we anchored in the Tems [Thames]. In the morning we sailed 
up the stream, covered with ships, through a beautiful and fer- 
tile district, passing the town of Gravesend. 

1701, November. To-night, namely the 4th of November, 
we landed in London, not far from the Tower. But before we 
landed we were carefully searched for the third time, whether 
we had any dutiable goods. Even the trunks of Milord were 
not spared. The dutiable goods consist among other things 
of yarn, laces, linen, that is unused, wine, whiskey, and other 
foreign goods. As it was already dark and as I was unacquaint- 
ed with English customs and the English language, I had great 
difficulty in finding a lodging place for the night. But in the 
morning a Frenchman showed me a room, in the so-called 
Quarter Gracq, which was rented by the week, where I stayed 
till my embarkation. 

I shall not delay long in order to describe this great and mighty 
city and the fertile country, because, as one of the most beautiful 
and richest countries, it is sufficiently wellknown. In this great 
metropolis the splendid St. Paul’s cathedral is especially note- 
worthy, whose size and costly workmanship excite attention, 
since more than thirty six years have been spent in its erection 
and more than ten years will still be necessary before it is com- 
pleted(3). It is built of large white hewn stone. To secure the 
necessary money for it the burning of hard coal is taxed. Each 
wagonload is taxed a crown, which yields an incredibly large 
sum. 

Not far from the city two royal castles are located, together 
with the adjoining pleasure and game parks, where the late 
king William used to spend much time. One is called Kensing- 
ton(4), the other Grenwitsch [Greenwich].(5) 


(3)-According to Baedeker's London, 16th ed., 1911, p. 91, ‘‘the present 
church, designed by Christopher Wren and begun in 1675, was opened for 
divine service on December 2, 1697, and completed in 1710. The greater 
part of the cost of the construction, which may be estimated at about 
850,000 1., was dcfrayed by a tax on coal entering the port of London.”’ 

(4)-Kensington Palace was purchased from the second Earl of Notting- 
ham by King William III. in 1689. The present brick edifice was built 
for William and Mary in 1689-91. See Baedeker’s London, p. 264. 

(5)-Greenwich Palace, built by Charlcs IT. in 1667, was converted into 
a Hospital for aged and disabled soldicrs by William III. in 1694. See 
Bacdeker’s London, p. 393. 
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In order to gain my purpose, I went out daily to inquire when 
the West India ships would sail. After eight days I learned 
that within four weeks, as usual, a large number of ships would 
leave for that country, but especially the ship Nassau, upon 
which it was possible at that time, because of the King’s liberal- 
ity, to travel free of charge. To that end I inquired of the 
commissioner, appointed for that purpose, who at once ap- 
proved of my desire and informed me that the ship would sail 
within four weeks. The stranger can find out daily, at the 
Bourse, when and where the ships ready to sail leave, and also 
the name of the captain and at what place and time he is to be 
found; the size of the ship, the number of sailors and cannons 
is also stated. 

The ordinary fare is five pounds, sometimes six, for the jour- 
ney across, but only half that amount for the return journey. 
After I had made sure of the ship, I inquired what marketable 
goods could be purchased. I bought, as far as I was able, some 
of every kind, also what was necessary for the journey and my 
stay there, namely: A mattress, linen, whiskey, ready-made 
clothes, hats, stockings, shoes, rifles, all kinds of household 
goods and implements, knives, scissors, shoe buckles, hair 
powder, especially amber, all kinds of perfumes and laces; in 
short everything that a man needs, except food. The ordinary 
and lowest profit is fifty percent. But there are goods on which 
one can double and even treble his money. The largest profit 
of the merchants is due to the fact that the inhabitants of the 
West [Western World] have to order everything from England, 
because through lack of artisans nothing can be made in that 
country, although the materials for many things can be found 
there. It is probable that the merchants in England make no 
search for this [material], but rather discourage it, because they 
would lose much in trade. 

When I had finished my purchases and the appointed time 
had come, I went to the commissioner, named Captain Jaco, 
who resides in St. Anne street.(6) He informed me that the 
ship would soon be ready to leave and that it was lying at anchor 


(6)-St. Anne St. is near Westminster Abbey, connecting Orchard St 
and Great Peter St. 
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at Blackwahl [Blackwall](7), one hour from London. He gave 
me a note to Captain Robert Trischen, to receive me and to 
board me according to custom. 

1701, December. On the 15th of December I went on board 
of ship. I looked at once for a well located cabin and with some 
effort made myself comfortable. There were 140 persons on 
the same deck. We stayed there without prospect [of depart- 
ure] till January 14, 1702. 

1702, January. The cause [of the delay] was the contrary 
wind and also the fact that our ship, because of its size, was 
subject to military service. But Mr. William, the owner of the 
ship, substituted another ship in its place. He was able to 
secure this concession because he was a member of parliament 
at that time. Fourteen ships are owned by him. The king 
has knighted him. He has great wealth. In his youth he was 
a common sailor. 

During this time merchandise and provisions were daily taken 
on board, and also some poor English (*) people, or persons who 
had been guilty of some crime, young and old, sold into servitude 
for four years. Those who are not of age must serve, according 
to law, till they have reached the 21st year, for food and clothes. 
When they are sold in Virginia the ordinary price is from ten to 
eighteen pounds. After they have gained their liberty, they 
work for some years, until they themselves can set up a planta- 
tion or farm, as indeed most of the inhabitants of that land have 
come in in such a manner and have settled there in that way. 

In passing, I cannot omit to relate briefly what happened on 
the 22nd at night, at ten o’clock, through those sold into servi- 
tude. It should be known that there are people in England 
and especially in London, who sell foreigners and simple- 
minded people to go on West India ships. About fifty of these 
deceived and liberty-loving people plotted together, supplied 
themselves secretly with sticks, to be used in case they would 


Meet opposition in their effort to seize the sloop by force and to 


(7)-The Blackwall docks, near Blackwal! tunnel, are at the east end of 
London. 

(*)-The original does not read ‘‘Armee Leuten,”’ as the printed edition 
om Book, p. 67) gives it, but ‘‘armen Leuten,’’ as Prof. von Milinen 
reads it. 
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return to the land. But they had to come up the stairway, 
close to which I and four French families had settled. We 
looked in upon the commotion for a while, not knowing of their 
intention, until they all made a furious rush to seize the stair- 
way. We thought their object was to attack us, hence four 
of us seized swords and held the passage-way, until the ship’s 
owner, together with twelve sailors, who had heard the uproar 
in their beds, came down in their shirts with their guns and 
anchor bars, saw the tumult and knocked down everybody who 
resisted and did not escape. Many were badly wounded and 
beaten. They took twenty of the leaders, whom they laid, 
during the whole cold night, backwards across the cable and the 
anchor-ropes. The noise was heard on shore and became known 
in London. The captain came to hear what was the nature 
of the tumult. After he had heard of their plan, he ordered 
twelve of the chief ringleaders and also two women, who had 
incited the revolt, to be locked up inirons. They had to suffer 
for it during the whole journey. The owner of the ship and 
also the captain were very grateful, that so few of us had held 
up the mob, and had taken the part of the ship’s owner, in re- 
turn for which we were well treated. Especially at our de- 
parture, when the King refused to pay the passage money for 
the fugitives from France [Huguenots], as the commissioner in- 
formed us, we had no other thought than that we would have 
to pay, namely six pounds sterling. But the rich owner asked 
us to see him. We had to relate to him from beginning to end 
how it all had happened. He told us that, though there was 
no hope that we be paid from the king’s treasury as hitherto, 
yet in consideration of our services and faithfulness, he wished 
us good luck on our journey, but asked no money. Each one 
also had to drink to his health. 

After the above date we were fully ready for the journey and 
we weighed anchor for the fifth time, in vain. On the 14th, 
however, we had good sailing weather, hence we left in the fore- 
noon and in the evening reached Gravesend, situated about 21 
miles from London. It is provided with a strong fort(8), on 

(8)-‘‘On the Essex bank, opposite Gravesend, "we observe the ‘low 
bastions of Tilbury Fort, originally constructed by Henry VIII. to defend 


the mouth of the Thames, and since extended and strengthened;”’ see 
Baedeker, London, p. 392. 
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the other side of the water, where ships stop, sometimes be- 
cause of stormy weather, at other times to get papers of clear- 
ance and ammunition(9). The servants of the ship are also 
paid here, if they have anything to demand. 

We lay there till the 24th. As there was good wind then, we 
left in the forenoon and in the evening reached the mouth of the 
Tems [Thames] at Northpoint(10). There we anchored. The 
battle ships of the first class pass the winter here. On the fol- 
lowing day, with a weak wind, we advanced 88 miles. The 
next day we passed a dangerous place over the covered sand- 
banks(11),which lie between Northpoint and Dunes [Downs](12) 
The path of the ships is marked, as being 3, 4, 5 to 6 fathoms of 
water. The dangerous character of the place is shown by the 
masts, which protrude out of the water at many places. These 
lie not far from Marget [Margate]. On the 26th, in beautiful 
weather, but with weak, contrary wind, we reached Dunes 
[Downs], where 64 large as well as small warships and mer- 
chantmen of different nationalities were assembled. This 
harbor is guarded by two sea castles, between them lies an open 
notable place (13),but the east wind is very dangerous to the 
ships, which stay there, as five days before our arrival fifteen 
small and large ships, through the severe storm and the breaking 
of anchor ropes or cables, were broken to pieces on the chalk 
cliffs, and partly were driven to and upon sandbanks where 
most of them suffered shipwreck. 

1702, February. We stayed there to the 6th of February, on 
account of the contrary north-west wind. Two ships returned 
from the sea badly used up through the rough weather. Inas- 
much as the wind blew from the east in the evening, we, to- 


(9)-The description of Baedeker agrees closely: ‘‘Vesscls on their way 
up the Thames here take pilots and customs house officer on board, and 
outward bound vessels also usually touch here;”’ see London, p. 433f. 

(10)-Northpoint is identical with the promontory North Foreland, 
about half a mile from Margate. : 

(11)-These sandbanks are the dangerous quicksands, called Goodwin 
Sands; see Baedeker, Great Britain, 3rd ed., 1894, p. 24. 

(12)-‘‘The ‘Downs,’ between Goodwin Sands and the mainland form 
an excellent harbour of refuge in stormy weather;’’ see Baedeker, Great 
Britain. p. 25. 

(13)-This notable place is Deal, with Deal Castle to the north of the 
— and Walmer Castle to the south of it; see Baedeker, Great Britain, 
p. 25. 
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gether with twelve other ships, weighed anchor, but we could 
not leave this evening with the others, because the captain de- 
layed too long on shore and we had to weigh two heavy anchors. 
At dawn, on the 7th, we sailed by Douvres [Dover], six miles 
from Dunes. Here the channel is only 21 miles wide, so that 
Calais in France can well be recognized. The wind changed to 
our disadvantage, hence we had to tack about, towards the 
coast of Normandy. We saw some French fishermen together 
with a large ship. It soon signalled by a flag that it was Eng- 
lish. Finally we were compelled to make for Spitheat [Spit- 
head](14), which lies opposite the Isle of Wight. We had great 
difficulty in veering about, because the wind was altogether 
contrary. There is a strong fort which guards the harbor(15) 
This is one of the best and securest sea ports of England. A 
large number of warships were there, most of them ready to 
sail. They were filled with men pressed into service. We 
stayed there during the night. The next morning we sailed 
about six miles, in stormy weather, and cast anchor before Cow 
[Cowes], a beautiful place in the island(16). There were 56 
merchantmen there, waiting for east wind, which had not blown 
for ten weeks, the northerly and westerly wind is especially 
common. There was among others a large Dutch ship there, 
destined for the East Indies, which had waited six weeks for 
favorable wind. The ship’s company was large and sickness 
was among them, so that more than forty persons had died 
since they were lying there. 

We had to wait again for wind till the 18th. In the mean- 
time the empty water barrels were filled in the beautiful and 
fruitful Isle of Wight. It extends thirty miles in length and 
six miles in width(17). Oysters are taken there in large quan- 
tities. It looked as if the wind would not change soon, hence 
the captain sent for his wife from London. It is only forty 


. spe roadstead of Spithead is between Portsmouth and the Isle of 
Jight. 

(15)-Blockhouse Fort, opposite Point Battery in Portsmouth, is prob- 
ably meant; see Baedeker, Great Britain, map facing p. 55. 
‘ (16)-West Cowes has the best harbor in the Isle of Wight, see Baedeker, 

(17)-Baedeker’s Great Britain, p. 67, gives the extent of the island as 

22 miles in length and 13 miles in width. 
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miles by land(18). She reached the ship Saturday evening. 
But in the morning of the 18th, at dawn, it began to blow from 
the east. At noon it was very good sailing weather, so that all 
preparations for sailing were made. The captain’s wife took 
leave and was taken back on a sloop with two pieces of cannon. 
At the same time our pilot, Mr. Bonnus, went on land, because 
of his health, in his place Mr. Buller came. At two o’clock all 
the ships were under sail. They were saluted by the fort lo- 
cated there, with many shots of cannon, to which the ships gave 
many replies and thus they took leave. They sailed together 
between the island and the mainland, passed the last fort(19), 
which lies on the land near the place of exit, and then they 
passed into the sea. Each ship showed by its flag its nation- 
ality, namely English, Dutch, Swedish, Danish and those from 
Hamburg. Most of them took their course southward. Our 
ship alone turned westward. The condition of our ship was as 
follows: We had only 18 pieces of cannon that could be used, 
besides the captain, officers, sailors, passengers and merchants, 
together with 130 persons that had been sold, in all 218 souls. 
We were also sufficiently supplied with all kinds of provisions. 
Food was henceforth distributed in the following manner: Five 
passengers had to club together. They received daily four 
pounds of biscuit, one quart of beer, two quarts of water, two 
pieces of beaf and pork, weighing six pounds, in addition every 
noon, which was mealtime and announced by the ringing of 
bells, a dish full of large peas. On Sundays and Wednesdays 
we received in place of the meat two pounds of flour and half 
a pound of pork lard, out of which a thick paste is made, which 
is put into alinen sack. It is cooked with the meat, but not as 
long as the latter. Grape juice is often put into it, which is a 
good dish, called boudin [pudding]. It happens often that in- 
stead of meat fresh and large beans with butter are given out. 
The food is often, on account of the heat and because it is not 
salted sufficiently, like the water, of such bad taste that we 
suffered considerably, especially because the large number of 


(18)-The exact distance from London to Portsmouth is 44 miles; see 
Baedeker, Great Britain, p. 55. 

(19)-Probably Hearst Castle is meant, one of the cost defences of 
Henry VIII; see Baedeker, Great Britain, p. 95. 
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mice spoiled our bread altogether. The captain and those 
that eat at his table are always supplied with fresh meat, nor do 
they use wine and strong beer sparingly. It costs ten pounds 
for the journey outwards and six pounds for the return trip to 
eat at his table, besides the transportation fare. 

This night the ship began to rock. In the morning we saw 
no land, but two ships came in sight. As the wind increased 
the ship rocked more than before, so that almost all were seized 
with sea sickness. With many others I was unable to eat any- 
thing within four days. Even if one did eat something, it did 
not stay, but the stomach had to surrender it again, which was 
a great hardship to the people. Usually one cannot eat for 
some time even that food, which one could eat before the sick- 
ness. The meat was lying about in large quantities, because 
the rations were cooked as usual, although during the first days 
hardly anybody ate anything. ; 

The east wind continued constantly, so that we needed from 
twelve to sixteen sails. On the 21st, we passed Sorlingen(20) 
[Scilly islands], the extreme end of England, a dangerous cliff. 
A French woman died to-day. She was a lively, sensible and 
thoughtful woman, who left a husband together with two little 
boys. Three hours after her death a sack full of stones was 
attached to her and thus she was consigned to the deep. 

1702, March. The above mentioned wind continued blowing 
strong to the 8th of March. We sailed every twenty four hours 
betweén sixty and eighty miles. While doing it we were 
troubled considerably by the violent motion of theship. During 
this time nothing remarkable occurred. On the 8th, at noon, 
as on every day when the sun shines, the captain took the lati- 
tude. He found that we were on the 45th degree, about 650 
hours or 1950 miles from London. Day and night there was at 
this point a difference of two and a half hours in time. The 
more one turns west, the longer the day becomes, compared 
with our country or Europe. The acute fever prevailed among 
us very much, so that about forty men and women were sick, 
and every week one or two were taken off. They were all 


(20)-Sorlingues is the French name of Scilly Islands, forty miles from 
Land's End, the extreme south-west corner of England. 
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thrown into the ocean as mentioned above. Hitherto I have 
kept well, except getting sea-sick, but on the 11th I fell asleep 
on the stern of the ship, lying in the sun. The climate of this 
region is said to be warm throughout the whole year. During 
this time there died among others an English lady, of high 
family and great wealth. As she had been guilty of some in- 
discretion, her family was sending her to Virginia. The captain 
had a coffin made for her, in which were placed stones and 
through which holes were bored, so that it might sink more 
readily. 

From the date mentioned last till Easter we advanced fairly 
well. Inasmuch as a long journey was anticipated, the daily 
rations were diminished, especially did we suffer for lack of 
water. On Easterday a driving storm blew from north-east, 
mixed with rain and showers. We could not cook to day, be- 
cause the ship was repeatedly thrown from one side to the other. 
At noon the storm increased, so that not more than half a sail 
could be hoisted. A large rope, which was meant to steady the 
mast, was torn. 

1702, April. We had again beautiful sailing weather, with 
wind from the north-east. The captain, with the owner of the 
ship, took the latitude. They found that we had passed the 
3lst degree. We saw, upon our left, about an hour’s distance 
[three miles] from us a waterspout(21), which are usually seen 
at certain places, when good sailing weather is coming, but they 
are terrible and dangerous to the ships, if one cannot escape from 
them, or break them up through cannon balls, which are shot off 
at them. They appear like a cloud on the water and in the air. 
From the lower cloud rises a stream of water like a serpent into 
the upper cloud. Experience shows that when a ship comes 
near and breaks up the waterspout, a mass of water falls down, 
which, if it does not sink the ship, damages it seriously. 

On the 2nd we had beautiful warm weather. We saw a ship 
in the morning behind us, well provided with sails. It was ap- 


proaching us. We made ready for a fight, if it had to be. To- 


wards evening we were still close together. We thought it was 


(21)-This waterspout must have impressed Michel very much, for he 
made a sketch of it, which forms part of the Ms. 
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surely a pirate. Finally the captain hoisted the English flag. 
It was answered by the same, which pleased us very much. We 
did not feel much desire to fight. Finally we came together 
so closely that the captains could talk to each other through 
the speaking trumpet and could drink to each other’s health. 
The ship was from Bristol and like ourselves on the journey to 
Virginia. As this was the first company we had, the captains 
would have liked to come together to celebrate, but the high sea 
did not permit it. Upon our inquiry how far we were from land, 
he answered, 250 miles. According to our count it was 300 
miles. In order to find out how far a ship has sailed or gotten 
away from land, on the one hand, the degrees of latitude are 
taken, on the other hand the English have the custom to take 
soundings every two hours, day and night, without interrup- 
tion, by means of a line, to which a little board in triangle shape 
is attached. On the one side, namely below, it is covered with 
lead. It [the triangular board] is attached with a cord at two 
places. It remains perpendicular and almost immovable in one 
place in the water. When the ship goes fast, much cord on the 
ship is unrolled from a capstan. A sandglass of half a minute 
is used at the same time and when the little board in the water 
is ready, the glass is turned around, and the cord islet go. When 
the glass is empty, the cord is held, which is marked, and it can 
be seen easily how many fathoms the ship made in half a minute. 
Then they figure out how many miles the ship makes in two 
hours, which is recorded in the [log] book. 

A large number of fish were encountered. From that time 
I had more and more heat in my head, until I lost consciousness 
on the 16th. The physician, a Saxon, who cared more for 
‘eating and drinking than for his calling, gave me various 
remedies, so that after a lapse of cight days I improved. 
What was most troublesome was the fact that I could not eat 
the ship’s food, but we did not have any other. About this 
time the favorable wind began to fail. The captain stated 
that he had traveled westward nine times, but had never seen 
this wind last so long, nor had traveled westward so far in so 
little time. It should be known that on the journey across 
north and west winds generally prevail. 
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After the calm had lasted two days and we had traveled in 
that time hardly thirty miles, the wind began to blow from the 
north, which was not favorable for us. On the 19th, at day- 
break, we discovered a ship on our right, about twelve miles from 
us. As the wind carried us towards it, it made every effort to 
approach. In this latitude pirates are commonly found. : We 
saw that it approached us and was sailing better than we, hence 
we prepared our defence. The masts were fastened with chains, 
the cannons and firearms were loaded, the broad swords and 
short pikes were laid out. All the men were assembled, the 
women were locked in the hold. The sailors had to fix their 
beds and hammocks on the quarter deck as a breastwork, so that 
we might be safe against the small arms. Forty bottles of 
whiskey were ready to fill the people with courage. Meanwhile 
we approached closer. We saw through the fieldglasses that it 
was not as large as ours, but we could not discover the nation- 
ality or whether it was a pirate. Finally evening came and, 
because of the darkness, we saw it no more. But we kept a good 
lookout and changed our course, so that in the morning we had 
lost sight of each other. In clear weather one can see from 
seven to ten hours [21-30 miles]. The wind was eight days 
north north-west and often even west. We had to change our 
course not only, but were even driven back about one hundred 
miles. During this time we suffered very much through the 
roughness of the sea, so that we could not lie down at night, 
much less could we rest. If we did not hold fast somewhere 
we were thrown from one side to the other. With great trouble 
and cost I had a pitcher of ptisan(22) cooked for me, which one 
night was hurled down from its place, because the ship was 
thrown on one side, and all was lost. We saw at different times 
large and small fish. Once at evening during a violent rain- 
storm, we saw a part of a broken ship, drifting close to us, in- 
deed so near that it was difficult to turn away from it. The 
_ wind turned to south and often north-east, so that we had to go 
with a quarter sail and even less, yet we made day after day 28 


(22)-The form of the word used by Michel is ‘‘phtisana.”” It isa Greek 
word, ptisane, peeled barley, then also barley water. Webster defines 
ptisan as ‘‘barley water with other ingredients.’’ In Latin the form is 
plisana, in French fisane, in English piisan, pronounced tizan. 
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to 36 hours. On the 22nd two large ships hove in sight, east of 
us. It was stormy weather and dark, so that we were soon 
unable to see them. On the 3rd of May it was beautiful 
weather for sailing. The captain of a ship which had sailed 
with us since yesterday came on board during the calm of to- 
day. He was well received by our people and entertained till 
evening. 

1702, May. On the 4th, the wind came from the south-east, 
which expedited our journey. We saw again two ships. The 
one seemed to be a warship. But we made no efforts for our 
defense as before, because we did not regard ourselves capable 
of making a resistance, if they should attack. It also looked 
like an English ship, but it could not approach us to-day. On 
the morning of the next day it was an hour [three miles] away 
fromus. It made straight forus. Wewere ratherafraid. But 
we soon saw by the flag that it had an English emblem and 
color, red with a white cross in a white field, at the upper corner 
near the pole. As it was good sailing weather, the captains 
came to our ship, where they were hospitably entertained. The 
large ship, which we had taken for a warship, was one of the 
most beautiful merchantmen, named “Indian King”’ or “Wild 
King,”’ because it had been built in Virginia. Three years ago 
it fell into the hands of the pirates not far from land, but was 
rescued after a hard battle by the governor(23). Sixty pirates 
were taken prisoners, of all kinds of nations, nearly all of whom 
were later hung in England. The joint reckoning of all the 
captains agreed that we were not more than fifty miles from 
land, because we had seen signs of land for four days, plants of 
roses from the Bahamas, as also all kinds of land birds. The 
water had already changed its former blue color into green. 
To-day we saw a large fish [whale], which could swim very fast 
and from time to time threw up much water archlike. The 
“Wild King’’ sailed to-day close to us, as also the other ships, 
because, as stated above, their captains were with us. The 
crew of the above mentioned ship had a large fishing-hook, to 


(23)-Robert Beverley in his History and Present State of Virginia, Lon- 
don, 1705, Book I, p. 102f., shows at length that it wasnot Governor Nich- 
olson who deserved credit for the capture of the pirates, but Captain 
Passenger, Commander of the Shoram, a fifth rate man of war. 
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which four pounds of meat were attached by a rope. In the 
evening a hundred pound fish was hanging to it, which caused 
great joy and rejoicing. Our cook, an Indian by birth, was sent 
by the captain to that ship to get a piece [of the fish]. It was at 
once prepared and distributed, but it was not good. 

On the 6th we had still beautiful weather. We saw various 
signs of land. We made a sounding for 200 fathoms, but con- 
trary to expectation, did not strike bottom. To the rope an 
oblong piece of lead is attached, to the bottom of which a piece 
of tallow is pasted. If it strikes stony soil, the tallow frequently 
stays down. By the soil that adheres those who are expert in it 
can tell how far the land is and what region it is. On the 7th 
another sounding was taken, but, to our surprise, we were again 
unable to find bottom. The reckoning is perhaps sixty miles 
wrong. At night bottom was struck to our great joy at 118 
fathoms. The lead and the tallow were cut off and, according 
to custom, were fastened to the small mast, the number of the 
fathoms being added with chalk. White sand and small 
oyster shells had adhered to the tallow. On the following day 
bottom was found at 90, 78 and 52 fathoms and, as we did not 
dare to sail at night, for fear of running upon the large sand- 
banks, which lie before the bay, we anchored. At break of day 
we heard from the mast the pleasant call: Land, land! Every 
one appeared happy and thanked God. It is customary to give 
a bottle of whiskey to the one who first sees the land. 

The coast appears at first like a forest standing in water. 
When we drew nearer, we could recognize out of the different 
green colors the various kinds of trees, growing together. At 
noon we sailed between Accomac and Quiquedam into the 
[Chesapeake] Bay, with four and five fathoms of water. Four- 
teen miles further up we ran into the York river and on the same 
night we reached Yorktown, where six ships were lying at 
anchor. We were grected with many salutes, to which we 
replied. 

What has become known to me of this country and what I 
have learned from my own experience and have heard from the 
inhabitants, I shall now relate briefly: 

It is well known that this fourth part [continent] of the world 
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was first discovered in the 15th century, about 1492, by Jean 
[Christopher] Colombo, an Italian of Genoa. The first island 
which he saw towards the south he called Hispaniola. From 
there they sailed to the kingdoms of Peru and Mexico, so rich 
in gold and silver. Whole books have been written regarding 
the things that happened on their further journeys and the in- 
human cruelty which they showed towards the poor natives. 

After he had found such a great kingdom and fruitful coun- 
try and it had become generally known, other nations sailed 
forth to become acquainted with that country and, if possible, 
gain a foothold there. The first colony was planted in the 
north, called New York(24), which is now the principal pro- 
vince of the British empire. The capital in the west is called 
Boston. It is governed like other lands and islands ruled by the 
king of England, without participation of Parliament. For 
these lands are hereditary possessions of the English kings, who 
caused them to be discovered and colonized by their own means. 
They also protect them and, in the beginning, waged fierce wars 
with the ancient inhabitants or savages. 


Pennsylvania or New Netherland(25), adjoining New York, 
was first settled by the Hollanders, as even today a large number 
of them dwell there. In the treaty made in 1665 this country 
was surrendered to England by way of exchange for the island 
of Courshaw [Curacao] and Surinam, small but advantageously 
located places for commerce, which is carried on with the 
Spaniards. It [Surinam] lies not far from the Spanish islands 
of the Amazon River. 

The capital is called Philadelphia. According to the state- 
ments of those who have visited it, it is described as a large, 


(24)-Michel evidently never heard of the New England colonies and 
thought Boston wasin New York. There are anumber of other mistakes 
in the following paragraphs, introductory to his description of Virginia, 
but it is not necessary to point out all of them in detail. 


(25)-What Miche! writes here about Pennsylvania applies to New York. 
It is an interesting point, generally overlooked, that the exchange men- 
tioned by him took place. The article ‘“‘Guiana’’ in the Encycl. Brit., 
llth ed., Vol. XII, p. 676. states: ‘‘This colony { Surinam] was however 
formally ceded to the Netherlands in 1667 by the peace of Breda. Great 
Britain taking New York. According to the Cambridge Modern History, 
Vol. V, p. 112f. it was agreed by the treaty of Breda that both England 
and Holland should keep their conquests. 
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rich, commercial city, as also the country itself is said to be one 
of the most fruitful countries which the English hold there in 
their possession. It is especially rich in grain. Charles II, 
for services rendered gave this province, together with the gov- 
ernment and full religious liberty, to the Baptists(26), who live 
there in large numbers. But the government was taken from 
William Penn, the last governor, because he harbored sea- 
robbers or pirates. Many towns and villages are found in it. 

Then follows Maryland, adjoining the last mentioned coun- 
try. It took its name from Queen Mary, because it was dis- 
covered and first settled in her reign. It is rich in tobacco, 
which, however, cannot be compared to that of Virginia, nor 
is it sold as dearly. It is mostly exported to Holland. It is the 
smallest province. 

Then follows Virginia. AsI have lived there, it ismy purpose 
to describe its characteristics more at length. 

Carolina borders on it in the south. It was discovered and 
settled under a king Charles. An extensive wilderness lies 
between Virginia and this country [Carolina], so that thus far 
people have not been in the habit of traveling by land [from 
one to the other]. 

Finally follows Florida, of which I do not know much to 
report, except that it borders on the Spanish and French pos- 
sessions. Although unknown to me, this country comprises 
an incredibly large area, whose inhabitants are very numerous 
and increase every year. All these are part of the American 
continent. In the east they are bounded by the ocean, in the 
north by Canada, which is inhabited by the French, but be- 
cause of the great coldness very inconvenient, in the west by the 
unknown wilderness and in the south by the Spanish country. 

The many streams and large rivers, together with the innum- 
érable smaller ones, which branch out into the country from the 
larger on allsides, and their abundance of fish are indescribable. 

Regarding the islands, which like the above mentioned coun- 
tries are in English possession, it may be said that there is first 
of all Barbados, very rich in sugar, of which mostly rum is dis- 


(26)-Quakers should be substituted for Baptists. The story about 
Penn harboring pirates is of course fictitious. 
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tilled, which is a kind of whiskey, the gallon or four quarter 
barrel is sold at the place for three shillings. Many ships stop 
there every year and a considerable commerce is carried on with 
that island. It lies about 100 miles from the main land. 

Jamaica is another island, situated not far from the first(27), 
also rich in sugar. Many negroes are brought from this island 
and sold in Virginia. Besides all kinds of fruits are raised there 
and also much cattle. 

St. Christopher was only half inhabited by the English. But 
when they heard of the war this year, they took up arms and 
drove out the French, who occupied the best part. They were 
compelled to go to St. Dominique. It is very warm in that 
island, but it is rich in money, which the privateers took from 
the Spaniards. A terrible wind is said to come there every 
year, called hurricane, which causes great damage on land and 
sea when its period arrives, which is November. Then the 
water appears of a whitish color and rises higher than usual. 
Indeed it often passes beyond its barriers and does damage. 
When the ships see such signs, they seek the best possible safety. 

As stated above we arrived here on April 8th [read May 8th]. 
I shall now state briefly what has become known to me. 

Virginia (*)lieson the 37th degree of latitude, westward or to- 
wards the setting sun. The difference in time between London 
and here is six hours, namely when it is noon in England, it is 
six o’clock in the morning in this country. 

The extent of the country is as follows: The width from 
Maryland to Carolina, together with the wilderness between 
the two countries, amounts to 500 miles(28), the length extends 
into the wilderness, which is not known to any one and the end 
is impossible to find. 


(27)-The geographical knowledge of Michel is somewhat defective. 

(28)-This extent is of course much too large. It may be, however, 
that Michel uses ‘‘Virginia’’ here in a wider and more original sense. Bev- 
erly in his History, Book II, p. 2 says: ‘‘The least extent of Bounds in 
any of the Grants made to Virginia, since it was settled, and which we 
find upon Record there is Two Hundred Miles North from Point Comfort, 
and Two Hundred Miles South.”’ 

(*)-In editing the latter part of Michel’s report, the translator had 
the able assistance of the editor of the MAGAZINE Mr. Stanard, who 
very kindly furnished notes 30, 33, 36, 37, 40, 42 and 49. 
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Among the navigable and principal waters the bay, which 
runs between Accomac and Quiquedam for more than 400 
miles(29), must be mentioned first. It ends or rather begins 
in Pennsylvania. The entrance or mouth is 25 miles wide, full 
of dangerous sandbanks, as shown by the fact that recently a 
royal ship suffered shipwreck on one of the banks, where a part 
of the ship can still be seen. Ebb and tide control this water 
like the ocean. Into this bay empty many large and small 
rivers. I shall mention only the four principal rivers, which 
pass through Virginia and are navigable for large ships for 80 
to 100 miles up stream. They have 3, 4 to 6 fathoms of water. 
From these four main rivers branch off an innumerable number 
of tributaries or small rivers, which are very convenient for the 
people, who seek to live near them, because of their convenience. 
The first is called James or Jacob’s river, whose mouth not far 
from the ocean or Quiquedam(30), is avery broad and wide- 
spread river. According to the testimony of the Indians its 
end or rather its beginning has never been found. This river 
abounds in fish till Falensgrig [Falling Creek], 80 miles up inland. 
That far reaches the ebb and tide of the ocean. It cannot get 
farther, because the river falls there over high rocks, which 
causes much noise that can be heard faraway. The salt water 
also reaches as far as the falls, above them it is a smoothly flow- 
ing, sweet water river, about half a mile wide. Twenty five 
miles farther up this river is a French colony, of which more 
will be reported later on. 

The second is called York river. It empties sixteen miles 
from the first into the bay. They are equally wide. It has 
its full width till fifty miles farther up, where it branches at West 

(29)-It is only 200 miles. 

(30)-Quiquedam is evidently intended for Keckotan or Kickotan, the 
Indian name of the present town of Hampton, Va., on Hampton Roads. 
There was an Indian village here at the time of the first settlement; but 
within a few vears the tribe was exterminated by the Powhatans. At 
the time of Michel's visit Hampton (or Kickotan) wasa prospercus village 
with a church and at least one inn: the Rose and Crown. 

Falling Creek flows into James River on the south side 6 miles below 
Richmond. Herc, in 1620, the first iron furnace in Amcrica was cstab- 
lished. It was destroyed and the workmen killed by the Indians in the 
Massacre of 1622. Lumps of ore (some with part!y melted charcoal in 


them) are still found at the site of thefurnace. Bog ore, found in shallow 
pockets along the creck, was uscd. 
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Point. The large ships, as well as ebb and tide, come up to this 
point. Farther up the water is sweet. As stated, half of the 
river branches off northwestward, for about thirty miles, called 
Mattabaney river. The other branch runs southwest a great 
way into the wilderness. It is called Pomonquay river. It 
runs quietly, like the other, with sweet water. It.is two to three 
fathoms deep and half a mile wide. 

The third is the Rabahanock river. It runs into the bay 
thirty miles from the last. It has the same width, as well as 
ebb and ‘tide, like the other two. It extends into the wilderness 
through Stratfort County. It is also plied by ships for sixty 
miles up into the country. With sloops or other boats one can 
go up still farther. 

The fourth and last is the Pattomac River, the broadest of all, 
about eighteen miles wide at some places. It runs far up into 
the country, with ebb and tide like the others. It is much 
visited by merchantmen and divides Virginia and Maryland. 
These four rivers come partly from the bay, but partly and even 
mostly from the interior or the wilderness. When they meet, 
that part which comes from the interior is sweet and runs con- 
stantly, but the part that comes from the bay flows up and down, 
like the ocean, and is salty. © 

Regarding religious services it may be said that they are held 
according to the principles of the reformation, as in our [Swiss] 
churches, although with some customs in the English language 
not current among us, except at Manigkintown(31), where the 
French Huguenots dwell. There services are held in their own 
language. I shall shortly report more about Manigkintown, 
which is located on the James River. 

Going to church means at some places a trip of more than 
thirty miles, but, as can be seen from what follows, it is not a 
great hardship, because people are well mounted there. Horses, 
which are hardly used for anything else but riding, are half 


(31)Manakintown, is the present Powhatan County, on the south side 
of the James about twenty miies above Richmond, was the home of the 
Monocans or Manocons, a tribe always hostile to the Powhatans. In 
1669 they numbered 30 bowmen or about 100 individuals; but by 1700, 
they had emigrated or become extinct and their lands were given to the 
Huguenot colony in Virginia. 
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deers. They run always in a fast gallop. When services are 
held on Sundays or on other days none goes to church except on 
horseback. The churches are not all built alike. Most of them 
are of timber, without towers or bells. In every county there 
are one, two or three churches, according to the population, 
whether it is thickly settled or scattered. There are also stone 
churches, of which I have seen three, built of bricks, especially 
at Jamestown(32), where the church has a tower and a bell. 
The other [brick church] is at Williamsburg(33) and the third 
in Claster [Gloucester] County. 


(32)-There is no mention elsewhere of any stone churches in Virginia; 
but it is obvious, from the context, that Michel means brick. There 
were more than three brick churches in Virginia at this time. 

After the first log churches in the fort at Jamestown, several frame 
ones were erected. In 1617, a new church 50x20 feet was built. It was 
a frame building and probably stood on the site of the later brick church. 
When the foundations of the brick church were excavated the walls were 
found to be three feet thick and to have heavy buttresses. There was 
also a tiled chancel unearthed. Within these foundations were discov- 
ered fragments of a 9 inch brick wall, based on round cobble stones. 
Builders and architects who examined it stated that it would not have 
sustained a brick wall, and was no doubt the brick under-pinning of a 
frame church. This could have been only that of 1617. If this supposi- 
tion is correct, the first American legislature, the Virginia Assembly of 
1619, met here. Between 1639-45, a substantial brick church and tower 
were built. . This was burnt by Bacon's men in 1676; but there is good 
reason to believe that the low, thick walls did not fall, and that they 
were used in the church which was rebuilt soon afterwards. The last 
was the church Michel saw. After Jamestown was abandoned it grad- 
ually fell to decay; but exactly when it was pulled down to the ground is 
not known. There is so much moisture at Jamestown, in soil and atmos- 
phere, that any disinterred brickwork left open to the air rapidly 
crumbles away. Toprevent thisa brick structure which is a remarkable 
reproduction of the old church was built over the foundations, and by an 
ingenious use of hidden concrete piers and steel beams, the new structure 
though apparently resting on the old foundations does not really do so. 
The earth has been cleared away from these foundations inside making 
them visible. This building was a present to the Association for the 
Preservation of Virginia Antiquities (which owns the grounds at James- 
town) from the National Society of Colonial Dames. Excavations within 
the church showed three tiled chancels, one beneath another, evidently 
belonging to the three successive churches. 

(33)-There was a parish and church here in 1632 when the place was 
called Middle Plantation. Bruton parish was organized in 1674 and in 
1683 a brick church (that seen by Michel) was completed. It became 
dilapidated and in 1715 a new church, the present one was completed. 

Gloucester county had four parishes, Petsworth, Abingdon, Ware and 
Kingston. The first three certainly had brick churches (two of them, 
Abingdon and Ware, still standing and in regular use): but all were prob- 
ably built in the 18th century. The particular church Michel refers to 
cannot be identified. 
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The clerical profession in that country is worth visiting, es- 
pecially those who are well educated. They are well respected 
and well paid. There are congregations in which every sermon 
costs one guinea. Ordinarily members, whether they are few 
or many, must make up for the services yearly 16,000 pounds 
of tobacco(34). In addition certain fees are fixed in money for 
marriages, baptisms and funerals(35). They have also their 
residence and their glebe. 

Mr. Blair(36) is Bishop in this country, and also president in 
the Council or Parliament. He is a learned, sensible and well- 
to-do man. Together with others I had some business with 
him. He showed us much courtesy and kindness. Nor can 
I pass by in silence the many kind acts I experienced from a 
certain Mr. Foes(37), a Frenchman by birth. He has two 
churches to take care of. He has lived for thirteen years in 
this country as an English clergyman. Through a marriage 
with a widow, who died soon afterwards, he has amassed large 
means. There are also some Catholics, who can hold their 
religious services in Maryland. But there are only a few of 
them. 


(34)-This statement is supported by Jones, Present State of Virginia, 
London 1724, p. 71: ‘‘The salary of the Minister is yearly 16000, and in 
some parishes 20000 1. of Tobacco.”’ 

(35)-The fees, according to Jones, |. c., p. 72, were: ‘'20 s. for every 
wedding by license,and 5 s. for every wedding by Banns, with 40 s. for 
a funeral sermon, which most of the middling people will have.’’ 

(36)-James Blair, D. D., A. M., University of Edinburgh 1673, came to 
Va. in 1685, was minister of Henrico parish for nine years, then removed 
to Jamestown, where he was for some years the minister. In 1689 he 
was appointed Commissary of the Bishop of London in Va., and being 
most influential in founding ‘Wm. & Mary College was chosen its first 
President in 1692. In 1710 he was appointed minister of Bruton parish, 
Was appointed member of the Council of State of Va. 1689, was long 
President of that body, and as such was acting governor Dec. 1740-July 
25, 1741. He died April 18, 1748. 

(37)-Rev. Stephen Fouace came to Virginia in 1688, and was minister 
of York-Hampton parish. In 1692 he was one of the first trustees of 
Wm. & Mary College; but returned to England in 1702, and died at Bed- 
font, Middlesex. 
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Regarding the government(38). The governor, sent by the 
English King for six years or even longer, is appointed as his 
viceroy. He rules absolutely in the name of the king. A 
Parliament has been associated with him, which serves him with 
help and counsel. The members are selected from the most 
respected men in the country. They are usually those who fill 
the highest offices. 

After this supreme authority follows the semi-annual Court 
or Assembly. These are two chosen, honorable and able men, 
from every county who remain usually from two to three weeks 
with the governor. They decide those things that are not of the 
highest importance. Each one receives one hundred pounds of 
tobacco daily as long as he stays. The county must pay the 
costs, just as in the case of the religious establishment. 

Then follows lastly the monthly Court. Each county namely 
has a court or house of assembly, where every householder is 
obliged to appear at the specified time, in order to assist in 
settling difficulties which one may have with the other. But 
if no settlement can be made in this assembly, it is submitted 
to the semi-annual assembly, and if it cannot be settled there, 
an appeal is taken to the parliament as the last court, from 
which no further appeal is possible. But if it is an insignificant 
dispute or accident there is in every county a justice of the peace. 
Bui if the dispute cannot be settled by him, it is reported to the 
above-named courts. 

This country, as far as it is settled, is divided into twelve 
parts, called counties(39). The first is called Claster [Glou- 


(38)-The statements of Michel regarding the government of Virginia 
are inadequate and inaccurate. The appointment of the governor ran 
‘during pleasure’’ ofthe Crown (Beverley, History, Book IV, p.2). There 
was associated with him the General Assembly, made up of the Upper 
House consisting of the Governor and twelve Councillors, who had execu- 
tive power, and of the Lower House of Burgesses, two delegates from 
every county. The General Court consisted of the Governor and the 
twelve councillors, which met twice a year, in April and October, for 
eighteen days. The County Courts consisted of eight or more Justices 
of the Peace in each county. (See Beverley, History, Book IV, Chapter 
VI). In civil cases an appeal from the General Court to the Queen and 
Council in England was possible in certain instances, see Beverly, History, 
Book IV, p. 21. 

(39)-The number of counties in Virginia in 1702 was twenty-five. See 
Beverley, History, who givesa tabular list of all the counties for the year 
1702, with the acres of land, the number of souls, of titheables. of women 
and children, of the militia, and the names of the parishes in each county. 
According to him the total number of souls in 1702 was 60,606, the tithe- 
ables 25,023, the militia 9,522 and 34 parishes. 
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cester] County, the second York, the third New Kent, the 
fourth King and Queen, the fifth Stratfort, the sixth Charles, 
the seventh City County, the other five have escaped my mem- 
ory. These counties appear to be very large and populous, 
but although the number of people is unknown to me, it can be 
estimated from three facts. In the first place, there are said 
to be about 20,000 negroes or black people, of whom I shall re- 
port more at another place. Secondly, I have traveled through 
most of this country and have seen the large number of people. 
And lastly at the time the Queen was proclaimed six counties 
were called to muster, when about 2000 men responded. I shall 
soon relate how this proclamation was made. The governor 
made his residence at Jamestown(40), situated on the James 
River. It is one of the largest and most beautiful places in the 
country, although it does not have more than thirty-five houses. 
Four years ago the late King William ordered at Middle Planta- 
tion, which is now called Williamsburg in his honor, a large 
building, a so-called College(41), together with a State House(42) 
to be erected. He contributed 4000 guineas to it. The gover- 
nor now resides there. It is, moreover, because of the con- 
venient place or situation, and also because of the many 


(40)-The researches of Mr. S. H. Yonge (‘‘Site of Old Jamestown’’), 
show that the earliest governors houses were east of the present church- 
ig in what was called the ‘‘Newtown.’’ Various houses were occupied, 

ut the site of the house in which the governor resided in Michel’s time 
is not known. 


(41)-The charter of Wm. & Mary College was dated Feb. 8, 1693. The 
design for the building to be erected at Williamsburg contemplated a 
rectangular structure two stories and a half high, 136 feet long and 40 feet 
wide, with two wings, each 60x25 feet inside measurement. The build- 
ing was completed about 1700 (when the first commencement was held), 
and several sessions of the Assembly were held in it; but on Oct. 29, 1705 
it was burnt. only the sturdy walls remaining. It was soon rebuilt. 
Michel saw the original building. 


(42)-The capitol at Williamsburg was at the eastern end of Duke of 
Gloucester street. It consisted of two buildings, 75 feet long, inside 
measurement, connected by a gallery with rooms above it. The whole 
was of the shape of the letter H. The buildings were two stories and a 
half high with a hip roof. One end of each building was semi-circular, 
and at this end of each was a room, 50 feet long, on the first floor, for the 
Burgesses and Council. A detailed description may be found in ‘‘Will- 
iamsburg The Old Colonia! Capitol,’’ by Dr. Lyon G. Tyler. The Capi- 
tol was completed in 1704; but was burnt in 1746, and another erected on 
the same site which was completed in 1752. The foundations can still be 


seen. 
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springs(43) which are there, a large place, where a city is in- 
tended and staked out to be built. There are at present, be- 
sides the Church, College and State House, together with the 
residence of the Bishop, some stores and houses of gentlemen, 
and also eight ordinaries or inns, together with the maga- 
zine(44). More dwellings will be built year after year. This 
place lies between the James and the York rivers, six miles from 
Jamestown and ten miles from Yorktown. The youth is in- 
structed in the higher branches in the College there. But, be- 
cause most of the people live far away, only the more well-to- 
do parents, who have the means, can secure boarding for their 
sons there, which costs yearly twenty guineas. There are about 
forty students there now. Before this it was customary for 
wealthy parents, because of the lack of preceptors or teachers, 
to send their sons to England to study there. But experience 
showed that not many of them came back. Most of them died 
of small-pom(45), to which sickness the children in the West are 
subject. 

Regarding the military organization it may be said that the 
governor is the general. The present one is a distinguished 
man and a good soldier(46). This he showed in person, as 
stated, in the sea-battle four years ago with the pirates, not far 
from Quiquedam in the Bay, when he rescued the ship ‘‘Indian 
King’”’ after fierce resistance. 

Then follow the colonels, of whom there are twelve in the 
country. They are conspicuous, rich men, who allow themselves 
to be used for police as well as military duty. When they are in 
service, they have a salary. At other times it is an honorary 
title, like that of major and captain, as it is in our country 
[Switzerland]. Thus the people are summoned when neces- 
sary. No fort or soldiers are kept in the country, because the 
inhabitants protect themselves. They are on horseback most 


(43)-Jones in his Present State, p. 31, refers also to the ‘‘excellent 
springs of good water’ in Williamsburg. 

(44)-The ‘‘magazine”’ was a “‘large octagon tower,”’ used as ‘‘a reposi- 
tory of arms and ammunition,”’ cf. Jones, Present State, p. 31. It isstill 
standing. 

(45)-Jones, Present State, p. 46, corroborates this statement. More 
sons would be sent to England, he says, ‘‘were they not afraid of the 
Small-Pox, which most commonly proves fatal to them.”’ 

(46)-The governor of Virginia in 1702 was Col. Francis Nicholson. 
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of the time, armed with carbines, pistols and swords. They are 
divided into cavalry or dragoon squadrons, and also some in- 
fantry. But they are very inexperienced in military training 
or manoeuvers, which are unheard of in this country, much 
less attended. There are indeed every year two and even three 
musters, when the guns are examined and the most necessary 
things are reviewed. At first there were fierce and numerous 
battles with the aborigines, namely the wild Indians. In par- 
ticular can I not pass by with silence how the country was first’ 
settled by Christians in the reign of Queen Elizabeth(47). 


This happened as follows: The captain of a ship, whose name 
I have forgotten, sailed by this country. He made as careful 
inquiries as possible, saw the many kinds of lofty trees, the 
beautiful streams, the good soil and that there was an abundance 
of game, birds and fish. After his return [to England] he re- 
ported to the Queen that this was a very advantageous country 
to settle. In consequence of his elaborate report, the command 
was issued to gather together all the criminals, and who else 
had come into the land, in the whole kingdom, whose number 
was 400. They were taken on board of a ship, provided with 
all kinds of provisions, necessary for life and war. The ship 
left England in the year 1530 [1585]. After the lapse of several 
months they made a safe landing in this country. They took 
along their provisions, arms and ammunition. They were 
shown where they were to settle and build their cabins. They 
were commanded to stay together there and to guard the place 
with breastworks or pallisades, so that, if something should 
happen, they could defend themselves better. They were 
promised that they would be visited again within a year and the 
additional promise was made that they could rely upon the 
favor and assistance of the Queen. They were well satisfied 
with that and began to build their cabins. Meanwhile the ship 
returned to England, after the settlers had been provided with a 


(47)-The following story of the three expeditions must be based on 
oral statements, which Michel heard. It is too inaccurate to go back to 
any printed history. It is an interesting instance of how tradition dis- 
torts history. The story is an echo of the three colonies sent out under 
Raleigh, 1585-1589. See Beverley, History, Book I, pp. 1-10; Winsor, 
Critical History, Vol. III, pp. 105-120. 
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physician, with the report that they [the settlers] had been safely 
landed and that there was no apprehension that after a year’s 
time they would not be found alive and in good condition. 
Meanwhile they gathered up in England all persons, who were 
dangerous and burdensome to the country, about 800 of them, 
who like the first were supplied with all kinds of provisions and 
implements. With these they sailed, upon the order of the 
Queen, in two ships, to strengthen the above mentioned 400, 
and to make a beginning with a new colony. They had a long 
and troublesome journey. But finally they landed, expecting 
to encamp with the above-mentioned settlers, in order to learn 
from them how they had fared thus far. To their great con- 
sternation they found no one, not even a trace of their labors. 
They were much surprized and fearful that there might be 
Indians near by. They concluded to supply themselves with 
provisions for several days and, following the river, to march 
into the country, in the hope of finding a trace of their people. 
But they were unable to find anything except an immense quan- 
tity of game of all kinds. Finally they saw from a mountain 
smoke and thought they might find there what they were looking 
for, namely their people. But when they reached the place 
they found nothing but a large fire that had been made there, 
around which they found game and other thsigs. From these 
and other indications they were able to conclude that the 
Indians had been there. They then believed that their people 
had been surprized by the Indians. In time they learned that 
they had been killed by the Indians(48), for, when they fought 
with them later, they found many things among the Indians 
which had been taken from the four hundred. 

Then the others withdrew after this discovery, hoping that 
if they would attack them again, they could take vengeance for 
their lost people. They enclosed their settlement at once with 
pallisades. At the same time several small pieces of cannon 
from the ship were left with them, which they placed in the most 
favorable position. They also kept good watch. The ship, 


(48)-The first colony was taken back to England by Sir Francis Drake, 
but when Sir Walter Raleigh sent the next expedition which did not 
find them, he thought they were all destroyed by the Indians. Beverly, 
History, Book I, p. 9. 
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after leaving the people in a good position and after promising 
to return in a little time with further assistance, left the land, 
after commending them to the protection of the Most High. 
They returned safely to England, and reported how they had 
found matters. Meanwhile the Indians came again to surprize 
the settlers at night, but they met such a reception that many 
of them were left on the place. Afterwards they returned no 
more. 

In England meanwhile a third expedition of volunteers and 
others, men as well as women, was fitted out on four ships. 
They all arived safely in this country among their people, which 
caused rejoicing on both sides. They undertook at once an 
expedition against the Indians, whom they defeated several 
times, although they were frequently the weaker party. Of 
this I could write more at length, but I shall endeavor to be 
brief. From that time on more people were imported yearly, 
and they also increase here. The country has expanded in such 
a manner that it is surprizing. It will also continue to enlarge 
every year, because there is no lack of land. The farther they 
push inland, the better and more productive the soil is found 
to be. 

Regarding the military equipment it should be mentioned 
that, since three years ago, warships lie at anchor not far from 
Quiquedam. Whenever pirates are noticed they must, accord- 
ing to military orders, attend to their duty. They are usually 
two to four in number. 

Now as to the condition of the land. It consists of hills, 
valleys and plains, which are by nature covered with high trees, 
whose kinds and names I shall soon mention. The soil is 
mostly light and partly sandy, except at Manigkinton, where 
it is black and heavy. The aborigines, namely the Indians, 
had reason to choose this place for their settlement. Their 
city, called Manikinton by them, stood there. To-day there 
is a red, rough stone, standing four fect out of the ground, where 
at certain times they held religious services, as they supposed. 
What has become known to me of their religious beliefs, I shail 
report, when I describe their arrival in Williamsburg. Beside 
the above mentioned stone there are also mulberry and peach 
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trees planted there. About thirty years ago they still dwelt 
there. But when they inflicted some injury upon the Christians, 
Colonel Bornn(49), who is still alive and who was then living 
on the frontier, namely at Falensgrig [Falling Creek], as soon 
as he heard of this ravage, mounted at once his company (he was 
then captain) and attacked the Indians boldly (who had prom- 
ised obedience but had not kept it). He soon overcame them 
after some resistance and put all of them to the sword, without 
sparing any one. He also destroyed their settlement and what- 
ever they owned. For this service the then king of England 
granted him the whole district between his land and this place, 
which extends twenty-five miles in length and eighteen miles in 
width. Those Indians who were not at home or escaped, still 
camp during the summer not far from their former home. 
Regarding the fruitfulness of the country it may be said that 
almost everything grows that is put into the ground. Es- 
pecially tobacco is the principal article there, with which trade 
is carried on. It passes for money, because gold and silver are 
seldom seen there, especially among the common people. All 
purchases or payments are made in tobacco. It is planted in 
such quantities that this year 150 ships, large and small, but not 
more than twenty small ones among them, left the country 
laden with tobacco. Merchants pass up and down through the 
country. They have their store houses or magazines filled with 
all kinds of goods which are needed there. When the inhabi- 
tants need something,they go to the nearest merchant, who gives 
them what they want. It is recorded according to agreement. 
When the tobacco is ripe, the merchant arrives to take what is 


(49)-Prof. von Milinen has very kindly verified the reading of this 
mame. The original, he says, has undoubtedly Bornn. It is, however, 
probable that Michel misunderstood the name or failed to remember 
ot correctly. He describes an event that happened before his time. 

“Col. Born’’ is probably intended for Col. Wm. Byrd, who owned much 
land on Falling Creek, though he lived at the site of the present Rich- 
mond. He received no such grant as Michel describes; but in April 1679, 
the General Assembly granted him a tract of land five miles long and three 


~ miles wide lying on both sides of James River at the falls, on condition 


that he kept 50 armed men there as settlers. It is possible, though not 
at all probable, that Michel may refer to Col. Wm. Claiborne, who 
though he neither owned land nor resided near Falling Creek, was a dis- 
tinguished Indian fighter. There was a certificate of his valor, dated 
March 17, 1677, formerly on record at King William C. H. 
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coming to him. A hundred [pounds] are usually reckoned at 
twenty shillings. When the rainy season comes, the tobacco 
is packed solidly, one leaf above the other, into a barrel which 
holds or weighs from 700 to 1000 pounds. It isa laborious job, 
demanding much care. Tobacco is planted after the soil has 
been prepared. Then with a broad hoe the soil is loosened on 
top and made into round little heaps, six feet apart. It is 
planted in rainy weather. When it is fully grown it spreads 
so much that all the plants touch each other. It grows best in 
new «oil, but the land must be very good if it is to bear tobacco 
for twenty years. However, it is not done. Hence the in- 
habitants do not live close together and the country is not 
settled in villages, because every twenty or thirty years new 
ground must be broken. A settler who has a piece of land, di- 
vides it into three parts, the first for tobacco and corn, the 
second and third parts as meadows for his cattle and as forest, 
if he needs wood. When the tobacco field does not want to 
bear any more, he sows corn in its place. After six or eight 
years it does not yield corn any more. Then he lets it lie fallow 
and takes up the second part and so forth. A workman must 
plant yearly from 15 to 2000 pounds of tobacco, besides six or 
eight barrels of corn. 

As to corn, the ‘‘Wirden’’(50) or Turkish corn is grown in 
most cases. It is so productive that it yields fifty to a hundred 
fold. It makes pretty good bread. It is also pounded and 
cooked, called humin [hominy]. Its flour is taken and cooked 
thick in water. Thenitis putinto milk. It is mostly the food 
of servants. The flour is also frequently taken and a thick 
dough is made out of it with water. Then, by means of a hot 
fire and many coals, it is baked in a little while(51). When the 
corn is planted, a small hole is made and three or four grains are 
put into it. Then they are covered with ground. Like the 
tobacco they are always planted six feet apart. This grain is 


(50)-This is the reading of the word, as confirmed by Prof. von Milinen 
after renewed examination. What it means is not known to the trans 
lator. He thought at first of ‘‘Welsh’’ corn. But the original appar- 
ently does not admit of that interpretation. 

(51)-This corn bread was called pone or ponn, cf. Beverley, History, 
Book IV, p. 55f; Falkner, Curieuse Nackricht Von Pennsylvania, 1702, p. 
(see Proceedings of the Pennsylvania German Society, Vol. XIV, p. 148). 
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raised in great quantities and is used for people and cattle. 
The stalks grow over ten and even fourteen feet high and are 
very thick. They bear usually from two to four ears, while 
there are three or four stalks to a hole. Throughout the sum- 
mer the weeds must be removed from time to time, as in the 
case of the tobacco. The ordinary price of this corn is two 
shillings a bushel, or about two measures as used here [in Swit- 
zerland]. 

The other kind is wheat, which is planted by every family for 
its use, in such places where the cattle have been penned in at 
night. After they have been in a field for three or four weeks, 
they are moved to another field. In this way the soil is fer- 
tilized, for no other manure is used. This grain bears twenty- 
fivefold. It is planted asin our country and it costs in ordinary 
years three or four shillings per bushel. 

Barley and oats are also planted and they turn out well 
usually. The inhabitants pay little attention to garden plants, 
except lettuce, although most everything grows here. But 
fresh seeds must be imported every year from Europe, for, if 
the seed of this country is planted, it turns into the wild kind 
again. 

The custom of the country, when the harvest is to be gathered 
in, is to prepare a dinner, to which the neighbors are invited, 
and for which two men have sufficient work to do. There are 
often from thirty to fifty persons cutting grain, so that fre- 
quently they have work for only two hours. 

This is one of the principal festivals or times of rejoicing. 
When I was unable to travel at one time, because of the rain, 
I stayed at a house, where they intended to cut wheat that day. 
When everything was ready to receive the guests at noon, it 
looked in the morning as if the weather was going to be favor- 
able. Ten persons had already arrived, when the weather 
changed and turned into a violent rain, so that the hope to har- 
vest in a few days came to nothing. Fresh meat cannot be 
kept in summer longer than twenty-four hours, hence the good 
people were compelled, if they did not want to let the sheep and 
chicken, which they had prepared, spoil, to entertain us, which 
lasted for a day and a half. 
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Fruit trees are growing in great abundance. I shall describe 
them according to their several kinds. The apple trees are 
very numerous, most of them not very large nor high, like pear 
trees. But they are exceedingly fruitful. I was at many places 
this year, where I could not estimate the large quantities which 
were rotting. They are the nicest apples that can be seen. 
There is a kind somewhat earlier than the others, they are called 
Cattalines. They are pointed and of a sour taste. The sum- 
mer cider is made of them. A later kind is valued more highly 
and, like the first, cider is made of them, which keeps longer 
than the other. The gallon or four quarts cost one bit or four 
Batzen(52), according to our coin. It is drunk mostly during 
the winter. As the common man does not have good cellars, 
this drink cannot be kept during the summer, but it turns sour. 
There are also pears of all kinds, but they are not as common as 
the apples. There are several kinds of peaches, and in such 
quantities that people cannot eat the fourth part of them. The 
rest is fed to the pigs. It should be noted that this fruit ripens 
in a few days. Cherries, especially the cultivated cherries, are 
found in great abundance, where they are planted. Good wine 
is made of them. 

All kinds of berries grow in the wilderness and also on the 
plantations, in such abundance that it cannot be estimated. 
There are also many different kinds, namely of black and white 
color. The best are brown, long and large. This berry is 
largely eaten by pigs and birds. Whoever has a desire for 
berries, does not need to buy them or ask for them, for the 
abundance is so great that no one pays any attention to them, 
nor are they used very much, because people do not want to 
take the trouble to pick them, as they have enough other food. 

There are also plums, but they are not common. Also many 
other kinds of fruit, but they are not known to me. There is, 
especially among the garden plants, a certain kind of beans, 
not unlike the Turkish, which is planted with the Indian corn(53) 
It grows up along the stalks and is very productive. It is 


(52)-A bit is worth 124 cents, according to Webster. and a Batzen is 
a Swiss nickel coin of the value of ten centimes or two cents. 

(53)-The bean planted with the corn. ‘‘upon whose stalk it sustains it- 
self,’’ is also mentioned by Beverly, History, Book II, p. 29. 
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nourishing food. There is another kind which creeps on the 
ground. There are also different kinds of peas, planted in the 
gardens, but growing also outside of them. Besides, there are 
potatoes in great quantities and many kinds of melons. Some 
are cooked, others, like the water melons, are eaten raw, since 
this fruit is very refreshing in the hot summer because of its 
cool, sweet juice. They are grown in great quantities and one 
can get as many as he desires. 

The water is no less prolific, because an indescribably large 
number of big and little fish are found in the many creeks, as 
well as in the large rivers. The abundance is so great and they 
are so easily caught that I was much surprized. Many fish 
are dried, especially those that are fat. Those who have a line 
can catch as many as they please. Most of them are caught 
with the hook or the spear, as I know from personal experience, 
for when I went out several times with the line, I was surprized 
that I could pull out one fish after another, and, through the 
clear water I could see a large number of all kinds, whose names 
are unknown to me. They cannot be compared with our fish, 
except the herring, which is caught and dried in large numbers. 
Thus the so-called catfish is not unlike the large turbot. A very 
good fish and one easily caught is the eel, also like those here 
{in Switzerland]. There is also a kind like the pike. They 
have a long and pointed mouth, with which they like to bite 
into the hook. They are not wild, but it happens rarely that 
one can keep them on the line, for they cut it in two with their 
sharp teeth. We always had our harpoons(54) and guns with 
us when we went out fishing, and when the fish came near we 
shot at them or harpooned them. A good fish, which is com- 
mon and found in large numbers, is the porpoise. They are so 
large that by their unusual leaps, especially when the weather 
changes, they make a great noise and often cause anxiety for 
the small boats or canoes. Especially do they endanger those 
that bathe. Once I cooled and amused myself in the water 
with swimming, not knowing that there was any danger, but 


(54)-Michel uses here the peculiar Swiss word ‘‘guerre,’’ which, 
according to Prof. von Milinen, is still used today, in the form of ‘‘Gehr”’ 
or ‘‘Geer,’’ for a harpoon or spear. 
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my host informed me that there was. This is only a small part 
of what could be told about the fish there, but I could not learn 
everything in the short time I was there. The [larger] waters 
and especially the tributaries are filled with turtles. They 
show themselves in large numbers when it is warm. Then they 
come to the land or climb up on pieces of wood or trees lying 
in the water. When one travels in a ship, their heads can be 
seen everywhere coming out of the water. The abundance of 
oysters in incredible. There are whole banks of them so that 
the ships must avoid them. A sloop, which was to land us at 
Kingscreek, struck an oyster bed, where we had to wait about 
two hours for the tide. They surpass those in England by far 
in size, indeed they are four times as large. I often cut them in 
two, before I could put them into my mouth. The inhabitants 
usually catch them on Saturday. It is not troublesome. A 
pair of wooden tongs is needed. Below they are wide, tipped 
with iron. At the time of the ebb they row to the beds and 
with the long tongs they reach down to the bottom. They 
pinch them together tightly and then pull or tear up that which 
has been seized. They usually pull from six to ten times. In 
summer they are not very good, but unhealthy and can cause 
fever. 


There are frogs in the water, which at night all together, make 
a wonderful noise. Indeed, if one is not acquainted with it, 
it sounds as if the noise or sound was made by people. In the 
large waters of the wilderness there is a very large kind. When 
they call, their voice can be compared to the bellowing of an ox. 
It is not the same but as deep and audible as far. I saw one 
on the other side of the water at Manigkinton, which was a foot 
long, with an awful head or mouth(55). When he jumped into 
the water there was a splash as if one had thrown a pretty large 
stone into the water. There are also water snakes and all kinds 
of costly animals, which live in the water, such as beavers, 


(55)-This sounds incredible. But Beverley in his History, Book IV, 
p. 63, tells of a similar story: ‘‘Last year I found one of these bull-frogs 
near a Stream of fresh water, of so prodigious a Magnitude, that when 
I extended its Leggs, I found the distance betwixt them, to be seventeen 
Inches and a half. I am confident six French-Men might have made a 
comfortable Meal of its Carcase.”’ 
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otters and muskrats, which smell very agreeably. I left two in 
England. The Indians shoot many of these animals. By 
means of rum or other more insignificant things one can get 
them from them. They can afterwards be sold advantageously 
7 in London, especially the beavers, of which castors(56) are made 
in part. 

; Now I shall again turn to the land and report what animals 
are found there, first of all the tame animals. The horses, like 
the English breed, are very lightfooted. They never ride them 
in a walk, but always ina gallop, asifa deer wasrunning. They 
are very common. It must be a poor man who cannot afford 
“aa one. Not many people can be seen traveling on foot, even if it 
is only an hour’s distance. They are seldom used to draw 
i wagons or the plow, because the nature of the country does not 
demand it. They cost from three to eight pounds of sterling. 
. Horned cattle are found in large numbers, so that in summer 
time much milk is used. Butter is also made, as much as is 
needed. But most of the people know nothing of cheese. 
There were a few who undertook to make it. It was good but 
could not be compared to ours. The common farmer has 
usually frcm ten to forty heads of cattle. The gentlemen have 
about a hundred. There is little trouble taken with cattle, be- 
2 cause they are left the whole year on the meadows. Not even 
a a stable is built for them, but they are driven into pens, as stated 
akove, in order to fertilize the ground, where wheat is to be 
planted. No hay is stored, for the winter is not like ours, and 
even if it snows a little or is cold, it passes away in a few days. 
It is true the poor cattle are at times half frozen and starved, as 
a I have seen in spring by their bodies. But when the weather 
a is severe, they are given corn. The north wind is said to blow 
very cold. But such weather does not last long, as soon as the 

south wind comes it is warm again. 
i Pigs are found there in such numbers that I was aston- 
‘s ished(57). They are not large, but increase so rapidly that 


(56)-Castors are hats made of beaverfur. The Latin word for beaver 
is castor. 

(57)-Beverley (History, Book IV, p. 81) puts it more picturesquely 
when he says: ‘‘Hogs swarm like vermin upon the earth, insomuch that 
when an inventory of a considerable Man’s Estate is taken by the Execu- 
tors, the Hogs are left cut and not listed in the Appraisement.”’ 
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their number becomes large in a short time. Their meat or 
pork is considered by everybody as the best and most delicate. 
Many are taken every year alive to England. As they are fed 
with nuts, acorns, berries, apples and corn, they cannot be less 
than the best. They must be better than those which are fed 
with poorer food. This is shown by the Carolina ham, which 
smells after fish, because the pigs there are fed with fish. The 
pigs cause no care, as they are always left in the woods near the 
house or not far away. They find their food throughout the 
whole year. They often do not come home in eight weeks. 
But many are lost when they run off into the wilderness. On 
the frontiers the bears do some damage. Each farmer has his 
mark, with which he marks their ears. 

Sheep are raised in constantly increasing numbers. They 
thrive well. But, as the necessary workmen are wanting to 
use the wool, they are kept only for their meat(58). 

Turkeys, geese, ducks and chickens are very common. As to 
the game, this land is a real zoological garden, filled to overflow- 
ing with all kinds of animals. They might justly be called 
half wild, because they do not fight shy of man. 

In the first place, stags are very plentiful, deer also. Bears 
are found in large numbers. They are not vicious, hence they 
are shot without fear. Then there are wild boars and wild 
horses; also raccoons, fierce animals like wild cats but larger; and 
the ‘“‘monac’’(59), an animal, unknown in this country [Switzer- 
land] and not much larger than a cat, but of a different kind. 
We had one on our ship, on the return journey, but it died. 
Foxes and hares are much smaller than in this country, fox- 
squirrels are also numerous, but are more than four times larger 
than here and not of the color found here, but grey; also another 
kind of squirrel, like those above, but smaller. Furthermore, 
ground-squirrels, but they are very small and of brown color, 
more like mice. The fourth and last kind are bats, very small 


(58)-This statement is corroborated by Beverley, History, Book IV, 
p. 64. The deficiency was, however, soon supplied. In 1724 Jones men- 
tions (Present State, p. 41) wool from Leominster being ‘‘near as good as 


59)-The monac or moonack, is according to Webster, a word of Indian 
origin (cf. Delaware, monachgen). It is a dialectical word used for the 
woodchuck or groundhog, the marmota monax. 
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and pretty, of brown color, but with white belly. They fly only 
in the evening or at night. Instead of wings they have skin 
over their toes which they spread when they fly. 

The feathered game is very common and tame. The first is 
properly the eagle. Then comes the turkey, whose number is 
very great. It is a large bird, which weighs from twenty to 
forty pounds. Many of them are shot because of the fine meat. 
The first two which I met in the woods, I thought I could over- 
take with running without shooting them. But when I came 
near them, they ran so fast that I could not catch up with them. 
Finally they flew away. Wild geese and ducks, together with 
all kinds of snipes and waterfowl, are very numerous during the 
winter season. They are unlike those here [in Switzerland] in 
size and color. They are not wild. No hunter will shoot at 
one or two of them, but they are hunted in uncounted numbers. 
Patridges are also numerous and tame. It is not an uncommon 
sight to see them eating with the chickens. They are smaller, 
but excel them in the fineness of their meat. I was surprized 
to see them sitting on trees and hear them sing. I have shot 
many of them for their good meat and because they are found 
everywhere, but never only one of them. Regarding the others 
I must confess that I do not know their names, because they 
are not like the European birds. One species is as large as a 
finch, of scarlet color, another is blue, others green and others 
have variegated colors, wonderfully mixed. Then there is a 
little bird, somewhat larger than a hornet, which always hovers 
‘over flowers(60). When one looks at its wonderful colors, one 
cannot help being surprized. Another kind is also worthy of 
observation, because it has aurora color mixed with red. The 
noxious birds are like a species of blackbird, which do not a 
little damage when the corn is sown and cut. They come in 
incredibly large numbers. At such times the fields must be 
guarded. But that does not help much. When they are 
chased from one field they fly to another. They fear people 
hardly at all. Hence it happens that fields must often be sown 
three times. They even pick it out of the ground after it has 
sprouted. The most valuable species, because of their song, 


(60)-The humming bird is meant. 
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are the “‘mocketbort” [mocking bird], which are sold in England 
for two guineas and more. They can be compared to the 
nightingale, because, they change their sweet song in many 
different ways. They are not unlike a shrike(61). The “‘noise- 
maker” comes to the houses in spring. He screams at night 
with such a loud voice and so continuously that, if one is not 
accustomed to it, one can hardly sleep. I could catch a sight 
of many other species and still others I have forgotten. 

Poisonous animals did not become known to me, except the 
so-called rattle snakes, a species which is large and much feared. 
They stay most generally at swampy places. When angry they 
rattle with their tail as if it were a bell. When they bite any- 
body he hastodie. Thereisnohelpforhim. Only the Indians 
know the secret, but they don’t want to make it known(62). 
If one can come to them in time, they can cure him atonce. At 
one occasion I traveled with some others from Manigkinton on 
a wet, rainy day. Seven miles from that place we came across 
such a snake in the forest, lying on the road. We had not seen 
any thus far. As we were looking at it, it rattled with the tail 
as with a bell(63), and, since we had heard that such were of the 
dangerous kind, we went back and intended to avoid it. Then it 
rose partly on its tail and we thought that it would attack us 
every moment. One man who was with me ran off. I had my 
gun ready to fire, but, as there was only one bullet in it, I was 
afraid to miss. HenceI turned slowly away. There is another 
large snake, but it is not poisonous like the one just mentioned. 
It is so delicate that one needs only to strike it gently on the 
head with a stick to kill it instantly. 

In the hottest part of summer it is troublesome to travel 
because of vermin(64). Hence no one can lie or sleep on the 


(61)—Michel uses here the Swiss word ‘‘Dorn-Aegerste,’’ which, accord- 
ing to Prof. von Mulinen, is the great ‘‘shrike,’’ the Lanius exc ubitor. 

(62)-Beverley, History Book IV, p. 64, says on the contrary that ‘‘the 
remedies are so well known that none of their servants are ignorant of 
them."’ At another place (Book II, p. 23) he mentions Rattle-Snake- 
Root, as effectually curing the bite of a rattle snake. 

(63)-The peculiar Swiss word ‘‘Rollin’’ is here used by Michel, which, 
according to Prof. von Miilinen, is a kind of a bell. 

(64)-The same fact is expressed more strikingly by Beverly, History, 
Book IV, p. 62:‘‘All annoyances and inconveniences of the Country may 
fairly be summed up under these three Heads, Thunder, Heat and troub- 
lesome Vermin.” 
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ground, because so many vermin have crawled over the same, 
since the creation, that it is poisoned so to speak, for experience 
shows that those who work with bare feet in new soil are often 
poisoned all over. 

In summer the mosquitoes are very annoying. Rains are 
usually warm and the sun has such power that, when something 
is planted, it grows in a short time. It is astonishing to see a 
thing, half grown or half ripe one day, reaching ripeness in a 
few days. The fruits are all ripe much earlier than in this 
country [Switzerland]. But this year everything has been very 
late compared with other years. The trees began to blossom in 
April. Half of June, July and August were very hot, so that 
one thought the air was on fire in some places and people were 
parched with thirst. But the cool springs are very refreshing 
at that time. Their water is notinferior toours. If one desires 
a drink at that time, half a vessel of cold water is taken, sugar 
is put in with some vinegar and nutmeg, together with some 
good glasses full of rum. At times they mix in some lemon. 
It is a good drink. One could easily get drunk from it. It is 
called Pons [punch]. A tankard or half quart costs from four 
to six “Batzen.” 

They have also severe thunderstorms, such as we saw this 
year in June at Yorktown, when a ship, lying there at anchor, 
was covered with waves, which broke over the deck. The car- 
penter was in the sailor’s cabin, the door was locked. There 
were two loopholes in the wall. Against one he placed his 
shoulder, which became black and burnt by the heat. At the 
other hole lay his axe, whose head was melted by the heat, 
which many people came to see(65). 

Terrible winds, called hurricanes frequently come with such 
violence and force that people often fear that houses and trees 
will have to give way. But they are soon over. One can see 
and hear them come. Corn and other grain is often blown off 
the fields. The winter is not long nor cold. Not much snow 
falls. The cattle, as stated before, can stay outside, on the 
meadows, all the time, because they do not make hay. The 
north wind is said to be very cold in winter, but it does not last 


(65)-This is of course a sailor’s yarn. 
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long. As soon as the south wind blows it is warm again. One 
can see trees split and bent through the cold. But it does not 
stay solong. During that time they make huge fires in the big 
fire places. There is as much wood as one desires at the 
door(66). 

Regarding wild [forest] trees, it may be said justly that none 
can be found which are superior to them. I rightly regard as 
first the cedar tree, which is very common. The governor of 
late fenced ina garden. The trees were all cedars, whose wood 
is very durable. There is, furthermor, a kind of wood or spice, 
of saffran color, whose name I have forgotten. This wood is cut 
into chips. They are cooked afterwards and drunk. Every 
year much of it is exported to England. The tall, wild nut 
trees [walnuts] are very useful for building purposes, if fine work 
is desired. It is of brown color. This tree bears a fruit like 
our beech trees, but larger. It cannot be opened without a 
nail. The pigs usually eat them. There are chestnuts at some 
places, but they are small. The most numerous and the largest 
trees are the oaks. There are also very tall and straight red 
pines. White pines I have not seen, and also only one beech 
tree. The little boats, called canoes, are usually a trunk of a 
tree hollowed out. From six to ten persons can ride in them 
comfortably. Besides the trees mentioned there are many other 
species unknown to me by name. They blossom beautifully. 
Some of them are not like the trees here either in wood or in 
foliage, nor are they difficult to cut. The branches do not start 
way down the trunk, but far up. On one occasion a sloop or 
canoe came from Carolina. It was made of one piece, its size 
was astonishing. It had two sails and carried forty barrels of 
pork. The forests are very convenient to ride or huntin. The 
trees are far apart, with no undergrowth on the ground, so that 
one can ride anywhere on horseback. The game is easily dis- 
covered, because of the openness of the forest. The hunting 
of the Indians helps not a little to clear the forests and pastures. 


(66)-Almost the identical expression is used by Beverley, History,Book 
II, p. 9: ‘Wood grows at every Man's Door.”’ 

(67)-This fire hunting’ of the Indians is described more at length 
by Beverley, History, Book II, p. 39. 
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It takes place in October, in the following manner(67): From 
twenty to forty persons and often more gather and make a 
circle, assigning to each a certain section in the circle. After- 
wards each sets fire to the foliage and underbrush, which 
through the heat is dried up. The flames devour everything 
before them, until finally the area is much narrowed and the 
game, fleeing before the fire and the smoke, is driven together 
to a small space, around which the hunters stand, shooting down 
everything. Then they take only the skins and as much of the 
meat as they need. The rest they leave todecay. This is their 
great hunt. They are good shots. They do not hold the rifle 
as we do. Their left hand takes hold of the barrel as far for- 
ward as possible. Thus they direct it mostly with the left hand. 
I shall soon report more about them. 

The wild horses are hunted(68) in April and May, at the time 
of the year when, being famished after the winter, they fill 
themselves with the fresh grass to such an extent that they be- 
come lazy and are unable to run. The English place their 
best horses for four or five weeks into the stable, feed them with 
oats. Then they mount and ride their horses in companies 
while they hunt them. They are soon found, because they run 
about in large numbers. As soon as they are sighted, they are 
chased. They can stand the running for some time, but are 
finally overtaken by the horses that have been fed with oats. 
They are then caught, kept for a time with the tame horses 
and broken in. They develop great endurance. They are 
grey, but not quite as tall as the others. Their meat is good to 
eat. They are also caught in pits. When it is known which 
way they go to the water, a deep pit is dug, which is covered 
slightly. When the horse passes over it, it falls down and can’t 
get out again, until it is bound with ropes and pulled out. There 
are people who make their living by this practice. 

Turtles of different kinds are found in the woods. They are 


gathered and eaten by the negroes or slaves. The largest 


which I have seen was like a small hat in circumference. They 


(68)-The hunting of wild horses, ‘‘which young people take great de- 
light in,’’ is also described by Beverley, History, Book IV, p. 75f. 
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are of various colors and very beautiful. There is especially 
a small species, which is found in large numbers on roads, 
mostly of a yellow color. They are most beautifully decorated. 
I took one of them with me and used it on board of ship as a 
drinking cup. 

This is the small amount of information which I can give 
about things in general. There are many other facts regarding 
them unknown to me. 

(To be Continued) 
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THE VIRGINIA FRONTIER IN HISTORY—1!778. 
By David I. Bushnell, Jr. 
IV. Events LEADING TO THE TREATY OF Fort Pitt 


The winter of 1777-1778 was one of the darkest periods in the 
history of the western frontiers of Virginia and Pennsylvania. 
The death of Cornstalk on November 10 had caused his followers 
to assume a more restive attitude, and thus endangered the 
scattered settlements beyond the Blue Ridge. Northward, on 
the border of Pennsylvania, small bands of hostile warriors 
reached the settlements eastward from Fort Pitt and did great 
damage: destroying property and killing the settlers. About 
this time a letter was sent by Col. Lochry, Lieutenant of the 
county of Westmoreland, to Thomas Wharton(1) setting forth 
the grave perils surrounding the outlying posts. The original 
letter is in the Library of Congress (Pennsylvania State Papers, 
No. 69, Vol. 1, folio 437). The letter follows: 


“Honoured Sir: 

“The distressed situation of our country is such that we have 
no prospect but desolation and destruction. The whole coun- 
try on the north side of the road, from the allegany mountains, 
is all kept close in forts, and can get no subsistance from their 
plantations.—they have made application to us, requesting to 
be put under pay and receive rations; and as we can see no other 
way to keep the people from flying and letting the country be 
evacuated, we were obliged to adopt their measures, requesting 
your excellency to give the necessary orders to enable us to put 
them in execution—if these very measures is not adopted I see 


‘no other method that can secure the people from giving up the 


country—these people, whilst they support these frontier posts, 


1-Thomas Wharton was born in 1735, and died May 22, 1778. On 
March 5, 1777 he was inaugurated as President of Pennsylvania and 
held that office until his death. 
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are certainly serving the publick, and certainly cannot continue 
long so to do, unless supported by the publick. Lieutenant 
Colonel Charles Campble and four other persons are made 
prisoners on the waters of black legs creek,(2) four other men 
killed and scalped near the same place, one man kil’d near 
Wallaces(3) fort on conemaugh; eleven others person killed 
and scalped at Palmers(4) fort and near Ligonier, amongst 
which is Ensign Wood. At the place where Colo. Campble was 
made prisoner four rascally proclamations was left by the 
savages, by the Governor of detroit, requesting all persons to 
come to him or any other of the governors occupied by his 
majestys troops, and they should receive pay and lodgings as 
they rank with us. Every private for encouragement to have 
two hundred acres of land. In short there is very few days 
there is not some Murder committed on some part of our 
frontiers. If your excellency will please to adopt our measures 
and give the necessary orders for putting them in execution,I 
hope with divine assistance, we shall be able to hold the country 
till we are enabled by the more effectual measures; that is carry- 
ing on an expedition in their country. We have likewise ven- 
tured to erect two Stockade forts at Ligonier and Hanna’stown 
at the public expence, with a store house in each, to secure both 
publick and prviate property in, and be a place of retreat for the 
suffering frontiers in case of necessity; which I flatter myself 
will meet with your excellencys approbation—and beg leave to 
subscribe myself Your excellencys 
“Westmoreland, 4t* Nov. 1777 most Obliged 
To his excellency most humble servant 
Thomas Wharton, jr. Pres. A. Lochry. Lieut” 


2-In The American Gazetteer, by Jedidiah Morse, Boston, 1797, is 
the following brief note which may refer to this creek: ‘‘Black Lick, 
lics in Westmoreland co. Pennsylvania, about 36 miles E. of Pittsburg." 

3-Wallace’s Fort. ‘‘The Fort was erected on the farm of Richard 
Wallace, who was onc of the first settlers in that part of Derry township 
in Westmoreland county, which lay between the old Forbes road and the 
Conemaugh river. * * * This fort was the place of resort and refugefor the 


inhabitants of the frontiers lying north of the C!d Road and east of 
Hannastown and Fort Hand al! through the Revolution; and particularly 
for those who lived along the Conemaugh river and north of that as far 
as settlements were made.’’ Report of the Commissioners to locate 
the site of the Frontier Forts of Pennsylvania, 1896. Vol. II, p. 344 et seq. 

4-Palmer’s fort, or stockade, stood in Fairfield township, Westmore- 


land county. 
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In the same volume of manuscripts is a communication from 
the Council of Safety to the Delegates in Congress, in which 
reference is made to the receipt of the preceding letter. It is 
dated from Lancaster, November 14, 1777, and from it the 
following quotations are made: 


“Sir: 

“This Council is applied to by the people of the County of 
Westmoreland in this Commonwealth with the most alarming 
Complaints of Indian Depredations. The letter of which the 
inclosed is a copy will give you some Idea of their present situa- 
tion. We are further informed by verbal accounts, that an 
Extent of 60 Miles has been evacuated to the savages, full of 
Stock, Corn, Hoggs & Poultry, that they had attacked Palmer’s 
Fort about 7 miles distant from Fort Ligonier(5) without 
success; and from the information of White Eyes(6) and others 
circumstances; it is feared Fort Ligonier has by this time been 
attacked. There is likewise reason to fear the Savages will 
extend to Bedford county and along the frontiers. We shall 
order out the Militia of Bedford county and take such other 
steps as may be immediately necessary for the relief of these 
settlements, but we find they are greatly deficient in the article 
of arms, and especially ammunition and flints. In fort Lig- 
onier, when our informants left it, there was not more than forty 
pounds of powder and fifteen pounds of lead, flints are sold at a 
dollar a piece. We know not the situation of Gen. Hand,(7) 
his forces or his views; but we have reserved the militias of Bed- 
ford & Westmoreland, for the purpose of co-operating with him 
in those parts of the states, & the neighbourhood.” 

The letter from the Council of Safety was referred to a com- 
mittee in congress which reported six days later. A copy of the 
report was immediately sent to Virginia. This copy of the 


" 5“Fort Ligonier lies on the road from Philadelphia to Pittsburg; 266 
miles from the former and 54 from the latter, and 9 miles from the E. 
side of Laurel Hill.’’ (Morse, Jedidiah, op. cit.) A fort had been 
erected here by the British during the French and Indian war. 

6-White Eyes, a chief of the Delaware and friend of the Americans. 
He was succeeded by Killbuck. 

7-General Edward Hand was at this time in command of the Western 
Department, with headquarters at Fort Pitt. 
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report, together with Governor Henry’s letter transmitting it 
to the General Assembly, are preserved in the Virginia State 
Library, Richmond, and are given below: 


“Dect 5 1777 

“Sir. 

“T beg Leave to communicate to the general Assembly, the 
Resolutions of Congress & the letter from M* Laurens, which 
accompany this. I also enclose you a Letter from General 
Washington & have the Honor to be 

Sir 
Your most obedient 
Servant 
P. Henry” 

On the back of the letter is the address: ‘“The Hon’ble George 
Wythe Esq’, Speaker of the House of Delegates,” and the sub- 
scription ‘Commissioners for indian affairs at Fort Pitt— 
Detroit.” 

The document received from Congress is in a perfect state of 
preservation, and is of great interest: 

“In Congress: Nov' 20: 1777— 

“The committee, to whom the letter of the 14: from the coun- 
cil of safety of Pennsylvania & the letters from fort Pitt were 
referred, report: 

“That an inroad has been made on the Western frontiers of 
Virginia & Pennsylvania, by some savage tribes of Indians, 
wherein a number of helpless people have been cruelly mass- 
acred, & the peaceble inhabitants driven from their homes, & 
reduced to great distress: That from a number of papers stiled 
proclamations, under the hand and seal of Henry Hamilton, 
lieut. gov’ of fort Detroit, left by the Indians, where they com- 
mitted their murders, & of which there is one, now in the pos- 
session of the committee, as well as from other information & 
circumstances, it appears, that these savages have been insti- 
gated by the British agent and emissaries & particularly, by the 
said Henry Hamilton to this barbarous & murderous war— 

“The committee apprehend, That so long as that post con- 
tinues to be garrisoned by British troops, who are restrained 
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by no laws of humanity, from using every means to accomplish 
their purpose of subjugating these States, those frontiers will 
be incessantly exposed to the barbarous ravages of the Indian 
tribes under their influence.— 

“That by means of the said agents & emissaries, a dangerous 
spirit of disaffection has been excited & formented, among some 
worthless & evil disposed persons on the said frontiers, who lost 
all sentiments of virtue, honor or regard for their country have 
been induced to aid our remorseless enemy.— 

“That the Shawanese & Delawares continue well affected & 
disposed to preserve the league of peace & amity entered into 
with us for which reason they are threatened with an attack by 
their hostile neighbours, who have invaded us, & are at the same 
time exposed to danger from the attempts of ill disposed, or ill 
advised persons among ourselves.— 

“Your committee therefore are of opinion, That for the safety 
& security of the frontiers, as well as to preserve the public faith 
of these United States plightes to our Indian allies, speedy & 
effectual measures ought to be taken to suppress the spirit of 
disaffection among our own deluded people—to repel & put a 
stop to the hostile invasion of our enemies—to protect ourIndian 
allies & confirm them in their good disposition & to remove, if 
possible, the cause from whence all the evils in that quarter 
arise: whereupon 

“Resolved, That three commissioners be appointed to repair 
without delay to fort Pitt. That they be instructed to inves- 
tigate the rise, progress & extent of the disaffection in that 
quarter, & take measures for suppressing the same & bringing 
the deluded people to a sense of their duty. 

“That the said commissioners be invested with full power to 
suspend for misconduct any officers in the service of the United 
States employed in that quarter & appoint others in their room, 
& confine in safe custody all such officers, against whom they 
shall have satisfactory proof of being offenders against the rights 
& liberties of America. 

“That the said commissioners be directed to cultivate the 
friendship of the Shawanese & Delawares & prevent our people 
from committing any outrages against them. 
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“That they be impowered to engage as many of the Delaware 
& Shawanese warriors in the Service of the United States as 
they judge convenient. 

“That they be impowered & directed, for effectually checking 
the progress of the enemy, to concert with brigadier general 
Hand, a plan of carrying the war into the enemy’s country, & 
cause the same to be executed with all convenient dispatch. 

“And in order to prevent such barbarous incursions for the 
future, that the said commissioners be impowered to cause the 
operations of the war to be extended against the British gar- 
rison at Detroit & its dependencies, provided the reduction of 
that fortress can in their opinion be effected at this season of the 
year, & the whole can be accomplished by a force not exceeding 
two thousand men, exclusive of Indian auxiliaries. 

“That it be earnestly recommended to the legislative powers 
of Virginia & Pensylvania, to invest the commissioners with 
every necessary authority over their respective militias; to 
impower them to arrest and commit for tryal, such of their 
respective inhabitants on the Western frontiers as shall appear to 
have been concerned in any conspiracy or plot, against the United 
States, or otherwise to afford the said commissioners, such 
assistance, as shall be necessary in consequence of these resolves— 

“Resolved, That the case of colonel Geo. Morgan be included 
in the business referred to the consideration of the commissioners 
who are to be appointed for various purposes on the Western 
frontier, that in the mean while col. Morgan be restored to the 
appointment of agent for Indian affairs, & that he be appointed 
deputy-commissary-general of purchases in the Western district. 

“Congress proceeded to the election of commissioners to pro- 
ceed to fort Pitt, & the ballots being taken, Colo. Samuel Wash- 
ington, Gabriel Jones Esq. & Col. Joseph reed were elected. 
Extract from the Minutes Chas. Thomson Secy.”(8) 


8-Col. Samuel Washington, of ‘‘Harewood,’’ Berkeley Co., Va., 2d 
son of Augustine and Mary Washington, was born Nov. 14, 1734. He has 
many descendants. 

Gabriel Jones. of Augusta and Rockingham Counties, born May 17, 
1724, died October 1806. He was long a distinguished lawyer, and was 
frequently in the House of Burgesses. See Waddell’s ‘‘Annals of Augusta 
County”’ 81-84. He married Mrs. Margaret (Strother) Morton and has 
descendants. 

Col. Joseph Reed, born at Trenton, N. J., Aug. 27, 1741, died in Phila- 
delphia, March 5, 1785. He was actively engaged during the Revolution 
and was the close friend and confidential secretary of Gen. Washington. 

Chas. Thomson, of Pennsylvania, Secretary of Congress, 1774-1789. 
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The following letter, the original being in the Library of 
Congress, among the Papers of the Continental Congress (No. 
56, folio 89), is self explanatory: 

“Sir: 

“His Excellency Patrick Henry Esqt has been Pleased to 
apoint Colo. Saml. McDowell & my self in the Room of Saml. 
Washington & Gabriel Jones Esq’ who have Declined the 
apointment of your Honourable Body on the 20 Nov" Last. 
The Inclemency of the Season has prevented us from Setting 
out on our Journey, but should the weather Permitt we purpose 
going on moonday the 23¢ Inst & hope to be at Pitsburg in Ten 
days after y* time, where we shall Expect to meet with the 
other gentlemen who may be apointed from the State of Pen- 
sylvania—I have the Honour to be for Colo. McDowell & my 
self—Sir 

Your most obedient 
& Most Humbl Servant 
Samp. Mathews’’(9) 
Staunton 13" Febry 1778 


Addressed on back: 
“To the Honourable Henry Laurance 
President of Congress” 

Pennsylvania appointed one commissioner, George Clymer, 
a signer of the Declaration of Independence. He reached Fort 
Pitt before the Virginian and on March 7, 1778 communicated 
with Congress. The letter, dated from Pittsburg, is preserved 
in the same volume with the preceding, it is in part: 

“Neither of my Collegues having joined me from Virginia, Con- 
gress has yet reaped little advantage in this Quarter from the Ap- 
pointment of Commissioners * * *. To repair this unhappy 


9-Samuel McDowell, born in Pennsylvania Oct. 27, 1735, removed to 
Va. in 1737, died near Danville, Kentucky, Oct. 25, 1817. A member 
of Lewis’s company at Braddock’s defeat, and for many years a member 
of the Virginia Assembly. In 1782 he was appointed a commissioner 
to settle land claims in Kentucky, and served in the Kentucky Legisla- 
ture. 

Sampson Mathews, of Augusta County, Va., died in 1807. He was long 
a prominent citizen of the county, was commissary of Col. Charles Lewis 
regiment in the Point Pleasant campaign and served in 1781 as Colonel of 
Augusta militia. (See Waddell’s ‘‘Annals of Augusta County.’’) 
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loss of time as much as lies in my power, I shall of my own 
Authority send off a Messenger to the Delawares tomorrow, 
to make known to them the friendly disposition of Congress, 
to communicate the prosperous Situation of our Affairs, and 
to invite their principal Men to Fort Pitt: confessing to you at 
the same time my Doubts whether they will incline to put them- 
selves in the power of our frontier people, whose indiscriminate 
hatred of Indians, has been such as to make them shew, on 
some occassions, little regard to the Laws of Protection or 
Maxims of good policy * * *.” 


Mathews probably reached Fort Pitt about the middle of 
March, being the only representative from Virginia, thus he 
and Clymer served as the commission by virtue of the resolu- 
tions of Congress of November 20, 1777. A very interesting 
letter, signed by them jointly, and addressed to the President 
of Congress, is among the Papers of the Continental Congress, 
(No. 78, folio 155) and is here quoted in full: 


“Sir: 

“In our Letter of the 31 March which we had the honor to 
write you, we communicated the several steps pursued by us, 
previous to the elopement of McKee, (10) to cultivate the Friend- 
ship of the Delawares: since when we have laboured assiduously 
by messages, and letters to take off any bad impressions he, 
and his associates, might have left on the Minds of these people. 
By these Means, and Fixing on a new day, we have obtained 
a visit from two of their Chiefs; but as a particular relation of 
our Proceedings with them accompanies this, we shall only 
observe that ’tho these Indians appear well disposed to be in 
friendship with us, we could not venture to make them any 
proposition towards engaging a number of them in our service. 

Congress will perceive the Expediency of appointing Com- 
missioners to Conduct the Treaty proposed to be opened here 
the twenty-third day of July next. 


10-This refers to the escape of McKee and some followers, including 
members of the Thirteenth Virginia regiment, from Fort Pitt on the 
night of March 28, 1778. They had remained loyal to the English and 
appear to have made their way to Detroit. 
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We have already endeavoured to give Congress some Idea 
of the weak and disjointed state of the Frontier, against which 
the Wyandots, and other Indians from the neighbourhood of 
Lake Erie, continue to exercise their cruelties, and we have now 
more possible Reasons to apprehend that so far from effectually 
repelling the Indians the Inhabitants will rather retire to the 
other side of the Mountains—an event perhaps to be deprecated, 
less as temporary loss of country, than as it may produce in 
many an aversion to the cause, an attachment to which has 
occasioned their sufferings. And we may add, a political 
change of this nature will not be thought improbably to take 
place in minds ill-informed, and when consequently but little 
steadiness of Principle is expected. This among other con- 
siderations induces us to submit to Congress the propriety of 
immediately setting on foot an Expedition, whose object shall 
be Detroit, the source of all the Calamity, in which if we are 
fortunate, Peace and Security will undoubtedly succeed in this 
Quarter. If the Idea is adopted by Congress, it is proposed to 
employ in it three thousand of the Militia, as we conceive a 
smaller number would not effectually secure a march through 
the Indian Country, but as an Assult may be found necessary, 
they would be accompanied by at least four hundred regular 
troops, together with a small Artillery. The Dependence for 
Militia we have supposed must be almost altogether on Vir- 
ginia, from a presumption all the force, that of two most westerly 
counties excepted, which the Government of Pennsylvania can 
draw into the field must necessarily be employed this Campaign 
within the State. The great Kenahwa is thought of as the 
properest Rendezvous of those from the nearest Counties, to 
consist of fifteen hundred men, and Fort Pitt for that of the 
remainder, but a junction of the Divisions to be made at the 
Great Kenahwa, from whence the whole should proceed to- 
gether. 

Some Estimates, with a Calculation of the Sums that will be 
required to be lodged in Virginia, to set forward the Division 
to Kenahwa come herewith for the View of Congress. 

This attempt being made with so powerful a Force, we are 
not without hopes the Delawares generally, with the well dis- 
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posed Shawanoes, would engage more decisively in our favour, 
as from what we learn, they are already greatly irritated by the 
Threats, and Insults they have received from the enemy 
Indians in passing through their Country to ours. 

Nothing material remaining for us to do in this Question, we 
propose this to finish the Business of our Commission, and shall 
set out for home Tomorrow 

We have the honor to be 
with Sentiments of Regard, Sir 
Your most obed* hum Serv** 
Pittsburgh Geo. Clymer”’ 
April 27, 1778 Samp. Mathews.” 

The honorable Henry Laurens Esq’ President of Congress.” 

On the back of the letter is this note: 
“Letter from Commissioners 
at Fort Pitt, 27 April 1778 
rec’d 6 May 
referred to the board of war 
who are directed to report 
thereon.—” 


Thus the commissioners made two distinct suggestions to 
Congress, first the desirability of an active campaign, with 
Detroit as the objective point, and second ‘“‘the Expediency of 
appointing Commissioners to Conduct the Treaty proposed to 
be opened here [Fort Pitt] the twenty-third day of July next.” 
Both suggestions were accepted by Congress and the campaign, 
as conducted by General McIntosh, formed the subject of the 
second article of this series. The question of the proposed 
treaty was probably discussed by the Commissioners in an 
earlier communication to Congress, as it was merely mentioned 
in the above letter of April 27. 

The letter was duly considered by the Board of War, and on 
June 4 the following resolutions were entered in the Journal 
of Congress: 

“The Board of War having represented the expediency of 
appointing commissioners to meet the Indians at Fort Pitt, and 
to attend the treaty proposed by the late commissioners, 
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Resolved, that three commissioners be appointed for the 
purpose of holding a treaty with the Delawares, Shawanese, 
and other Indians, who may assemble at Fort Pitt, on the 
twenty third of July next. 

Resolved, That the governor and council of the State of 
Virginia be requested and authorized to appoint two gentlemen, 
and the executive power of the State of Pennsylvania, to appoint 
one gentleman, of suitable characters, for the purpose aforesaid. 


Resolved, That Congress will make an adequate allowance 
for the services and expences of said commissioners.” 
_ And on June 20 the following entry was made in the Journal 
of Congress: 

“The Committee on Indian Affairs to whom was referred the 


‘etter of Colonel G. Morgan, dated the 10* instant, brought 


in a report: Whereupon, 

Resolved, That the Committee of Commerce be directed to 
procure goods, and such other articles as are proper for presents 
to the western Indian nations, to the amount of ten thousand 
dollars, and transmit the same to Fort Pitt, to the commission- 
ers, who are to treat with the Indians there on the 23 day of 
July next: and that the said commissioners be also directed to 
dispose of the said goods amongst the said Indians in such 
manner as they shall judge will best conduce to conciliate their 
affections and secure them in the interest of these states: 

That the said commissioners be empowered to draw on the 
military chest at Fort Pitt, for such sums as shall be necessary 
to defray the contingent expenses of the said treaty.” 

The resolution of Congress of June 4, was acted upon by 
Governor Henry of Virginia on June 18. On that day the 
following was entered in the Journal of the Virginia Council, a 
manuscript volume now in the State Library at Richmond: 


“Agreeable to a Resolution of Congress, Andrew Lewis(11) 


11-Andrew Lewis was born in Ireland about the year 1720, and died in 
Bedford county, Virginia, September 27, 1781. He was closely assoc- 
iated with Washington during the campains of 1754 and 1755. In 1756 
he led the Sandy Creek expedition. On March 1, 1776 he was com- 
missioned Brigadier General in the Continental army, but soon resigned 
on account of failing health. 
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& John Walker(12) Esquires, are, by the Governor with the 
advice of Council, appointed Commissioners for the purpose of 
holding a Treaty with the Delaware, Shawanesse & other Indians 
who may assemble at Fort Pitt on the twenty third day of July 
next.” 

And again on July 4, the subject was mentioned in the Journal 
of the Council: 

“John Walker esquire having signified that it will be out of 
his power to Act as a Commissioner at the Indian Treaty to be 
held at Fort Pitt on account of the Indisposition of his family, 
Thomas Lewis(13) esquire of Augusta is appointed in his room; 
And as there is a probability of Andrew Lewis Esquire his 
refusing to Act on Account of the Indians having committed 
Hostilities near his house, in that Case, Sampson Matthews 
Esquire is appointed to act in his stead.” 


Pennsylyania failed to have a commissioner at the treaty 
which was ¢onducted by the two brothers, Thomas and Andrew 
Lewis, on behalf of the United States, and the three Delaware 
Chiefs, White Eyes, Pipe, and Killbuck as representatives of 
their nation. On account of the delay in the arrival of conti- 
nental troops at Fort Pitt, it became necessary to change date 
of July 23, as originally set. Colonel Brodhead, with the 
Eighth Pennsylvania regiment, reached Fort Pitt on September 
10, 1778. The Commissioners and Indians were gathered there, 
and two days later, on September 12, they met in Council. 
The events of the succeeding days, closing with the signing of 
the treaty on September 17, will form the subject of the fifth 
article of this series. 


12-John Walker, eldest son of the well-known Dr. Thomas Walker, 
of ‘‘Castle Hill,’’ Albemarle Co., Va., was born Feb. 13, 1744, and died 
Dec. 2, 1809. He was a member of the House of Burgesses, the Conven- 
tions of 1775, was an aide to Washington in the Revolution and U. S. 
Senator from Virginia in 1790. 

13-Thomas Lewis, the older brother of Andrew Lewis mentioned 
above, was born in Ireland in 1718; died in 1790. He was a member of 
House of Burgesses and likewise a member of the State convention that 
ratified the Federal constitution. 
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MINUTES OF THE COUNCIL AND GENERAL COURT 
1622-1629*. 


From the Originals in the Library of Congress. 


(CONTINUED.) 


*All erasures in the originals are here printed in italics. 


The practice, previously followed, of printing these records 
line for line with the original will not be, hereafter, continued. 


[150] 


*(1)And with them they kept ye frigott wch they had first 
taken and theire owne And tooke A negro and A Frenchman 
who came away with them willingly. And a Portugall to be 
Their Pilott out of the West Indyes because they had longe gone 


*(1) The depositions here and in XXIIT, 404-406, relate to one of 
those half privateering, half piratical cruises so common at the time. 
The Dutch were willing to use any weapon in their desperate war with 
Spain and privateering commissions were freely given by the States or 
the Prince of Orange. In many instances, the operations of these priva- 
teers were not confined to attacks on Spanish ships. The interest in this 
case is that there should have been aboard the Black Bess two men who 
had helped to lay the foundations for so much history. Capt. Powell 
had commanded one of the ships which brought the first negroes to Va. 
and his subordinate Capt. Jones had commanded the Mayflower in its 
famous voyage to Plymouth. Both had been in the service of the Earl 
of Warwick. Capt. John Powell had been sent out by the Somers Islands 
Company in 1616, in a boat called the Hopewell; but had taken to piracy 
and gotten that Company into much trouble at home. In 1619, in ‘‘a 
Dutch man-of-war’’ he brought some of the first negroes to Virginia. 
In 1623, the Va. Company was asked to ailow him to trade to Virginia, 
but refused as they were ‘‘afraid Capt. Powell should go to the West 
Indies,’’ and there return to piracy. 

Capt. Thomas Jones, in or prior to 1619, commanded in the East 
Indies a ship, ‘‘the Lion,”’ belonging to the Earl of Warwick, and after 
his voyage with the Pilgrims in 1620, continued in the service of the Vir- 
ginia Company. In 1622, in the Discovery, he made a voyage to explore 
the neighborhood of Cape Cod and furnished the Plymouth people with 
needed supplies. He died in Virginia soon after landing from the voyage 
described in these depositions. A frigate of the time here spoken of was 
a small sailing vessel and not the war ship of later days. 
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upp and downe and could nott gett Clerre. After this they gott 
cleere and came to ye cape of fflorida where they intended to 
take in fresh water and to gett some provisions and soe came to 
an anchor, and sent to the shore and gott in some Water and 
Turtles but by extremitie of fowle weather they lost two 
anchors and cables and theire boate Sunk at the Shipps stearne 
so as they were forcte to leave two of their Company ashore and 
were driven them selves out into the Current so yt they could 
not putt in to gett theire men abourd nor could not putt ye 
Portugall ashore as they intended at any place where his 
countrymen were, And after this not beinge Sufficiently Victuled 
to goe for England They resolved to shape their Course for 
Virginia. Theire ship also beinge very leakey, And sayeth that 
they landed at Cape Hatteras in a small boate wch they made 
themselves abourd ye shipp wth parte of ye rowne house to gett 
fresh water but could gett none And after yt ye next Daye They 
gott in at ye Capes and ran into this river uppon Mondy the 
eleventh of this month of January 1625 


[151] 

William Gundry of Feversam in Kent sworne and Examined 
Sayeth yt he was shipt at fflushing by Capt. Jonnes into ye 
blacke Bess and yt he harde Capt Powell’s Commission readd, 
and yt they having victuled at the Isle of Wyght and taken in 
Some more Company they putt to Sea & shaped theire course 
for ye western Islands where they beate upp and Downe a few 
days and after went for the West Indies and at the Granados 
they builte them a shallopp, And they bay levinge ye shipp at 
an Anchor They went in the shallope aboute 25 men and boarded 
a Spanish frigott but the men were all ashore where they found 
some small p’visione and certen Raw hides on the shore, And 
they mande ye frigott and kept her in Consort with them, But 
after Capt Powell cutting short theire allowance and requiringe 
them to signe to Certen Articles, among wch one was yt thay 
should fyght againste any whether they were Friend or Foe, 
whereuppon they resolved to depart from him and to goe for 
theire Country, and soe was Capt. Jounes for theire Capt and 
mor who was willinge to come with them. And furnishinge 
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them with Some provisions and fresh water, They parted from 
their Admirall and beatinge upp and Downe one nyght lying 
at hull in the morninge the espied this frygott, and makinge 
after her, The men hoysted out theire boate and went ashore, 
when the went aboarde ye frygott and found never a man in her; 
but 60 live Goattes and fower pecks of meale and some lynnen 
and woollen Cloathes and some 5 or 6 hundred weight of 
Tobacco and 2 peeces of ordynance and some other small 
matters. Soe they man’d this frygott and carried her wth them 
and after came to Cap Carebe 


[152] 

There they fownd another frigott wch ran under theire lee 
they went w’th her to the wateringe place And often they took 
owt of this frigott Certen Raw hides and some Tobacco anda 
french man and a negro who were very willinge to come wth 
them and a Portugall to be theire pilott leavinge wth them the 
frigott wch they had first taken and theyre owne, And after 
they came to Cape Florida, and having sent ashore for water 
and theire men caringe aboard wth water and some Turtles, 
leaving two of their Company ashore for the featchinge of 
Turtles, By fowle weather they lost two Cables and Anchors 
and theire boate sunke at the Shipps Stearne, and were forced 
to sea by wch means they could not recover their men nor putt 
the Portugall ashore, whom they were forced to take in to be a 
Pilott for to bringe them out of the Islands, their victualls 
being short and the shipp leaky they resolved to shape their 
course for Virginia and arrived there on Mondye the eleventh 
day of July 1625 


[153] 
Andrew Poe of Holte in Northfolke sworne and examined 
Sayeth yt he was shipt in flushinge by Capt. Powell and Capt 


Jonnes in the Black Bess, and having victuled at Isle of Wight 


they put owt to sea and went forth to ye western Islands, and 
from thence to ye West Indies where they lighted on a friggott, 
but he, this Examint was not aboard her the shallopp yt took 
her. Soe they mand the frigott and tooke her alonge wth them 
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and after because they could Capt. Powell would not allow them | 
Sufficient water and victualls and required them to sett their 
hands to Certen articles the Company grew Discontented and | 
soe Capt. Powell bid them that would goe for theire Country oe 
to take the frigott and goe in her, Whereupon the Chose Capt eo 
Powell Jonnes for their Capt and M’: and parted from him ae 
intendinge to goe Immediatelie for their Country but their few a 
p’vysions and water being spent, they were forced to putt in for 
releefe, And having gott some pr’vysions they could nott gett, 
finde the way owt of the Islands, the Capt beinge unacquainted 
in those parts, And after beating upp and Downe they lighted 4 
uppon a ffrygott where they found 60 Turtles and some Tobacco 
and meale and other small matters and takeing her wth them 
afterwards lighted uppon a Spanish frigott wch came under 
their lee and they gave them their first frygott taking out of her 
some Raw hides and some Tobacco and a negro and a ffrench- 
man who 


[154] 

were desirous to goe along wth them and a Portugall to be theire 
Pilott owt of the Islands intendinge to sett him ashore uppon 
Cape fflorida or thereabouts when beinge arived there and after 
they gott some fresh water and p’visions ashore They left two 
of theire Company ashore and the weather growinge fowle they 
lost two cables and anchors and theire boate sunke at the ships 
sterne, by means wherof they coulde not goe for their men but 
were driven out to sea, And after had no oportunitie to sett the 
portugall ashore but came directly for Virginia, where they 
Arrived one Mondye the Eleventh of July 1625 

July the xxi being present Sir ffrancis Wyatt Knight, Governor 
&c., Capt Francis West, Capt. Roger Smith, Capt Raphe Hanor, 
Mr William Cleyborne 

Yt is ordered yt fourteene of those men wch came in wth Capt 
Jones shalbe sent upp to James Cittie wth ye first, To be dis- 
posed of by the Governor and Counsel to such places in the 
Colony as they shall thinke fitt, wherof the Frenchman to be _ 
one, And yt Capt Francis West make Choyse of such others : 
as he shall thinke fitt of. 
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And ye Courte doth Consent to ye request of Capt. Francis 
West that he may make use of the frygott and all the Tackell 
Apparell Munitions masts sayles sayle yardes &c., now to her 
belonginge or appertayning, Provided that he shalbe account- 
able for the valuable some of twelve hundred pounds weight of 
Tobacco wch some Capt Jounes and the ships company hath 
Demanded for her To any such to whom of right she shall 
Appertaine uppon further Consideration 

Yt is also ordered yt the Companie shalbe sent upp to ye 
neck of lande unto Mr Luke Boyse, there to abide untill further 
order 


[156] 
November 1624 
Received of Doctoris Christmas and John Shepparde for the 
use of Southampton Hundred fower barrels of corne by the 
appoyntmentt of Mr John Powntis 
# me John Utie 
Mr Pountis receaved yt them when he went a trading for the 
use of his Pynnace said barrell of Corne 
Witnessed by Richard (x) Croker 
Receaved the 9** of December 1623 for the use of Mr Pountis 
in pte of another some one hundred and fowre pounds of To- 
bacco, I say receaved of John Shepparde the same above 
Nathaniell Basse 


[157] 
A Courte held the xxii of August 1625 
being pr’snte Sr francis Wyatt, Knight Governor &c, Capt. 
Fra. West, Capt. Roger Smith, Capt. Raphe Hamor, Mr Wm. 
Cleyborne. 
John Southerne sworne and Sayeth that Thomas Passmore*(2) 
and Christopher Haule came unto him for to have him make 


~ (2) Thomas Passmore was a carpenter who lived, with his wife Jane, 
on James City Island. Christopher Hall appears from the Census of 
1624-5, to have been a neighbor. The same Census shows that John Hall 
and Elizabeth, his wife, also lived near by. The name rendered Kersie 
in the text, should probably be Kerfitt. Thomas Kerfitt, aged 24, in 
1624-5, was one of Passmore’s servants. 
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a payr of covenants betwixt them, the saide John Sutherne 
demanded of them w’t their bargain was, they said the cropp 
was to be sett in seaven p’tes wherof Mr Passmoure was to have 
fowre shares and Christopher Haule to have three, But Mr 
Passmoure saide he would have a little peece of grounde to him 
selfe for his wife and his boy to plant and tend. Christopher 
Haule said I will make no new bargaine and yt you will stand 
to our first bargaine (so) otherwise will make no other bargaine 
and so they departed. Thomas Bradfiel sworne and Examined 
Saveth that he sitting in Company wth Passmoure and Christ- 
opher Haule he heard Mr Passmoure saye that Christopher 
Haule should have three shares of ye Cropp and yt he would 
leave his men over to Christopher Haule and meddle not wth 
them and this was spoken before this Examin’t after they had 
been wth Mr Southerne. Mr Passmoure called this Examt 
to take notice wt the said 

Yt is ordered that John Haule have his house and fowre acres 
of land joyninge to the land of Thomas Passmoure sytuate in 
James Cyttie Island where he hath now built & seated 


[158] 


Thomas Kersie sworne and Examined sayeth That Christopher 
Haule did woorke about ye Cropp sometymes two howers in a 
D’ye and sometymes three houres and very seldome a whole 
D’ye together. 

John Buckmaster sworne and Examined affirmeth as much as 
Thomas Keisie hath formerly said. 

It is agreede by and wth the Consentt of Thomas Passmoure 
and Christopher Haule (as followeth) that is to say yt ye Cropp 
now in question between them Mr Passmoure shall have fower 
shares therof & Christopher Haule to have three shares and 
Thomas Passmoure to have the little hill now planted with pease 
and pompions to him selfe, And if Christopher Haule shall 
neclect his lawfull labour for ye good of ye Cropp, That then 
he shall make allowance to Thomas Passmoure for the same. 
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Wheras Mousyer Bomount*(3) Yt is ordered yt Mounseyer 
Bomounte may seate him selfe and his people uppon any place 
About ye Esterne Shore being five miles from any land actually 
possessed by ye Company or any other man. And for any other 
order the Courte cannot determine before they be farther in- 
formed wth ye Certentie of ye bounds of ye lande wch he de- 
sireth to have granted. 


[159] 

A Courte held the xxx of August 1625, beinge present Sr 
ffrancis Wyatt, Knight, Governor &c, Capt. Roger Smith, 
Capt Raphe Hamor, Mr Wm Cleybourne. 
Cadwallader Jonnes Sworne and Examined sayeth yt uppon 
Tuesday nyght last he harde a Tumulte in Joseph Johnsone*(4) 
his house betwixt the said Joseph [and his?] wiefe. And sayeth 
yt Mr Bransbye his m’r caled to this Examint and other of his 
fellows to come to him soe this Examinat and Robert Crew his 
fellow servant went to Joseph Johnsones house where he and his 
fellow servant found their M’r and Joseph Johnsone fallen fowle 
together they being uppon the bed where they p’ted them, And 
further sayeth yt Mr Bransbie caled Joseph J ohnsone said this 
I have for p’tinge a Newgate birde and Bridewell whore. 

George Proust sworne and Examined Sayeth yt uppon 
Thursday last Mr Bransbie his m’r after he came from Joseph 
Johnsone’s house sent this exam’nt to Johnsones house for his 
hatt and hat band And Cominge away from ye house he heard 
Mr Bransbie say to Joseph Johnsone yt yf he did beat and 
abuse his wiefe any more he would beate him tyghtlie unless 
ye Governo’ comanded ye contrary. 

And further Cadwallader Jones sayeth yt about ye midst of 
October 1624, Joseph Johnsone goinge abroad with his peice, 


(3) It is singular that there is no mention of this Mons. G. Beaumont 
in Hotten, the Minutes of the Virginia Company, or in any other record 
but this. Neill (Virginia Carolorum, p. 30) says that Giles Beaumont, a 
Frenchman, arrived in 1625 with some colonists, authorized to claim the 
privileges of an English subject and establish a plantation. 

(4)° Joseph Johnson, his wife Margaret and George Prouse, were living 
at Archers Hope, 1624-5. At the same time Thomas Bransbie, with three 
servants, Nicholas Greenhil!, Cadwallader Jones and Robert Crew, was 
living at the same place. The account shows that Bransbie was command- 


er of Archers Hope plantation. 
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very far from his house and in great danger of the Enemie, 
Mr Bransbie being Comander of ye Plantation, hath often ad- 
monished him therof, And Mr Bransbie offering to disarme him 
of his peece ye said Joseph beinge gott into his house, pre- 
sented his peece against Mr Bransbie, sayinge come if you will. 


[160] 

And further George Proust before sworne and examined sayeth 
that about Easter laste Joseph Johnsone, beating of his wiefe, 
Mr Bransbie and others wth him Cominge upp towards John- 
sones inouse to pacifie them, The said Johnsone presented his 
peece owt at his window and said To them wt have you to do 
heere, you were best kepe back or I will keepe make yo, stand 
back 

Yt is ordered at this Courte that Joseph Johnsone in regard 
of his contempt against the Comande of the Plantacone as 
also for ye Contynuall assaultinge of his wiefe, shall enter into 
bonds of fortie pounds wth a sufficient securitie to be from 
henceforth of good behaviour, as well towards our Souveragne 
lord ye Kinge as other his liege subjects 


{ink folio 161] 

A Courte helde the 12 of September 1625 beinge present Sr: 
Francis wyatt Knight, Gouernor, & Capt’ Roger Smith Capt’ 
Samuell Mathewes Mt Abraham Peersey m* Wm Cleybourne 

Yt is ordered yt william Browne Boatswayne of the good 
shipp called the Elizabeth, shall deliuer three hatts to m’ 
Thomas Allnut*(5), wch were sent him owt of Englande, wch 
the said Wm Browne sold at Kackowtan, At or before the xix 
daye of this instant moneth of September beinge mondye next 

M’ James Stogden minister sworne and examined sayeth that 
he by the Apoyntment of m* John Powntis did paye to m’ 
Edward Cage and m* Tho: Edwards two hundred and twenty 
pownd waight of Tobacco for w“ they gave y* said m* Stogden 
Accquitane for y*® receipt therof (w*% was lately burnt in his 
howse by Casualtie of fyer 


(5) Thomas Alnutt, who came in the Gite, and his wife who came in 
the Marygoid, were living at James City at the census of 1624-5. Ed- 
ward Cage, who came in the Marmad uke, lived near him. 
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Doctoris Christmas being sworne (Deposeth that he brought 
the said Accquittance from m* Edwardes and Deliuered it to 
m' Stogden. 

Further m* Stogden deposeth yt m* John Powntis did accept 
of a bill of dept for fower barrells and a halfe of Corne, w** M* 
Samuell Jorden had bounde him selfe to pay to m* Tho. Dowse, 
And in leu of the said bill, did discharge Dictoris Chrismas and 
John Hassarde of fower barrells & halfe of corne dew from them 
to ye said m* Jo. Powntis w“ bill he said he was y* more willinge 
to accept of for y* he was indepted to m* Jurden. 


{ink folio 162] 

A Courte held the xix** daye of September 1625 beinge present 
Sr. Francis wyatt, Knight, Gouernor, &c., Capt’ Roger Smith, 
Capt’ Raph Hamer, M* Abraham Persey mt Wm Cleybourne 
Walter Horsefoot sworne and examined sayeth that the shipp 
caled the Elizabeth was acosted at Dover for the King service, 
whervppon the purser of the shipp rid to London and brought 
A Letter to the Livt’ of Dover Castle. And soe the shipp was 
discharged. 

Further he sayeth yt John Hobbs a servant of Capt’ Bickley 
cam away from the shipp and after M* Page goinge wt" the 
water baylie to y®° Capt’ w* when Hobbs was had him del’ved 
agayne. 

And further sayeth yt some of M' Perseys men marched in 
theire armes, before m* Page his face, And further sayeth y* 
one Hugh Symster A Carpenter offered m* Page y* yf he wold 
paye xx* and discharge his hoste he wold come alonge w** him 
w Carpenter was one of m* persyes men 
Yt is ordered in Courte y* m* Peersey shall have one of the boyes 
named Burrows sold by the purser, or otherwise the purser to 
Compound w* mr persy for him Mr’ Persy desireth now to haue 
Robert Burrows 

Walter Horsefoote further sayeth yt m* Page saide that m* 

Wake was to haue a boy of his named burrows. 
Wm Webster purser Doth Consigne over to M* Abraham Persy 
Hugh Brooke, Wm Larance and Jane Steckie, in lew of three 
servante w** y® M* and Company suffered to goe away from 
them beinge three of m* persie sevance 
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Received of m** Woollrige 
one hogshed marked—T D 
one barrell marked—T D 
one servante 
william WB Browne 
his marke 
Ytt ys ordered y* m’ woolgrige shall haue a boye servante Caled 
whiffie now remayninge w** Thomas Spillmas in satisfaction for 
his servante, w*" ye ships Company suffered to goe away. 
Yt is Also ordered y* for a kilderkin and smale chest of Surgery 
sent over by m’ Woodall to Christopher beast, the Colony beinge 
in great want of said surgery That not w**standing of mt 
woodalls desire of hauinge the same retornde, m* wake Do leaue 
the saide goods heere w** y*® Phisitions and Chirurgions y* they 
be furnished therw“, they puttinge in securitie to this Courte, 
To pay to m* woodall in Englande so much redie money as it 
Cost w** such resonable proffit as shalbe to his Content. 

Y* is ordered y‘ the Purser of the Elizabeth shall pay to m* 
Pearle for 6 tonne of beere and 9 hundred of bred w*" they spent 
of his at sea the some of twelve hundred waight of good Mar- 
chantable Tobacco at or before the last Dye of November next 
enswinge, vppon payment wherof, M' Pearle shall give the said 
purser A Discharge for all the goodes shipt aboorde the Eliza- 
beth by m* Benet And for five servantes y* rann away in Eng- 
lande at Dover, M* Benett is to Receive satisfactione for them 
in England. 

(To be Continued.) 
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VIRGINIA GLEANINGS IN ENGLAND. 


(Contributed by the late Lothrop Withington, London, Eng.) 


Srwon Aston, Citizen and Grocer of London. Will 2 August 
1638; proved 15 August 1638. To wife Elizabeth 4 of goods 
and executrix. Overseers: Brothers William Wheeler Esq. 
and Robert Aston, Citizen and Grocer of London. Richard 
Nelme £10 to make up accounts of Shopp. To poor of St. 
Peters Cheap £4. To Mother £20 per annum. To eldest 
son William Aston £50. Witnesses: James Smith, Thomas 
Lavender, John Hope. Lee, 99. 


E.izaABETH Aston of London, widow. Will 12 April 1647; 
proved 25 September 1647. I commit my body to the earth 
to be buried in decent manner in the parish church of All Saints 
Staining, London, as near to my later dear father, John Wheeler, 
esq., deceased, as conveniently may be, but not with pomp and 
solemnity or mourning, which I leave to the discretion of my 
brother and executor to do therein as I have to him declared. 
I give to my sisters Ann Wynn and Mary Anesworth 40s apiece 
to buy them rings. To my sister Lucilia Dodd £10 to remain 
in the hands of my executor to her proper use. To my brother 
John Wheeler 40s. for a ring to wear in remembrance of me. 
To my sisters Agneta Moone and Clara van de Welde the like 
sum apiece. To my sister Mrs. Elizabeth Wheeler a ring of 40s. 
price in testimony of my love and affection unto her. To my 
cousin Mrs. Elizabeth Aby 40s. To my cousin Mrs. Mary 
Ruddiard, widow, a ring of 40s. price to wear in remembrance 


~ of me. To my servant Elizabeth Cornwell £5. To Marie 


Butt, sometimes my servant, 20s. To eight poor widows, at the 
election of my executor, 10s. apiece. To the poor of St. Kath- 
erine Coleman, London, and of all Saints Steyning, 40s. to 
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either parish. To Master William Engler 40s. To my three 
sons, William, Simon, and Robert Aston, £200 apiece at their 
several ages of 21. To my eldest daughter Anne Aston £300, 
and to my youngest daughter Sarah Aston £200, at their 
several ages of 18. I give also to my said daughters such of my 
plate, linen, and woolen things, as I have set apart for them, and 
parcelled out with my own hands and set their names thereon. 
To my three sons, £5 apiece in old gold. I give unto my 
executors, children, and servants mourning apparel only, and 
desire that the rest of my friends will be contented with the 
legacies only before mentioned and intended unto them. The 
residue of my goods I give equally among my said five children. 
I ordain my very loving brother William Wheeller, of West- 
burie county, Wilts, esq., and my son William Aston my over- 
seers. And to my said brother Master William Wheeller, for 
his great care and pains to be taken therein, and for a remem- 
brance of my love to him, I give £10 to buy him a piece of plate 
at his discretion and pleasure. Codicil 24 July 1647. I do 
further declare that, in regard my sister Dod has shown great 
love to me in the time of my long sickness, to the £10 formerly 
given to her £10 more be added; and likewise that £5 more 
be distributed to poor widows. The mark of Elizabeth Aston 
Witnesses: William Steedman, Thomas Coleman, servt. to 
Thomas Bostocke, scr. Proved by William Wheeller, with 
power reserved, etc. Fines, 188. 


The Visitation of London, 1634, states that Walter Aston, of Long- 
don, Staffordshire (grandson of Sir Walter Aston of Tixall), had issue: 1 
Thomas, living at Kilbary, Ireland; 2. Simon, of London, Grocer, who 
married Elizabeth, daughter of John Wheeler, of London; 3. Walter, 
‘*now in the West Indies;’’ 4. Robert, of London, grocer. As Virginia 
was then frequently referred to as in the West Indies, it is very probable 
that the Walter Aston referred to was the one whose tomb is at the site 
of the old church at Westover. The epitaph is as follows: 

‘‘Here Lyeth interred the body of leftenant 
Colonell Walter Aston who died the 6th 
Aprill 1656. He was Aged 
49 years And 
Lived in this country 28 yeares 
Also here lyeth the Body of Walter Aston 
the son of Leftenant Collonel Walter Aston 
who departed this life ye 29th of Ianuari 1666 
Aged 27 Yeares and 7 Monthes.”’ 

Walter Aston, Sr., came to Virginia in 1628, and settled in Charles City 
County. He was a member of the House of Burgesses for Shirley Hundred 
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Island 1629-30, Both Shirley Hundreds &c., 1631-32, Shirley Hundred 
Maine and ‘‘Cawseys Care’’ Sept. 1632, and Feb. 1632-3, and Charles 
City Co. 1642-3. He was also justice of the peace and lieutenant colonel 
of militia. His first wife was named Warboro, or Narbrow, and his 
second (who survived him and married Col. Edward Hill) was Hannah. 
On Aug. 2, 1646, Walter Aston patented 1040 acres in Charles City on 
Kymages Creek, including 200 more on ‘‘Cawseys Care.’’ Lt. Col. Aston 
died in 1656 having issue: (1) Susannah, widow, in 1655, of Lieutenant 
Col. Edwa-d Major; (2) Walter; (3) Mary, married Richard Cocke; (4) 
Elizabeth, married Binns. The will of Walter Aston, Jr., was 
dated Dec. 21, 1666, and proved Feb. 4, 1666-67. Legatees: to his 
mother Hannah Hill, a parcel of land called ‘‘The Level;’’ to godson John 
Cocke, son of Richard Cocke, deceased, 4000 lbs. tobacco; to godson 
Edward Cocke, son of Richard Cocke, 6000 Ibs. tobacco; the survivors 
to have the whole amount of 10,000 lbs. and if they were without issue 
it is to go to the other children, sisters Mary Cocke and Elizabeth Binns 
20 shillings each for a ring: a gun called Pollard to servant John Mitten 
and a sow; to testators Irish boy Edward a sow, to Mr. George Harris, 
merchant, all the dividend of land at Cawseys Care, the land at Canting 
Point and rest of estate]. 


Henry E._TonHEapD of London Merchant bound for a voyage 
to the East Indies in the good ship called the Hound of London. 
Will 23 November 1616; proved 12 February 1619-20. To my 
brother Nicholas Eltonhead of Greenwich county Kent, gent 
all my estate whatsoever and I make him sole executor. William 
Manley servant to Nicholas Reeve, scr., Edward Pierce ser- 
vant to said scrivenor. Soame, 22. 


The ancient family of Eltonhead, of Eltonhead, Lancashire, has 
many descendants in Virginia. See Hayden's Virginia Genealogies 228- 
230. Henry Eltonhead, whose will is given here was evidently the 
son of William Eltonhead. His name and that of his brother Nicholas 
appear on the chart pedigree. Henry Eltonhead. whose will was dated 
in 1665. was a brother of Richard Eltonhead, of Eltonhead, though not 
se i the chart. This is evident as he mentions his brother Thomas 

eares |. 


Henry ELtTonuHeEap late of London Esq deceased. Will 27 
July 1665. These seuerall following I doe giue to my Brother 
R. Eltonhead if I dye a single man. Moneys due to me in 
Ireland by bond in Mr. John Doughty’s hands in Dublin £100. 
Mr. Thomas Houghton is bound interest due 10 in hundred this 
bond is in hands of Mr. Walter Scudamore. In hands of Mr. 
Timothy ‘“Grolliers” in Dublin wherein Mr. James Butteele 
is bound at 10 in hundred. In my landlords hand Mr. Joseph 
Stokers in Dublin £100 at his house in Castle Street Dublin, 
interest to be paid by him by reason I lay two yeares in his 
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house and paid nothing for my chamber which I ought to pay 
for after the rate of fiue pound ten shillings a year. In my 
brother Richard Barrys hands my salary due from the King as 
Commissary for Munster £97. Two bonds of Mr. Edwd Rands 
£90 some years ago. Two bonds of my brother Tho. Mearas 
£6 in hands of Mr. Nathaniell Foulkes he lives at the sign of the 
Horseshoe in Castle Street Dublin. I owe Mr. William Rich- 
ardson £24. Mr. Clement Hog for two last terms Business 
£8. Due from Mr. Denton £100. Due to my proctor Mr. 
John Clements £10. Grant Book 1668-1675 fo. 54. Letters 
of Administration with will etc to Richard Eltonhead of Elton- 
head in county Lancashire in England Esq of goods of Henry 
Eltonhead late of London Esq deceased on 23 August 1670. 
Prerogative Court of Ireland, Will Book 1668-72, folio 166. 


WituraM Bartowe. Will 21 February 1617; proved 15 June 
1625. If I die at Easton my body to the Chancell. God having 
given me ability in my lifetime to provide ‘or my wife and 
children, I will now be the shorter. My dauzgater Anne having 
as yet very little of certainty I make her estate worth £300. 
To my brother John Barlowe 100 marks. To my son Thomas 
all my Loadstones and Mathematical books and instruments. 
To the poor of Winchester 40s. To those of the seale 30s. To 
poor of Easton 40s. To poor of Avington 20s. To my men 
servants and maids half a years wages. My wife Julyan Bar- 
lowe and my son William Barlow joynt executors. My son 
William Barlow shall have £40 to assist his mother but all 
things to her direction. My daughters Mary and Katherine 
portions may amount to £300 apiece. All such reversions of 
the Church Coppihoulds as I shall have at my death unbar- 
gained for and unsold I give to my son Barnaby Barlowe. 
Clarke, 67. 


About the middle of the Seventeenth century a Ralph Barlowe lived 
in Northampton Co., Va. Various references in the records there show 
that he was related to Robert Parker of that county, who, like William 
Barlowe, whose will is given above, was a Hampshire man. On Oct. 
28, 1653, Mr. George Parker sued Mr. John Elsey, executor of Mr. 
Ralph Barlowe, and on June 28, 1658, Jone Elzey ‘‘of Old England” 
= Northampton Court that Mr. John Elzey executor of Mr. 

Iph Barlowe, should pay her 500 lbs. tobacco left her, in Ralph Bar- 
lowe’s will]. 
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COUNCIL PAPERS, 1698-1701 
(From the Original in the Virginia State Library.) 
(Continued) 
THANKSGIVING PROCLAMATION 


Whitehall November ye 11 1702 
Sir 
We send you here inclosed her Majestys proclamation direct- 
ing a publick thanksgiving throughout England for the great 
Successes of her Ma’tys Arms by Sea and land. And we do 
hereby Signify to you her Majestys pleasure that a day of pub- 
lick thanksgiving for those Successes be likewise solemnized 
throughout all her plantacons in America; You are therefore to 
take care that a day be accordingly set apart for that purpose 
as soon as conveniently may be after your receipt hereof, And 
that the same be observed throughout her Majestys Colony 
and Dominion of Virginia under yo" Government, with such 
due Solemnities as are Suitable to so great an occasion. So we 
bid you heartily farewell. 
Yo' very Loving Friends 
Rob. Cecill 
Ph. Meadows 
Wm. Blathwayt 
John Pollexfen 
Mat Prior. 


CouNcIL oF VIRGINIA TO THE QUEEN ANNE 
To the Queen’s most excell Majtie 
May it please yo" Ma’ty 
We the Council of yo Maty’s Colony and Dominion of Vir- 
ginia after due perusal and serious consideracon of Yo Majtie* 
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gracious Letter signifying yo" Royal pleasure concerning a 
voluntary Contribution of men and money for New York laid 
before Us by his Excellency Francis Nicholson Esq yo™ Majestys 
Lieu* and Governor General of this Colony and Dominion, 
being extremely concerned that our answer to the like demand 
made by Yo" Matys Royal Brother William the third of blessed 
memory contained in our petition of October ye 1** 1701 did not 
give your Majti* the expected satisfaction, but that our manage- 
ment of that affair was disallowed by the Lords of the Council 
for Trade and plantacons Humbly beg leave in the most dutifull 
manner to lay before Yo" Majesty our answers to those partic- 
ulars wherein by the advice of the said Lords, We find yo* 
Majesty disapproves our conduct in that petition, together 
with an account of our late endeavors to comply with yot 
Matie* commands in the said Letter as far as is within the reach 
of our Station and province. 

Whereas in the first place we are charged as having made 
our application to yo™ Mati** Royal Brother in an irregular 
manner by an Agent of our own without the consent of our 
Governour We humbly offer to yo" Ma'i** consideracon that 
as we were altogether free from any ill design in this method, 
so we Never heard before that any such Rule had been sett 
limiting the Addresses of Subjects in the plantations to their 
Soveraign to be made only by the consent and through the 
hands of their Governors, and in this particular case, our Gov- 
ernor had signified so much of his disapprobation of the pro- 
ceedings of the General Assembly on acco‘ of the said Address 
that we judged it would have been improper to have desired 
or expected his mediation or concurrence therein: But now that 
we know yo" Majtie* pleasure we shall take care in this, and all 
other applications to yo™ Majesty to observe the said Rule as to 
the manner of presenting our petitions. 

In the next place it is observed of the said petition w was 
presented to Yo" Majti* in the name of the Council and Bur- 
gesses of Virginia that it was signed by no more than four of the 
members of the said Council: But to this we humbly offer to 
yo" Majti** consideracon that it often happens by reason of 
sickness, and the very remote and distant habitations of many 
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of the members of yo Council, the badness of weather, and the 
unpassableness of great Rivers and Bays at certain Seasons that 
we are obliged to act with very small numbers: and particularly 
at that time there being but a thin Council before the late nom- 
ination, and these reduced to many inconveniences by a tedious 
absence from home during a very long Session of Assembly, 
Several of them had repaired to their homes to look after their 
business which Sufferred exceedingly by so long absence, by 
which means it came to pass that there were no more of the 
Council left, but those few who subscribed the said petition, 
the rest who went away before it was finished having been con- 
senting while they staid to the several Resolves that had been 
made about it, So that it was really an unanimous consent of 
the Council, tho’ signed only by those four who gave their 
attendance to the last. 

Besides the objections against the manner of presenting the 
said petition, the reasons for excusing ourselves from the afore- 
said contribution are excepted against as insufficient. To 
which all we have to offer is, that tho’ we were then, and still 
are of the opinion (with Submission to the better Judgements 
of the Lords of Council for Trade and plantations) that the 
Reasons laid down in the said petition were very Sufficient to 
justify the proceedings of that Assembly with relacon to a Con- 
tribution of men and money for New York; Yet so great is the 
deference we have for yo™ Majti®* recommendation of that 
affair to the present General Assembly, that tho’ the said 
reasons seem to us to be still in full force, We have taken no 
notice of them, but have used our best endeavors consistent 
with the methods of Assembly to further the intent of Yo" 
Mats gracious Letter with the House of Burgesses, and to take 
some good method with the said House for Yo™ Mati satis- 
faction. 

And therefore we doubt not Yo" Majestys candid construc- 
tion of our proceedings and endeavors, w™ tho’ ineffectual to 
overcome the general dissatisfactions of the Country and their 
Representatives in this affair of New York, Yet we think it our 
duty to assure Yo" Majesty that you reign entirely in the hearts 
of Yo" Virginia Subjects, and that there are none in all yo" 
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Dominions better affected to Yo" Matys person and Govern- 
ment than they are. 

And upon this occasion we humbly take leave to congratulate 
the wonderfull Success of Yot Mati** Forces by Sea and land 
in this last Summers expedition, and to pray to Almighty God 
that the remaining part of yo" auspicious Reign may answer 
so glorious a begining, to yo™ Maj*i** immortal honour the terror 
of yo" enemies, and the happiness of all yo" Subjects and Allies 


William Byrd E Jenings J Lightfoot 

Benja Harrison Matthew Page James Blair 

Robert Carter Phill. Ludwell jun? Wm Bassett 

Jno. Custis Hen. Duke. 
MEMORANDUM 


April y® 24 1703. His Excell’cy was pleased to appoint Major 
Arthur Allen to be Naval Officer & Collector of the Virg’a 
dutys in the Upper District of James River who thereupon took 
the Oaths appointed by Act of parliam* to be taken in stead of 
the Oaths of Allegiance & Supremacy Subscribed the Test & 
took the Oath of Naval Officer, And entered into three sev’ll 
Bonds for the due execution of his Office with Henry Duke of 
James City County Esq’ as his Security. 


MoNEY FURNISHED BY VIRGINIA TO NEw YORK 


Received of his Excellency Francis Nicholson Esq? her 
Majestys Lieutent and Governor Gen’ll of her Colony and 
Dominion of Virginia, three bills of Exchange all of the same 
tenure & date, upon Messieurs Micajah Perry Tho: Lane & 
Rich? Perry Merchants in London for the Sum of 900 Ib. Sterl- 
ing, which said Sum of 900 lb. Sterling is the Quota appointed 
by his late Majestys Royal comands dated the 19 of January 
1700-1 and by her present Majestys Royal commands dated the 

day of to be furnished by her Matys s@ 
Colony of Virginia towards the ffortifications on the Frontiers 
of New York; but the Colony of Virginia having refused in the 
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Gen’ll Assembly to raise the s? Sum of 900 Ib. Sterling required 
by the Crown, & his s* Excellency having given the s‘ three 
Bills upon his own Credit, through the zeal he has for the 
service of the Queen, I do hereby promise & engage that unless 
the Queen shall be pleased to allow the s@ bills to be paid out 
of her Ma’tys Quitt rents of the Colony of Virginia the s4 bills 
shall immediatly be cancelled & made void & of none effect 
Witness my hand this 24 day of May, 1703. 
Cornbury 


ADDITIONAL INSTRUCTIONS 

Lurs Sigilli Anne R—to our Trusty AND WELBELOVED 
Francis NicHotson Our LiEvut- 
ENANT AND GOVERNOR GENERAL OF OUR 
CoLony AND DoMINION OF VIRGINIA. 
Given at our Court at St James’s the 
7% day of January 1702-3 in the first 
year of our Reign. 

Whereas it has been represented to us that Ships sailing from 
our plantacons in America without Convoy during this time of 
War are Subject to great hazards, and that diverse of them have 
been taken by the Enemy to the great Loss and detriment of 
our Loving Subjects: And whereas for the preventing the mis- 
chiefs that may happen in that manner to the Trade of those 
parts, We have been pleased to give direction that a Convoy 
do proceed from hence with the outward bound ships the latter 
end of this instant January, Which Convoy is to return from 
Virginia the first or tenth of July next with the Trade that shall 
then be ready to accompany them, and that another Convoy 
be likewise sent with such Ships as shall be ready to sail from 
hence to Virginia & Maryland in July next, It is therefore our 
will and pleasure that you take especial care that during the time 
of War, no ships do sail from Virginia otherwise than with Con- 
_ voy, Such ships only excepted as shall have Licence from Us 
under our Royal Sign manual, our Order in Council, or from 
our high Admiral. And for yo" so doing this shall be yo" 
Warrant. 

A. R. 
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BoarpD OF TRADE TO THE GOVERNOR OF VIRGINIA. 


Whitehall January the 26" 1702-3 
Sir 

Since our Letters of the 4** and 11** November, We have not 
received any from you: So that what we have now chiefly to 
acquaint you with is in relation to the Convoys appointed this 
year for Virginia & Maryland. 

The Merchants trading to those parts not agreeing as you 
did foresee about the time for the sailing of those Convoys, nor 
about the restraining or permitting ships to return from thence 
without Convoy; Her Majesty has been pleased to give her 
| directions according to the Instructions w™ you will herewith 
receive. 

The Arms and Stores formerly appointed for Virginia are 
now ready, tho’ they are not in the same quantity as you de- 
sired, Yet they are as many as her Majesty could conveniently 
spare. They will be sent to you by the first Convoy, and we 
do not doubt but you will make the best use of them for the 
defence of yo" Governm*. 

So we bid you heartily farewell. 
very Loving Friends 


Rob. Cecil 
John Pollexfen Ph: Meadows 
Mat Prior Wm. Blathwayt. 


March y* 25 1703 

We herewith send you two lett" from the Earl of Nottingham 
relating to the French & Spaniards upon occasion of the present 
war, not doubting of yo’ care in observing the directions thereby 
given within her Matys province under yo™ Government. 


GOVERNOR AND COUNCIL oF MD. TO THE GOVERNOR OF VIRGINIA 


Maryland port of Annapolis May 5* 1703 
May it please yo" Excell’cy 
We being Sensible by many signal instances how ready yo" 
Evcell’cy is on all occasions to promote the Trade as well of yo" 
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own as this Countrey & others concerned therein, especially in 
the many speedy notices you have been pleased to give us on all 
occasions to joine the Convoys from yo" Excell’cys Government, 
and that to yo™ no small trouble & expence—presuming upon 
yo" wonted goodness, We address Ourselves to yo™ Excell’cy 
for yo" favourable protection to Capt James Mitchell comman- 
der of the ship Owners Adventure of London who has lately 
received many abuses and hard threats from Capt Nathaniel 
Bostock Commander of her Matys Advice boat the Eagle (now 
supposed to be in yo" Excell’cys Governm') and is still appre- 
hensive of further insults from him; Therefore in regard the 
said Mitchell is a fair Trader and a very Civil honest man (in 
his way) We intreat yo" Excell’cy will be pleased to grant him 
yo’ protection that his person may not be abused nor his Voy- 
age endammaged or retarded by the said Cap* Bostock’s im- 
pressing his men or otherwise within yot Governm', In w® you 
will continue to oblige 


Sr 
Yo' Ex’cys most faithful humble Serv** 
Jno Hammond Thomas Tench Presid* 
Edw? Lloyd Robert Smith 


Wm Holland 
James Sanders 


(To be Continued) 
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VIRGINIA IN 1678. 


(Abstracts by W. N. Sainssury, and copies in the McDonald 
and De Jarnette Papers, Virginia State Library.) 
(CONTINUED) 
July 6, 1678 

CERTIFIED COPY BY GOV. JEFFREYS OF A DEPOSITION OF PAUL 
WI tas in reference to what Col. Edward Hill said concerning 
his Maj. letter if any should come in favour of Byrd [indorsed 
by Col. Moryson] “who was a prisoner of Bacon’s and carried 
about with him when Col. Warner was plundered for which they 
have awarded a thousand pound for Bird to pay tho’ after his 
Maj. pardon.” Indorsed Read. 14 Dec. 1678. 

(Colonial Papers. 1. p.) 


Virginia July 10, 1678 

GOVERNOR HERBERT JEFFREYS TO COLONEL FRaANcIS Mory- 
son—Wrote him a full account of all affairs last week by Capt. 
Jeffreys of the Golden Fortune, and now refers him to the bearer 
Col. Place, an eye witness of many of the particulars—Desires 
he will inform himself of what he long since propecied, what a 
sad and hard game Jeffreys had and has still to play, besides 
the misery of sickness he has undergone and is not yet quite 
rid of. 

(Colonial Papers. 1. p.) 


James City, Virginia, Aug. 8, 1678 

Wm. SHERWOOD TO SECRETARY SIR JOSEPH WILLIAMSON. 
The peace of the Country interrupted by the malice of discon- 
tented persons of the late Governor Berkeley’s party who en- 
deavour to bring a contempt upon Col. Jeffreys, their present 
good Governor—the chief being Lady Berkeley, Col. Philip 
Ludwell, Thos. Ballard, Col. Edward Hill & Major Robt. 
Beverley, all cherished by Sec. Ludwell, who acts severely. 
Their faction upheld by the hope of Lord Culpeper doing 
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mighty things for them. Is hated and abused for opposing 

that faction & vindicating the King’s authority—Refers him 

to the bearer Col. Rowland Place, for a more ample account. 
(Colonial Papers. 1. p.) 


Sept. 24, 1678 

List oF ACTS MADE IN VIRGINIA TRANSMITTED BY Capt. 
JEFFERIES and received from M* Secretary Coventry on the 
24% of Sept. 1678, Sir Wm. Berkeley Governor. 

Which Acts begin in March 1660 and end in October 1677. 

1st Session from 3 March 1660 to 23 Dec. 1662. 

2nd Do " 2 Dec. 1662 to Sept. 1663. 

3rd Do 1 10 Sept. 1663—20 Sept. 1664. 


4% Do. 20 Sept. 1664—10 Oct. 1665. 
5% Do. 5 June 1666. 
6 Do. 5 June 1666—23 Oct. 1666. 
7% Do. 23 Sept. 1667. 
8% Do. 23 Sept. 1667—17 Sept. 1668. 
9% Do. 17 Sept. 1668—20 Oct. 1669. 
10% Do. 20 Oct. 1669—3 Oct. 1670. 
11 Do. 3 Oct. 1670—20 Sept. 1671. 
12% Do. 20 Sept. 1671—24 Sept. 1672. 
13 Do. 24 Sept. 1672—20 Oct. 1673. 
14% Do. 20 Oct. 1673—21 Sept. 1674. 
15* Do. 21 Sept. 1674—7 Mar. 1675. 
16% Do. 5 June 1676. 
17 Do. 20 Feb. 1676-7. 
18 Do. 10 Oct. 1677. 


(Colonial Entry Bk. No. 84.) 

Also Copies of the above Acts certified by Robt. Beverley, 
Clerk of the Assembly. 

(Ibid. pp. 1-102.) 


Oct. 25, [1678] 

Cox. Francis Moryson to W. Biatuwayt, Sends an order 
lately received from Virginia [see 23 Oct. 1677.] which will 
give their Lordships (of Trade & Plantations) a prospect of 
the arrogancy of Virginia Assemblies—It was made by an 
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Assembly which was called after their coming away—that 
which sat during the time the Commiss™ executed their 
Commission, never so much as questioned their power which 
was sufficiently understood—This very Beverley (that com- 
plained) had a sight of as much as concerned his de- 
livery of the records before they had them—Did not 
think it necessary to record an executed Commission in an 
Inferior Court—This order was made by the House of Burgesses 
and not by both Houses so he will see how unfit Appeals in 
causes lye to them from the Governor & Council that make the 
other house. 
(Colonial Papers. 1. p.) 


Oct 29 [1678] 

Cor. Francis Moryson to [Wm. Biaruwayt]—Has sent 
the Commission the Commiss*"* acted upon in Virginia that the 
Lords may be informed the records and other papers were com- 
manded by virtue of their Commission and not by force as the 
Order of Assembly imports (see 23 Oct. 1677). That Beverley 
had a sight of said Commission before he delivered the records. 

Replies to other points in reference to said Order. 

(Colonial Papers. 1. p.) 


Whitehall, Oct. 30, 1678 

ORDER OF THE Privy CoUNCIL ON REPRESENTATION OF THE 
ASSEMBLY OF VIRGINIA TO Gov. JEFFRYES setting forth that 
his Maj. Commissioners had forced from the Clerk of the 
Assembly all their original journals, acts and other public papers 
which they took as a great violation of their privileges and de- 
sired that they might be assured no such violation should be 
offered for the future, his Maj. taking notice of the great pre- 
sumption of said Assembly in calling in question his authority 
derived to his said Commissioners refers the consideration 
thereof to the Lords of Trade and Plantations for their report 
what they think fit to be done in vindication of his Maj. auth- 
ority and for bringing said Assembly to a due sense and acknow- 
ledgment of their duty and submission towards his Maj. and 
such as are commissionated by him—also to prepare a Scheme 
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of Laws & Orders to be transmitted to said Colony of Virginia. 
(Colonial Papers. 1. p.) 


Dec 13, [1678] 

Cor. Francis Moryson To BLatHwayt]. Has advice 
that Col. Rowland Place is lately arrived from Virginia—He is 
the gentlemen Gov. Jeffreys mentions as able to give a true in- 
formation of all transactions in Virginia since the Commiss"™ 
coming away [see letter of 10 July 1678]—He is one of the Coun- 
cil and a very honest Gentleman—Conceives it necessary for the 
King’s service to have a true prospect into the affairs there 
before Lord Culpeper goes—Wishes him to defer giving in the 
papers—the Queen [of Pamunkey]’s letter & complaint—the 
Governor’s deposition concerning the denial of his Maj. letter 
in the case of Bird, and the Interpreter’s letter. 

(Colonial Papers. 1. p.) 


Dec 12, 1678 

MINUTES OF A COMMITTEE FOR TRADE AND PLANTATIONS— 
Proposals received from Lord Culpeper in reference to the 
Governor of Virginia (read on 14 Dec.) “in pursuance of his 
Maj. commands” with marginal notes—Some of the Articles 
are “agreed’”’ (see Orders of 14 and 20 Dec. 1678.)—These heads 
were delivered in Jan’y 1677(-8) to Secretary Coventry and 
read at the Committee of Foreign affairs in May last, but by 
reason of my Lord Treasurer’s absence, nothingdone—But 
on the 11 August after a full debate upon every one, it was 
resolved as in the margin and so set down by M® Secretary 
Some lesser points were then also agreed to. 

(Colonial Papers.) 

Another Copy is entered in Col. Entry Bk. No. 80. pp. 258- 


263. 
(To be Continued) 
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GENEALOGY. 


THE GORSUCH AND LOVELACE FAMILIES. 
(By J. H. P., Baltimore, Md.) 


A brief but very interesting sketch of the Love- 
lace and Gorsuch families, representatives of 
which were early settlers in Virginia, Maryland 
and New York, contributed by the editor, ap- 
peared in The Virginia Magazine in 1909 (Vol. 
XVII-p. 288-293). The editor also presented new 
evidence identifying Francis Lovelace, the early 
colonial governor of New York (1668-1673), as a 
brother of Richard Lovelace, the poet, of the 
Bethersden family of Lovelace, and disproving 
the usually accepted statement that he was of the 
Hurley branch of the Lovelace family and a son of 
John Lovelace, Baron Lovelace, of Hurley. Ac- 
companying this sketch there was published a 
chart pedigree of the Lovelace and Gorsuch fami- 
lies showing connections by descent or marriage 
with the families of Sandys, Gilbert, Raleigh, 
Barne, Digges, Wyatt and with other noted fami- 
lies whose names are intimately associated with 
the early efforts to colonize Virginia. 

Since the publication of this sketch in The Virginia Magazine several 
years ago, the present writer has securcd a great deal of data in regard to 
the Lovelace and Gorsuch families which was not accessible to the editor 
at the time the sketch just referred to was written, which corroborates 
the evidence then produced as regards the identity of Governor Love- 
lace, and also gives much additional information in regard to the early 
Lovelace and Gorsuch settlers in the new world, and their English an- 
cestors. Photographs recently secured of several members of these 
families as well as of places of interest with which their names are asso- 
ciated, also seem of sufficient interest to warrant publication. 

The few errors which have been detected in the sketch just referred to 
are due to the fact that some of the evidence in the hands of the editor 
was meagre and therefore misleading, or due to clerical errors in copying 
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the original records. Attention will be directed to any statements 
which additional evidence or a reexamination of the original records, 
has shown to be incorrect. While the reader is referred to the sketch 
itself for the evidence which is there presented in full, it will be well to 
summarize here the main points of the evidence as presented, which 
have an important bearing upon the subject. (1) The Gorsuch 
pedigree in the Visitation of London, 1633. (2) Daniel Gorsuch’s 
will, 1638. (3) Petition of Richard, Robert and Charles Gorsuch, 
sons of John Gorsuch, to the Lancaster, Va. court, April 1, 1657, for the 
appointment of their sister, Katherine Whitty* as guardian. (4) Con- 
firmation by Charles Gorsuch of the title to land in Maryland granted 
to his brother, Lovelace Gorsuch, in 1661. (5) A letter from Governor 
Francis Lovelace of New York to Governor Berkeley of Virginia, De- 
cember 6, 1669, requesting the latter's interest in behalf of Will Whitbey, 
ason of Lovelace’s niece, Mrs. Rutht Gorsuch. (6) Deed of gift of Anna 
Todd of Maryland mentioning her brother Charles Gorsuch, 1676. (7) 
Marriage certificate of Charles Gorsuch, 1690-1, giving his parentage. 
(8) Will of William Whitby, Jr., 1676, of Middlesex County, Va. 

Based upon the above evidence, the editor in his sketch stated that the 
first mention of the Gorsuch family in Virginia ocucrred in the petition 
of 1657 to the court of Lancaster County, Va., by Richard, Robert and 
Charles Gorsuch, ‘‘sons and coheirs of John Gorsuch, P’fessor in Divin- 
ity,’’ that their sister Katherine Whitty might be appointed their guardian 
for their English interests, and that Francis Moryson (afterwards gov- 
ernor of Virginia) guardian for their Virginia estate. 

Attention was also called to the fact that these three brothers soon 
afterwards moved to Maryland, where their names thereafter appeared 
upon the records of that colony, and further that in 1669 title to certain 
lands in Maryland,granted to another brother, Lovelace Gorsuch in 1661, 
was confirmed by Charles and Lovelace Gorsuch. It was also noted 
that January 13, 1676-7 Mrs. Anna Todd, widow of Thomas Todd, of 
Baltimore County, made her brother Charles Gorsuch her attorney to 
transfer certain lands to her children. Still further corroboration of the 
Gorsuch pedigree was noted by him in the certificate of marriage of 
Charles Gorsuch dated 1690-1 to Anne Hawkins, recorded in the West 
River, Md. Quaker Meeting records in which it is stated that Charles 
was theson of John and Anne Gorsuch, of the Kingdom of England, de- 
ceased. The above evidence from the colonial records cited by him, led 
the editor to the conclusion that John and Anne Gorsuch had four sons, 
Richard, Robert, Charles and Lovelace, and three daughters, Katherine 
Whitty, Ruth Whitby and Anne Todd. Attention was further directed to 


*As will be shown later, the correct reading of this name in the Lan- 
caster records is Whitby not Whitty. 

{The reading Ruth Gorsuch is also an error in copying. The correct 
reading in the original is Kath Gorsuch. In modern terms she would 
have been “‘Miss Kath Gorsuch.”’ 
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the fact that the Gorsuch pedigree in the Visitation of London, 1633, 
showed that the Rev. John Gorsuch, rector of Walkern, married Anne 
Lovelace,sister of the poet Richard Lovelace and daughter of Sir William 
Lovelace of Bethersden, Kent, and that in addition to the above, they 
had three older sons, Daniel, John and William. 

Recent researches by the writer in England and Maryland have added 
very considerably to our knowledge of the Gorsuch and Lovelace fam- 
ilies and their connections, and would seem to be of sufficient interest to 
justify rewriting the Gorsuch pedigree with the new evidence upon which 
the corrected pedigree is based, and also presenting a sketch of the Love- 
lace family. Some of this new material has been obtained from English 
wills and parish register records hitherto unpublished. Additional light 
has also been thrown upon the subject by an examination of certain more 
or less inaccessible printed publications. The Maryland records have 
furnished much new information in regard to the Gorsuch family, while 
the unpublished and recently published colonial records of New York 
have cleared up many uncertain questions in regard to several members 
of the Lovelace family. From the iatter sources every doubt in regard 
to the identity of Francis Lovelace, Governor of New York, has been 
settled, so that it now is possible to give a more or less accurate sketch 
of his life and to clear up the confusion which has so long existed in dis- 
tinguishing between him and Francis Lovelace of Hurley. The photo- 
graphs of the portraits and places of interest, so far as is known, have 
never been previously published. Incidentally, in following the fortunes 
of the various members of the Gorsuch family in their migration from 
Virginia to Maryland, a fact of very great interest to students of Maryland 
history has been established. This is that the first actual settlement 
along the shores of the Patapsco, where the City of Baltimore now stands 
and in its immediate neighborhood, was made about 1659 by a group of 
settlers from Lancaster, County, Va. All the evidence points to the fact 
that many if not all of these settlers, were recent converts to Quakerism, 
and that they left Virginia on account of religious persecution, just as a 
decade before the Virginia Puritans had sought refuge in Maryland and 
settled Providence, or as it was afterwards called Annapolis, and the 
neighboring parts of Anne Arundel County. 


Gorsuch Pedigree 
In the Visitation of London 1633-5 (Harleian Society; Visitations Vol. 
XV-p. 327) there is to be found the pedigree of the Gorsuch family of 
Bishopsgate Ward, London, recorded in 1633 by Daniel Gorsuch of Lon- 
don, father of the Rev. John Gorsuch, who married Anne Lovelace. An 
illustration and description of the Gorsuch arms accompanies the pedi- 


gree. 
I. ‘William Gorsuch of London, Marchant, descended out of Lanca- 
shire nigh Ormchurch.”’ Married ‘‘Avice da. of - - —- Hillson, brothers 


daughter to Robert Hillson of London, Marchant.’’ Issue. 
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II. “‘Danyell Gorsuch of London, Marchant, late Alderman's deputy of 
Bishopsgate Ward living 1633.’ An illustration of the arms as borne by 
Danyell Gorsuch (see illustration) is given and the statement is made 
that they were by ‘‘Letters pattents dated 1577 granted to Robert Hill- 
son of London marchant by Clar. Cooke and continued to the descendants 
of Gorsuch to bear as their paternal coate.’’ Danyell Gorsuch is stated 
to have married ‘‘Alice da of John Hall of London, marchant sometimes 
one of the Bridge Maisters.’’ Issue, 1 son and 1 daughter. 

III. (1)‘‘John Gorsuch, Rector of Walkhorne in Hertford, 1633. “5 
Married ‘‘Anne da of Sir William Louelace of Kent, Kt., etc.’’ and (2) 
‘‘Katherin, wife of Thomas Haynes of Auborne Wiltshire.” John and 
Anne (Lovelace) Gorsuch had issue living 1633, 3 sons and 1 daughter. 

IV. ‘‘Danyell Gorsuch aged about 4 yere ao 1633, John, William, 
Catherine.”’ 

No effort has been made by the writer to trace back the Gorsuch family 
beyond William of Ormskirk (Ormchurch), Lancashire, but confirmation 
of the Visitation pedigree and much additional data has been obtained 
from independent sources. The will of Daniel Gorsuch, the father of the 
Rev. John Gorsuch, has previously been published among Mr. Lathrop 
Withington’s Virginia Gleanings in England in The Virginia Magazine 
(Vol. XVII, p. 302-303). The will is quite lengthy and the reader is re- 
ferred to the Magazine for its full details. Only a few points having a 
genealogical interest need be aguin referred to here. In this will dated 
October 6th, 1638 and proved November 24, 1638 in the Prerogative 
Court of Canterbury, Daniel Gorsuch is described as of Walkerne, county 
Hertford, gent. late citizen and mercer of London. He refers to his wife 
Alice and to ‘Mother Hall, deceased.’’ He mentions his son John and 
the latter’s wife Anne, and leaves to him sundry tracts of land, rents, 
leases, etc., as well as horses and cattle about the parsonage grounds. 
He leaves to his grandson John, son of his son John, certain frecholds in 
Weston and scttles certain other lands in Weston upon his son Jchn’s 
five other children, Daniell, William, Katherine, Robert and Richard, 
and upon any other children who may be born to his son John. He also 
makes a bequest of £500 to his daughter Katherine Haynes and leaves 
to her husband Thomas Haynes £20 for mourning. To his daughter 
Ann Gorsuch (wife of John) he leaves £20. To his gedson Danic! Haynes 
he leaves £5. Reference is made to his brother-in-law Johnathan Browne, 
Doctor of Civil Laws, his brother Richard Beresford, his cosen Mar- 
garet Browne, his cosen Barnard, and his cosen Edward Gorsuch in Lans. 
To William Gorsuch he leaves his gold ring with W. G. engraved in it. 
This will of Daniell Gorsuch is thus seen to confirm the Visitation pedi- 
gree and moreover shows that there were two other children of his son, 
John, viz. Robert and Richard, born between the date of the Visitation 
(1633) and the date of the will (October 6, 1638). The Visitation shows 
that ‘‘my godson Daniel Haynes" of the will was in reality his grandson. 
His brother-in-law Johnathan Brownc, Doctor of Civil Laws, will be 
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shown later to be the second husband of Anne Barne who, by her first 
husband, Sir William Lovelace, was the mother of Anne Lovelace, who 
had married the testator’s son, John Gorsuch. The exact relationship 
of the other persons mentioned in the will has not been determined. 

An examination of the parish register of Ormskirk published by the 
Lancashire Parish Register Society (Vol. XIII) shows numerous entries 
under the name Gorsutch in the 16th and 17th centuries, although none 
can be directly identified as of the immediate family of the Rev. John 
Gorsuch, his father or grandfather, although Edw. Gorsuch, whose son 
Edw. was buried July 1, 1611, may be ‘‘cosen Edward Gorsuch in Lans.”’ 
mentioned in the will. 

The will of Alice Gorsuch, widow of the above mentioned Daniel Gor- 
such, which the writer has recently been fortunate enough to locate and 
to secure an abstract of, throws additional light upon the family. Alice 
Gorsuch outlived her husband twenty-five years. Her will dated July 
7, 1662, was proved February 3, 1662-3 in the Prerogative Court of 
Canterbury. 

Abstract of the will of Alice Gorsuch of Weston, co. Hertford, spinster, 
dated 7 July, 1662. (Prerogative Court of Canterbury—Juxon. 17) 


I give to my grandson Robert Gorsuch, £20 
To my grandson Richard Gorsuch, £10 - 
To my granddaughter Elizabeth Powell, £10 
To my grandsons Charles and Lovelace Gorsuch, £10 apiece, all these 
being children of my son John Gorsuch, D. D. 

My lease for about five years yet to come, of about £52 a year in the 
parish of St. Olave, Southwark, payable by Frances Wilkinsonne and 
Richard Daniell, shall be divided equally among six of my grandchildren, 
viz. Johanna and Frances Gorsuch, daughters of my said son John, Ann 
Gorsuch, daughter of my grandson Daniell Gorsuch, John Gorsuch, son 
of my grandson William Gorsuch, and William and Elizabeth Whittby, 
son and daughter of my granddaughter Katherine Whittby. 

All the rest of my goods, leases, lands, etc. I give to my grandson 
Daniell Gorsuch, gent., whom I make my executor. 

(signed) Alice Gorsuch 
Witnesses: Edmund Hinde, Dorothy Caesar, John Crouch 
Proved 3 February 1662 (-3) by the executor named 


The will shows that the widow at the time of her death was living in 
Weston, a parish which adjoins Walkern, wherc her husband also owned 
property. Mention is made of five grandchildren described as the chil- 
dren of her son John Gorsuch, viz. Elizabeth Powell, Charles Gorsuch, 
Lovelace Gorsuch, Johanna Gorsuch and Frances Gorsuch, who were not 
mentioned in her husband's will and who therefore evidently were born 
after the latter’s death in 1638, while the will shows that of the older 
children of her son John at least three, viz. Daniel, Robert and Richard 
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Gorsuch were still living. The will leaves us uncertain as to whether 
two other of her son John’s older children viz. William Gorsuch and 
Katherine Whittby, to whose children, however, bequests are made by 
name, were still living. The term ‘‘spinster’’ as applied to the testatrix 
in the probate was in common use, especially in Essex and thereabouts 
even down to the early part of the 18th century, as the equivalent of 
gentlewoman, whether married or single. 

Cussan’s History of Hertfordshire (Vol. II, Hundred of Broadwater, 
p. 72-85), in a description of Walkern gives an interesting account of 
Daniel Gorsuch and his son John Gorsuch, who became rector of this 
parish. It appears that the living was at the disposal of the owner of the 
rectory. After tracing the various owners through several centuries 
it is stated that the rectory was ‘‘Purchased November 30, 1616, by Ed- 
ward Beale of London, grocer, who sold it to Daniel Gorsuch of London, 
merchant, who presented his son John Gorsuch D. D. as rector, 
July 28, 1632, and built a new rectory for him.’’ In the chancel of the 
Walkern Church there is a handsome marble monument erected by Daniel 
Gorsuch to his own memory and to that of his wife. The name Gorsuch 
incised upon the monument is said to have been mutilated. This may 
possibly have been done by some of the Puritan enemies of the rector 
during the Civil Wars. Cussan, after commenting upon the error in the 
inscription gives its reading as follows: ‘‘Daniel Gorsnor Citizen & 
Mercer Of London In Ye Month of July 1638 Cavsed Ys Tombe To Be 
Made For Himself & His Wife Alice By Whom He Had Three Children 
Iohn Katherine & Mary His Age Being Yn 69 Years 6 Monthes And Odd 
Dayes, Who Died The Eighth Daye Of October Ao DO 1638.’’ Cussan 
in describing the monument says that it shows the arms of Gorsuch im- 
paled with the arms of Hall. The writer has been fortunate in securing 
a photograph of this monument. Cussan states that in the east window 
of the Church there are four shields. One shield is charged viz. Sable; 
two Bars engrailed between three Fleur-de-lys, or; Crest; Issuant from a 
Ducal coronet a Lion rampant or, for Gorsuch. Another shield is 
charged with the arms of The Mercers Company of which Daniel Gorsuch 
wasamember. The arms of Hall as impaled with Gorsuch on the monu- 
ment are described viz. Argent; seme of Crosses—crosslect gules, three 
Griffins heads erased sable. The Bishop’s Transcripts of the Parish 
Register of Walkern contain the entry that ‘‘Danyell Gorsuch of London, 
merchant (was) buried Oct. 1638.’’ The monumental inscription shows 
that in addition to John and Katherine there was a daughter Mary who 
apparently died young, as her name does not appear in the Visitation 
among the children of Daniel and Alice Gorsuch, nor is she mentioned 
in either her father’s or mother’s will. 

An effort to obtain additional information in reference to the Gorsuch 
family from the Parish Register of Walkern disclosed the fact that the 
Register itself prior to 1680 was missing. Through the assistance of the 
Registrar of the Lincoln Diocesan Registry, the writer was recently able 
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to locate the ‘‘Bishop’s Transcripts’’ of the Walkern Parish Register, 
for a portion of the period which it was important to cover. For some 
unexplained reason these Transcripts are not deposited in the Diocesan 
Register, but from 1609 to 1813 with breaks from 1642-1660, and a few 
others of shorter period, are now in the possession of Mr. W. O. Times of 
Hawkins & Co., Hitchen, Hertfordshire. Mr. Times has kindly made 
copies of the 17th century Gorsuch entries up to the break of 1642. 


Gorsuch Entries—Bishop’s Transcripts of the Walkern Herts 
Register 


1632 July 28—John Gorsuch, Rector of Walkern, instituted. 
1633 November 26—Katheren Gorsuch, daughter of John, baptised. 
1635 November 19—Robert Gorsuch son of John and Anne his wife, bap- 
tised. 
1637 April 19—Richard Gorsuch son of John and Anne his wife, baptised. 
1638 October 16—Danyell Gorsuch, London, merchant, buried. 
1638-9 March 13—Anna Gorsuch daughter of John and Anne his wife, 
baptised. 
1641 May 13—Elisabeth Gorsuch, daughter of John and Anne, baptised. 
1642 August 25—Charles Gorsuch, son of John and Anne, baptised. 
1642—John Gorsuch, rector of Walkern, ejected. 
Among the marriages for 1639 is entered—1639-40 March 15-Anna Gor- 
such, daughter of John and Anna Gorsuch, baptised. 


The Bishop’s Transcripts are intact for the entire period of the Rev. 
John Gorsuch’s incumbency at Walkern. The Visitation (1633) for- 
tunately gives a list of the children born prior to the period covered by 
the Walkern Transcripts (1632-1642). Daniel Gorsuch’s will confirms 
the Visitation and the Transcripts down to 1638, while from Alice Gor- 
such’s will (1662) we are able to supply the names of several children 
born after the eviction from Walkern, and are thus from various sources 
enabled to construct what is probably a complete list of the children of 
John and Anne Gorsuch. The only point of uncertainty is whether 
Johanna Gorsuch mentioned in Alice Gorsuch’s will is identical with 
Anna of the Walkern Register or whether there were two daughters 
Anna and Johanna. 

The Rev. John Gorsuch appears to have been an aggressive Royalist. 
In Walker's Sufferings of the Clergy, 1714 (part ii, page 251) there is an 
account of the charges filed against John Gorsuch D. D. rector of Walk- 
herne by the parliamentary party. As an example of the unrestrained 
rancour of the times and as typical of the trumped up charges under 
which hundreds of inoffensive clergymen of the established church were 
persecuted and deprived of their livings, the charges are of sufficient in- 
terest to publish, although some of the phrases employed are too coarse 
to reprint. The date here given is obviously incorrect and should read 
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1642 instead of 1652. The account in part is as follows: ‘‘In 1652. He 
was the son of Daniel Gorsuch, of London, Mercer. The Charge against 
him was the Hackney one of Drunkenness. as also Gaming. seldom 
appearing in the pulpit, and observing the Orders of the Church. But 
that which carrieth the greatest Vonom in it is that he had ‘Endeavored 
to hire one Jones to ride a Troop-Horse for Prince Rupert, to serve under 
him against the Parliament, ----------------- , and had pub- 
lished a wicked Libel against the Parliament, that some of the Lords 
who he named were Fools, Bastards and Cuckolds. And if this be not 
enough to make him Scandalous and Malignant, I know not what is.’ 
He had been presented to the Living by his Father; who if I mistake not 
had also built a new Parsonage-House from the Ground, before he gave 
his son a Living.’’ Cussan’s History of Hertfordshire (idem) throws 
additional light upon John Gorsuch's eviction. It quotes the following 
order under date of October 26, 1647 contained in the Accounts of Plun- 
dered Ministers (Add. Mss. 15671, fol. 253 Brit. Mus.) ‘‘Upon Com- 
plaint made by Mr. Nath: Ward to whom ye Rectorie of Walkerne in ye 
County of Harford is sequestered that Doctor Gorsuch from whom ye 
same is sequestered hath in comtempt of the sd. Sequestracon taken 
awaie by force & detained from ye said Mr. Ward the corne of the gleab 
of good value to the great p’iudice of the said Mr. Ward. It is therefore 
ordered that the wife of the said Doctor Gorsuch doe shew cause before 
this Comittee on the 18th day of November next whereof shee the said 
Mrs. Gorsuch should not bee debarred of the 20 li a years granted her 
in lieu of the 5th pt. for ye saide wronge & contempt & in case the said 
Mr. Ward shall forbeare paymt of the said 20 li a yeare unto her in the 
mean tyme. It is ordered that the said detainer shall not be accompted 
a contempt of the said order of this Comittee.’’ Cussan adds that the 
Commissioners appointed by Parliament in 1650 reported that the 
Walkern rectory was a ‘‘Rectory presentative of the value of £160 and 
then held by Mr. Simon Smeath.’”’ It is also stated by Cussan that 
there is a note made about 1740 by the Revd. Thomas Tipping, 
Vicar of Ardeley in a copy of Chauncy’s Historical Antiquities of 
Hertfordshire which reads: ‘‘Dr. Gorsuch was smothered in a Hay- 
mow. Fairclough of Weston acting Rascall under Manchester, set a 
body of rebels to Seize and eject Gorsuch for Smeath, Vicar of Weston. 
Gorsuch betook himself to ye Haymow & there lost his life. He left a 
very good name.’’ It seems possible that Gorsuch dissatisfied with this 
meagre allowance lost his life about 1647 in attempting to assert his legal 
rights, if the story related by the Vicar of Ardley is really authentic. 
On the other hand it is just possible that the story of his death was fabri- 
cated to facilitate his escape, although certainly there is no authentic 
record of him either in England or Virginia after this time. It is an 
interesting fact that Smeath for whom he was ejected and who then 
became rector of Walkern, was the vicar of Weston, the parish adjoining 
Walkern. The Gorsuch family also owned property in Weston and lived 
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there after the eviction and prior to their emigration to Virginia. Itisto 
be noted that the Vicar of Ardley bears witness as to John Gorsuch’s 
good name, while as regards the motive for the charges made against 
him we need not go further for an explanation than the desire of Smeath, 
vicar of the adjoining parish of Weston to obtain the more lucrative 
living at Walkern and its new parsonage. An able assistant was found 
in ‘‘Fairclough of Weston, acting Rascall under Manchester’’ who seems 
to have brought to fruition the ambitions of the vicar of Weston. 

The Gorsuch family next reappear in Virginia. The Virginia Land 
Office records show that a patent was issued February 22, 1652 to Theo. 
Hoane for 720 acres of land on the north side of the Rappahannock River, 
for the transportation of fifteen persons into this colony. The names of 
Elizabeth,Charles, Lovelace and Kath: Gorsuch head the list of ‘‘rights.’’ 
The fact that the patent to Theo. Hoane was issued at this date does not 
mean that the individuals for whose transportation he received his land, 
may not have been brought over by him some time previously. The 
Virginia records do not show when or how Anne Gorsuch the mother 
or her children Robert, Richard and Anna came tothe colony. It seems 
probable that they were the first to arrive and were followed later by 
the three younger children, Elizabeth, Charles and Lovelace under the 
charge of their oldest sister Katherine. That their mother had probably 
come to Virginia as early as 1651 is shown by the administration granted 
upon her estate in England recently discovered by the writer. ‘‘Letters 
of administration issued 2 June 1652 to Daniel Gorsuch son of Anne Gor- 
such, late of Weston Co. Hertford. but deceased in parts beyond the 
seas, widow’’ (Prerogative Court Canterbury; Admons. 1652). While this 
shows almost conclusively that Anne, the widow of John Gorsuch, died 
either in Virginia or at sea, it does not support the supposition by Bruce 
(Institutional History of Virginia in the Seventeenth Century, Vol. I, 
p. 179) and others, that her husband ever lived in Virginia. This assump- 
tion would appear to be based entirely upon the petitions of 1657 to the 
Lancaster County, Virginia, court for the appointment of guardians for 
some of the children of ‘‘John Gorsuch, professor in Divinity, dec’d.”’ 
Even if the story of John Gorsuch’s death by suffocation in the hay mow 
sometime about the year 1647, be regarded with suspicion, this admin- 
istration upon Anne Gorsuch’s estate shows that she was a widow as 
early as 1652. The explanation for the emigration of the widow Gorsuch 
and her younger children to Virginia is probably to be found in her brother 
Colonel Francis Lovelace’s association with that colony. It will be re- 
called that in 1652 Francis Lovelace, who was then in Virginia, was en- 
trusted by Berkeley, with the consent of the Parliamentary commission, 
to carry to Charles the Second the news of the surrender to the repre- 
sentatives of the Parliament of this colony (vid. Francis Lovelace). 
The numerous connections between the Lovelace family and various 
persons prominent in the early settlement of Virginia have already been 
shown by the editor in the chart pedigree which accompanied the sketch 
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of the family in this Magazine, and seem sufficient to explain why Anne 
Gorsuch selected Virginia as the place where her younger children should 
cast their fortunes. 

The Rev. John Gorsuch married Anne Lovelace, the daughter of Sir 
William Lovelace, Knight, of Bethersden, Kent, and his wife Anne Barne. 
She was the sister of Richard Lovelace, the poet and cavalier, and of Col. 
Francis Lovelace, Governor of New York. This marriage is proven not 
only by the Gorsuch pedigree in the Visitation of London already re- 
ferred to, but is confirmed by the will of her mother ‘‘Dame Anne Love- 
lace,”’ in 1632, which makes mention of ‘‘Anne Gorsage, my daughter,”” 
to whom she bequeaths ‘‘my third suit of diaper which I made in the 
Low Countries,’’ and also refers to ‘‘Daniell Gorsage and his wife and my 
son Gorsage.’’ Under the will of her father, Sir William Lovelace, 
dated 1622, his daughter Anne Lovelace was left by him ‘‘all my stock 
and adventures in the East India Company with all the profits thereon 
to be paid her at the age of twenty-one or marriage.’’ Full abstracts 
of these wills will appear later in an account of the Lovelacefamily. The 
exact date of Anne (Lovelace) Gorsuch’s birth is not known, but as her 
eldest son was born in 1628 or 1629, it would appear that she was married 
not later than 1628. She was probably born about 1610. She died, as 
has been stated, early in 1652 ‘in parts beyond the seas,’’ doubtless in 
Virginia. 

The additional information which has come to light since the sketch of 
the family by the editor, which appeared a few years ago in the Magazine, 
was written, requires the correction of afew minor errors found there as re- 
gards some of the children of Johnand AnneGorsuch. Inthe sketch there 
was published in full (page 288) a letter dated December 6, 1669, from 
Francis Lovelace, then Governor of New York, to Governor Berkeley 
of Virginia, in which Lovelace refers to the appointment of ‘‘Mr. Tho. 
Todd of Mockjack bay—Guardian to the will Whitbey’s son by my niece 
Mrs. Ruth Gorsuch.”” As no reference to a daughter of John and Anne 
Gorsuch named Ruth has ever been found elsewhere, and as it is definitely 
known from the will of John Gorsuch’s mother, Alice Gorsuch, that the 
eldest daughter Katherine married a man named Whittby and had by 
him two children, William and Elizabeth, it has seemed advisable to 
have the contemporary copy of the letter in question now in the Con- 
gressional Library among the ‘‘Virginia Miscellaneous’’ of the Thomas 
Jefferson Collection, reexamined to determine whether an error had not 
been made in deciphering or copying the name in question. A tracing 
of the name kindly made by one of the Library staff, very recently ob- 
tained for me by the editor of the Magazine, who has assisted me in 
every way in his power to straighten out these matters, shows that the 
proper reading is Kath Gorsuch, which makes the entire matter perfectly 
clear, thus corroborating the will and establishing the fact that Kath- 
erine Gorsuch married William Whitby, and that there was no daughter 
named Ruth Gorsuch. An error which has also occurred in transcribing 
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the Lancaster records, previously referred to in a footnote, by which 
the name Katherine Whitby is erroneously made to read Katherine 
Whitty, and which gave rise to an erroneous conclusion that one of the 
Gorsuch sisters married a Whitty and another sister a Whitby, would 
seem to make it advisable to publish here in full the petitions and orders 
of the Lancaster Court as very recently transcribed for the present 
writer.—April Ist, 1657, At this Court personally appearing Richard, 
Robert & Charles Gorsuch, sonnes & Coheirs of John Gorsuch, professor 
of Divinity, dec’d, did by their petition presented to this Court noiate (?) 
that their sister Katheryn Whitby, widd. their guardian for such estate 
as doth any ways belong to them in Englande. The Court taking the 
question into consideration did accordingly admitt & approve of the s’d 
Katheryn guardian according to the request of petitioners. At this 
Court personally appearing Richard, Robert & Charles Gorsuch sonnes 
& Coheirs of John Gorsuch, professor in Divinity, dec’d, did by their 
petition presented to this court noiate (?) that Francis Morrison Esqr 
their guardian for such estate as doth any ways belong to them in Vir- 
ginia, craving this court to admit thereof, of such request this Court 
taking consideration did admitt & approve of the s’d Coll. Francis 
Morrison according to the request of the petitioners. (Lancaster 
County Records Vol. 1656-LXVI p. 7). 

A brief statement of certain facts known in regard to the twelve children 
of John and Anne (Lovelace) Gorsuch, before considering each child sep- 
arately in detail, will be of interest. Of these the cldest son Danicl and 
the third son William remained in England. Nothing is really known in 
regard to the second son John or in regard to Francis, who appears to have 
been the youngest son; possibly neither of them reached maturity. Nor 
is anything certainly known in regard to Johanna other than a mere 
reference to her in her grandmother’s will. As already stated, it seems 
possible that this name is merely a variation of Anna, whose history is 
known. If so, the number of children is reduced to eleven. Seven of the 
younger children, viz. Katherine, Robert, Richard, Anna, Elizabeth, 
Charles and Lovelace, came to Virginia about 1652 or thereabouts, 
settling in Lancaster County, Katherine marrying in Virginia and after- 
wards apparently returning to England, the other six removing to Mary- 
land about 1659 or within a few years later, settling on the north side of 
the Patapsco river at or near where the city of Baltimore now stands. 
Anna, whose husband Captain Thomas Todd of Gloucester County, 
Virginia, was a settler on the Patapsco a few years later, and 
Katherine, who appears to have married Howell Powell, a mem- 
ber of a family which patented lands on the Patapsco River at the 
same time as the Gorsuch brothers, seem to have both married before 
leaving Virginia. Charles Gorsuch and Thomas Todd and his wife 
Anna remained as permanent settlers on the Patapsco. Richard and 
Lovelace Gorsuch and the Powells, after remaining in Baltimore County 
for a few years, later moved to Talbot County on the Eastern Shore, 
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with which section they were afterwards identified. Robert Gorsuch 
returned to England a few years after coming to Maryland, and does not 
reappear in the colonies. Several of the Gorsuch brothers and sisters 
who came to Maryland were Quakers. Whether they became converted 
to Quakerism in Virginia and emigrated to Maryland on account of the 
repressive measures exerted against this sect in Virginia at this time, 
cannot be certainly determined, but seems very probable. It is certain 
that Charles and Lovelace Gorsuch were Quakers, as their names figure 
conspicuously in the Maryland Quaker records. The same may be said 
of the Powell family. Nothing certain has been learned of the religious 
affiliations of Richard or Robert Gorsuch, although a deed from Richard 
Gorsuch to Thomas Powell dated ‘“‘the 12th day of the 11th month called 
February” has a distinct Quaker flavor. There is nothing to suggest 
that Thomas Todd or his wife were Quakers. 

The record of the establishment of this little colony stretched along 
the north shore of the Patapsco and made up of various members of the 
Gorsuch family would appear to begin with an entry in the Maryland 
Land Office records which reads ‘‘July 16, 1659, Warrants granted the 
undersigned conditionally that they enter Rights and seat their land 
between this and the 25th of March next: Thomas Powell 700 acres; 
Walter Dickinson 600 acres; Robert Gorsuch 300 acres; Richard Gorsuch 
300 acres; Howell Powell 300 acres; William Ball 500 acres; William 
Clapman jur. 500 acres; Richard Ball 500 acres; Thos. Humphry 600 acres; 
Hugh Kensey 400 acres (Md. Patents Vol. IV, fol. 54). Most of these 
names occur soon after in the Quaker records of the province, so that it 
seems quite probable that they were a little group of Quaker colonists 
who had come up from Virginia to take up the recently opened lands on 
the Patapsco in Baltimore County, which appears to have been erected 
into a county this same year. The Gorsuches, Powells, Claphams, 
Dickensons, Balls, Kinseys (Kenseys) and Humphreys are known to have 
come from Lancaster County, while the Todds, who came a year or two 
later, were from Gloucester. That the conditions in regard to entering 
their rights and seating their lands were complied with by the warrantees, 
is shown by the subsequent entries in the records of the Land Office of 
certificates of survey, and finally by the issuance of patents to all whose 
names appear in the warrant of 1659. July 28, 1659 a tract of 500 acres 
called ‘‘Gorsuch’’ was surveyed for Robert Gorsuch, planter, on the north 
side of the Patapsco river ‘‘respecting’’ (i. e. opposite) the land of Hugh 
Kensey on the south side of the river (Md. Patents, Vol. IV, fol. 228), 
and a patent issued February 13, 1659-60 (Idem. fol. 322). July 29, 1659 
a tract called ‘‘Richardson”’ of 500 acres was surveyed for Richard Gor- 
such, planter, on the north side of the Patapsco east of Welshman’s 
Creek, and the patent issued February 14, 1659-60 (Idem. fol. 234 & 341). 
Thomas Powell and Richard Gorsuch May 13, 1661 entered rights for 
transporting various members of the Powell and Gorsuch families into 
Maryland (Idem. fol. 551). As will be shown later the Powells were from 
Corotoman River, Lancaster County (see Elizabeth Gorsuch). Love- 
lace Gorsuch, August 1, 1661, had surveyed for him ‘‘Cold Comfort’’ 50 
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acres on the north side of the middle branch of the Patapsco (Idem. Vol. 
V, fol. 18). Charles Gorsuch, August 3, 1661 had surveyed for him 
‘‘Whetstone Point’’ 50 acres, comprising that part of the present city 
of Baltimore now occupied in part by Fort McHenry. Among the others 
who received lands on the Patapsco under the warrant of July 16, 1659, 
William(Clapman) Clapham, Jur. is referred to a few years later ina power 
of attorney from Thomas Todd, dated 1670, empowering Todd to transfer 
lands which Clapham had taken up in Baltimore County, as ‘William 
Clapham of Lancaster County, Va.”’ (Baltimore Deeds I. R.:P. P. fol. 
88). William Ball and Richard Ball, each of whom received warrants 
for 500 acres of land under the warrant of 1659 and became settlers on the 
Patapsco, have been shown by Dr. Christopher Johnston to be the sons 
of Colonel William Ball, of Lancaster County, the progenitor of the dis- 
tinguished Virginia family of that name (Virginia Mag. Vol. VII p. 440 
and Vol. VIII p. 80). Hugh Kinsey and Thomas Humphrey have been 
shown by Mr. Miles White, in his Ancestry of Johns Hopkins, to have 
also come from Lancaster County (Publications Southern Historical 
Association, Vols. IV, p. 395 and V, p. 300). Walter Dickenson, another 
one of the warrantees who patented land on the Patapsco is without 
doubt the individual of the same name who appears in 1654 among the 
tithables of Lancaster County (Va. Mag. Vol. V, p. 158 ef seg.) It seems 
highly probable that an investigation of the headrights which these 
settlers from Lancaster brought into the province, would show that very 
many of these were also from Lancaster. 

That a very considerable proportion of the early settlers in Maryland 
drifted up the Chesapeake from Virginia, has always been known. While 
lands along the Patapsco had been patented by a few prominent residents 
of Anne Arundel County as early as 1651, is also well known, but as Mr. 
C. W. Bump has shown, all the evidence points to the fact that these men 
were merely speculating in lands and did not become bona fide settlers 
on the Patapsco (Md. Hist. Mag. Vol. III, p. 51-60). Infact no patents up- 
on the Patapsco appear to have been issued between 1651 and the date of 
the issuance of the above mentioned warrant of July 16, 1659. That the act- 
ual settlement of the Patapsco and the foundation of what afterwards 
became Baltimore City dates from the latter year has always been gen- 
erally recognized. It is intcresting to find however, that many if not all 
of these first acual settlers were probably a group of friends who came up 
together from Lancaster County and that the probable motive of their 
migration was religious persecution, as most of them are known to have 
been Quakers, and it was at this time that Virginia began to put into full 
effect the various repressive measures against the numerous recent con. 
verts to this sect, in order to drive them out of that colony. 

To the very numerous descendants of certain cf the children of the 
Rev. John Gorsuch and his wife Anne Lovelace living in Virginia and 
Maryland and elsewhcre throughout the country, some account of these 
children and their descendants to the fourth generation, where it has 
been possible to trace them, will doubtless be of interest. 

(To be Continued) 
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THe ANCESTORS AND DESCENDANTS OF JOHN ROLFE WITH NOTES 
OF SOME CONNECTED FAmMILIEs. 
THE FLEMING FAMILy. 
(Continued) 

— 9. Joun® Frewinc; b. ——; d. April 21, 1767, in Cumberland County; 
ed m. ——; Susanna ——. 


John Fleming lived in Cumberland, doubtless at ‘‘Maiden’s Adventure” 

which had been left him by his father. He was a lawyer, and soon ob- 
{ tained note at the bar, and an extensive practice. His fee book, covering 
the period 1754-1766, has been preserved, and shows the extent of his 
| practice. In 1756, he was elected a member of the House of Burgesses 
{ for Cumberland, and represented that county continuously for eleven 
years, until his death in 1767 (Journals of the House of Burgesses). When 
the political troubles with England began, he sided with the advanced 
i adherents of colonial rights, and became the warm friend of Patrick 
| Henry, and a supporter of the measures he advocated. Wirt and Henry, 
in their lives of Henry, state that John Fleming of Cumberland, and 
George Johnston of Fairfax, were the only members to whom Patrick 
Henry showed his famous resolutions of 1765, before offering them in the 
House. Edmund Randolph in his manuscript fragment on the history 
| of Virginia, says ‘‘The resolutions offered by Mr. Henry are understood 
| to have been written by Mr. John Fleming, a member for Cumberland 
. County, distinguished for his patriotism, and the strength of his under- 
standing." 
The Virginia Gazette, April 30, 1767, contains a notice of the death of 
Col. Fleming: ‘‘On Tuesday, the 21st of this instant died, at his home in 
. Cumberland, Col. John Fleming, member of the Assembly for that 
county, and an eminent practitioner in the law. He was a gentleman of 
distinguished merit and abilities, which makes his death much lamented 
by all who had the pleasure of his acquaintance, and may be considered 
a public loss.” 

The following is an abstract of his will, dated April 7, 1763, and proved 
in Cumberland April 27, 1767: ‘‘I John Fleming, of Cumberland Co., 
attorney at law. In compliance with will of deceased father John Flem- 
ing, have given my brother Charles Fleming, land on Willis’ Creek. To 
wife Susanna my land at and adjoining Maiden’s Adventure, including 
100 acres I purchased of Wm. Dudley and 100 of Silvester Alford, for her 
life, and at her death, tomy son John. To my wife 3604 acres in Lunen- 
burg Co., I purchased of Hugh Miller, and two lots in Gatesville [Ches- 
it terfield Co.] and also all my slaves and personal estate. Wife to provide 

| for the maintenance and education of the children. To son John the 
| violin I bought of Col. Hunter, and my case of razors. * * * Ap 
point my brothers Thomas, William, and Richard guardian of my son 
John, and my daughters.” 


— | 
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MARY BOLLING, 
Wire oF Co. JOHN FLEMING, SR. 


Negative Propetty of 
H. P. Cook, Photographer, 
Richmond, Va. 
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Col. John? and Susanna Fleming had issue. 

t 17. John*; b. ——; killed at the battle of Princeton, Jan. 3d, 1777; 
never married. 

¢ 18. Mary*; married (1) Warner Lewis, Jr., of ‘‘Severn Hall,’’ Glou- 


cester Co.; (2) ——Ellis; died without surviving issue, leaving Susan 
Lewis, afterwards Mrs. Byrd, her chief legatee (Vouchers in Va. Land 
Office). 


+ 19. Susanna*, married Addison Lewis of Gloucester Co. (See geneal- 
ogies of Lewis and Byrd families). 

There is on record in Goochland, a deed dated September, 1777, from 
Mary Fleming daughter of John Fleming, deceased, attorney at law, con- 
veying to Wm. Fleming, of Powhatan Co., attorney at law, and Charles 
Fleming, Captain in the Seventh Virginia Battallion in the Army of the 
United States of America; for love and affection to the said Wm. and 
Charles, her uncles, one full moiety of a tract of land in Goochland, on 
the north side of James River, and on both sides of Little Lickinghole 
Creek, containing 750 acres, which tract was devised to Thomas Fleming, 
uncle of said Mary, by the will of John Fleming deceased, dated Nov. 
1756, and recorded in Cumberland, and was devised to John Fleming, 
father of the said Mary, by the will of the said Thomas Fleming, dated 
Goochland, July 1759, and also all the right of the said Mary in the slaves 
and other persona! estate of the said Thos. Fleming, who made John, 
father of the said Mary, his residuary legatee; said Wm. and Charles to 
pay all debts due from the estate of her father, John Fleming, deceased. 

There is also recorded in Goochland, a deed dated Nov. 11, 1777, from 
Warner Lewis, Jr., of Severn Hall, Gloucester Co., to John Page, of Rose- 
well, conveying a tract of land in Goochland, called Dover, containing 
700 acres, which had lately become vested in the said Mary and Susannah 
Fleming her sister, as co-heirs of their brother John Fleming, deceased. 

The two sisters, Mary and Susanna Fleming, appear to have lived 
much in Williamsburg, and a letter written from that place has been pre- 
served. 


Williamsburg April 16, 1777 
Dearest Uncle, 

I received your favor acquainting me of your having been five days 
under Inoculation, and have since had the pleasure to hear that you have 
recover'’d from the Small-Pox; ten thousand blessings on the kind old 
woman that nursed you, Robinson ! think is her name, I shall ever hold 
it in high veneration for the tenderness she has shewn towards you; for 
my sake, for the sake of all the friends you have left behind, be as careful 
of your Health as your situation will allow, let me not be depriv’d of all 
that’s dear; already have I lost too much in the best & most lov’d of 
Brothers [Jno. F. killed at Princeton'—You also my Uncle know what 
it is to have lost a Brother; [Col. Thos. F.] I thought of your situation 
at the time of his Death, and believe me I suffer’d more for the surviver, 
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than for Him whom I trust is supremely blest and out of the reach of 
those distresses we poor mortals are subject to, & no doubt looks down 
with pity and compassion on those he has left behind him, & wonders 
how they can be so short-sighted as to grieve for those who enjoy the 
blessings prepared for them who die in the Lord; they enjoy that happi- 
ness which no tongue can tell, no pen describe, nor has it enter’d into the 
Heart of Man to Conceive. 

I have the pleasure to tell you that my Uncle Wm. is much better 
than you left him, and in a fair way of recovering entirely. I wrote to 
him respecting our living with Mr. Webb, but have received no answer 
yet. 

I suppose you have receiv’d my poor dear Brother’s things by this 
time, if he shou'd have left any letters, shall be oblig’d to you to take 
particular care of them. I wrote to Him by Colonel Bland but as he 
did not get there before the Death of my Brother. shou'd be obliged to 
my dear Uncle if he wil] enquire of Him what he did with the letter, and 
if he has not destroy’d it get it and commit it to the flames. My sister 
desires her love to you and will write by the next opportunity. Miss 
Polly Clayton’s best wishes attend you, & when you have accepted of 
my love & duty conclude me 


Your most affect. 
and faithful Niece 
Mary Fleming” 


Mr. and Mrs. Webb desire their love and best wishes to you. 
M. F.” 
“Capt. Charles Fleming 
of the 7th Virginia Reg.”’ 


Some time prior to 1777, a Williamsburg versifier, supposed to have 
been St. George Tucker, or Dr. McClurg, wrote lines intitled ‘‘The 
Belles of Williamsburg,’’ describing the leading beauties and belles of 
the capital city. An annotated copy was printed in the Richmond 
Standard, of July 16, 1881. The stanzas relating to the Fleming sisters 
are as follows: 


IV 
“‘Advance Then, cach illustrious maid 
In order bright, to our parade 
With Beauty’s ensigns gay; 
And first, two nymphs, who, rural plains 
Forsook, disdaining rustic swains 
No where exact their sway 
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V 
Myrtilla’s * beauty who can paint? 
The well turned form and glowing tint 
May deck a common creature 
But who can make th’ expressive soul 
With lively sense inform the whole 
And light up every feature? 


VI 
At church Myrtilla lowly kneels 
No passion but devotion feels 
No smiles her looks environ 
But let her thoughts to pleasure fly 
The basalisk is in her eye 
"- And on her tongue the syren. 


VII 
Fond youth no longer gaze; beware! 
Lest, once enslaved, the dangerous fair 
Should leave you in the lurch 
The god whom poets make their care 
I supplicate that I may ne’er 
Behold her but at church. 


VIII 
More rigorous beauty, fresher bloom 
With tints from Nature's richest loom 
In Sylvia’st features glow 
Would she her sister’s arts apply 
And catch the magic of her eye 
She’d rule the world below.”’ 


“*Miss Fleming tMiss S. Fleming.” 
(To be Continued) 


HARRISON OF NORTHERN VIRGINIA. 


(Continued) 


Before continuing the genealogy it is desirable to give some corrections 
and additions derived from later information. 

3. THomas? HARRISON (XXIII, 215, 216) had, in addition to the sons 
named, a daughter Elizabeth who married in 1727, Benjamin Bullitt, 
of Prince William Co., who died in 1757. She was the mother of Cuthbert 
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Bullitt and other children. Thos.? Harrison also had daughters Frances 
who married Valentine Peyton (who died in 1751) and Ann Frances who 
married John McMillan. 

5. Burr* HARRISON (XXIII, 331, 332) had 15. Jane, who appears cer- 
tainly to have married Triplett; 22. George, born 1737, married 
Elizabeth, daughter of Tavenner Beale and removed to Kentucky; 17. 
Elizabeth, born 1741; married Linton; 21. Sarah, born 1746, 
married Col. Lion Powell. 

36. Sarah, wife of Rev. Thomas Harrison (XXIII, 444) died Dec. 16, 
1842. 

34. Frances Harrison married Wiley Short. 


18. Burr® Harrison (Burr*) of Prince William County, was born 
June 16, 1734, and died Aug. 2, 1790. The Virginia Council Journal 1776-7, 
p. 347, shows that he was colonel of the militia of his county. He wasa 
member of the House of Delegates 1778. He married, Sept. 1760, Mary 
Ann, daughter of Matthew Barnes. His will was dated Feb. 5, and proved 
in Prince William Feb. 7, 1791. His legatees were, his wife Mary Ann, 
daughter Ann Catherine Harrison, son Matthew, son Cuthbert (to whom 
he gave a military claim for 2000 acres in Kentucky &c), son Thomas (to 
whom he gave land purchased from testators brother Cuthbert Harrison), 
a daughter Mary Ann Harrison. Mrs. Mary Ann Harrison died Dec. 2, 
1803. Her will was proved Jan. 2, 1804. 

Issue: 56. Ann Catherine, born Oct. 23, 1761, died Dec. 6, 1839; married 
April 5, 1793, by Rev. Thomas Harrison, Francis Hereford; 57. Matthew®; 
58. Jane, born 1765; 59. Burr®, born 1767; 60. Cuthbert®, born Dec. 28, 
1768, died Sept. 26, 1795, unmarried; 61. Ann Barnes, born Feb. 20, 1771; 
62. Thomas®, born May 22, 1774; 63. Mary Ann, born May 1, 1776. 

20. MatrHEW® Harrison (Burr*) was born Oct. 7, 1738, and died ——. 
He was a merchant at Dumfries. He married (1) Miss Slaughter, (2) 
Miss Wood, sister of Governor James Wood; (3) Miss Webb; (4) Eleanor 
Tyler. 

Issue: (lst. m) 64. Matthew®, went to Bermuda, married and died 
there; (2d. m) 65. Daughter, married Obed. Waite of Winchester, Va., 
66. Daughter, married Col. Andrew Wood, of Romney, now W. Va.; 67. 
Daughter, died unmarried; (3d. m.) 68. George®, went to Kentucky; 69. 
Fanny, married Mr. Jones and went to Kentucky; (4th. m.) 70. Charles, 
went to sea in early life and was not heard of after 1815; 71. Gustavus®; 72. 
William Alexander®; 73. Eleanor, married Wm. P. Hale of Loudoun Co., 
and removed to Mason Co. in 1817; 74. Nancy, married Dr. Elias T. 
Safford, of Gallipolis, Ohio, who removed to Parkersburg, now W. Va.; 
75. Frederic Tyler®, died unmarried. 

23. WitrtaAM® HARRISON (Thomas*) married Jane 
secondly Mallory. 


She married 
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Issue (Harrison): 76. William®, died unmarried in 1791, leaving his 
estate to his brother Burr, and sister Lucy Mallory, late Lucy Harrison; 
77. Burr®; 87. Lucy, married Mallory. 

37. Peyton® HarRRIsoNn (Thomas®), of Fauquier County, was born 
about 1748. He was appointed by the State of Virginia ensign in the 
2d regiment, Sept. 21, 1775, and by Congress Jan. 23, 1776; 2d. lieutenant 
June 1776, Captain May 4, 1777. He appears to have resigned Sept. 27, 
1780, and on March 10, 1783, received from Virginia 3000 acres of land for 
three years service. He was appointed a justice of Fauquier Co. in 1787. 
He married (1) Jan. 12, 1779, Frances (born March 4, 1754, died April 6, 
1795), daughter of John Peyton, and (2) in 1796, Elizabeth (born 1761, 
died July 25, 1816), daughter of Yelverton Peyton (see Hayden's Virginia 
Genealogies, 510, 511). 

Issue: (Ist. m.): 79. Robert Peyton’, born Oct. 10, 1779, died without 
issue at Dumfries; 80. Seth, born March 18, 1781, married Mr. Atwell, 
of Middleburg; 81. John Peyton’, born Oct. 6, 1782, died Aug. 4, 1786; 82. 
Sarah Ann, born Oct. 31, 1784, married ——-Short; 83. Frances, born 
June 4, 1787, died unmarried; 84. Elizabeth, born April 24, 1789, died 
April 27, 1862, married Gabriel Freeman; 85. Jane Linton, born April 27, 
1791, died in the District of Columbia Jan. 19, 1870, married Feb. 13, 1817, 
Nelson Green, of Fauquier Co.; (2d m.) 86. Dr. Daniel’, married Jane 
Cecilia, daughter of Thos. Harrison and granddaughter of Rev. Thos. 
Harrison (and had issue: a. Walter Peyton®; married Ist. ; 2d 
Catherine S. Conway; 3d. Elizabeth W. Conway; b. Thomas§). 

Dr. Daniel Harrison was not a son of Thomas® Harrison as previously 
stated. 


(To be Continued) 


Tre BLACKWSLL FamILy. 


(By Miss Stella Pickett Hardy, Batesville, Ark.) 
(Continued) 

5-1. Lucy Pickett, b. May 2, 1767; d. 1825; m. Sep. 13, 1787, Hon. 
Charles Marshall, of Warrenton, Va., b. Jan. 31, 1767; d. 1805; son of 
Col. Thomas & Mary Randolph (Keith) Marshall, of ‘Oak Hill,” 
Fauquier Co., Va., and had issue. 

§-2. Ann Pickett, b. 1770; m. cir. 1790, Francis Brooke, of Fauquier 
Co., Va., Clerk of the County Court, 1793 to 1805. Son of Humphrey 
& Ann (Whiting) Brooke, of Fauquier Co., Va., and had isse. 

5-3. Judith Pickett, b. 1772; m. Stanton Slaughter, of Culpeper Co., 
Va., son of Col. Robert Slaughter, of ‘‘The Grange’’ Culpeper Co., Va., 
and his wife Miss Stanton; and had issue. 

5-4. Mildred Pickett, b. June 1, 1777; d. Mar. 22, 1805; m. Jan. 9, 1794, 
William Clarkson, of Fauquier Co., Va., son of Henry Clarkson of 
Stafford Co., Va., and his wife Dorcas; and had issue. 
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5-5. George Blackwell Pickett, of Madison Co., Ala., b. 1779 in Fau- 
quier Co., Va.; d. 1829 in Huntsville, Ala., removed to Alabama, about 
1826, and located in Madison Co.; m. in Richmond, Va., 1818, Courtney 
Heron, b. 1797 in Richmond, Va.; d. 1865 in Lexington, Ky.; daughter 
of James & Sarah (Taylor) Heron, of Richmond, Va., and had issue. 

5-6. Leticia Pickett, b. 1780; d. 1802; m. Hon. Charles Johnston, of 
Richmond, Va., son of Hon. Peter & Martha (Butler) Johnston, of 
“‘Chiny Grove,’’ Prince Edward Co., Va., and had issue. He married 
second, Elizabeth Prentiss Steptoe, daughter of Hon. James & Frances 
(Calloway) Steptoe, of ‘‘Federal Hall,’’ Bedford Co., Va. 

5-7. Elizabeth Pickett, b. 1788; m. 1805, Judge John Scott, of Fauquier 
Co., Va., b. Feb. 3, 1781; d. Jan. 17, 1850; son of Rev. John & Elizabeth 
(Gordon) Scott, of ‘‘Gordondale,’’ Fauquier Co., Va., and had issue. 

5-8. Steptoe Pickett, of Limestone Co., Ala., b. at ‘‘Paradise,’’ Fau- 
quier Co., Va., June 22, 1790, d. in Limestone Co., Ala., Dec. 16, 1843; 
removed to Alabama in 1821; m. in Westmoreland Co., Va., Jan. 10, 
1811, Sarah Orrick Chilton, b. at ‘‘Currioman,’’ Westmoreland Co., 
Va., Oct. 2, 1793; d. in Limestone Co., Ala., Feb. 19, 1865; daughter, 
Orrick & Felicia (Corbin) Chilton, of ‘‘Currioman’’ Westmoreland 
Co., Va., and had issue. 

4-4. Lucy Blackwell, b. 1749; m. Sep. 24, 1773, William Stanton of, 
Fauquier Co., Va., Issue, among others, 

5-1. Joseph Blackwell Stanton, of Tennessee. 

4-5. Leticia Blackwell, b. Oct. 3, 1750; m. Apr. 10, 1768, Capt. John 
Chilton, of ‘‘Rock Spring,’’ Fauquier Co., Va., b. Aug. 29, 1739, in 
Westmoreland Co., Va., d. Sep. 11, 1777 on the Battlefield of Brandy- 
wine; served in the Revolution, Captain of 3rd Virginia, Apr. 29, 1776, 
(Heitman's Historical Register, p. 154.) A number of most interesting 
letters written by him, during his military career, are now in the 
possession of his descendants, alsoa diary. Son of Thomas & Jemima 
(Cooke) Chilton, of Westmorcland Co., Va., Issue, 

5-1. Thomas Chilton, of Kanawah Co., Va., b. May 10, 1767; m. 1797, 
Jane Corbin, b. Sep. 6, 1779; d. 1843; daughter of Hon. Gawin & 
Joanna (Tucker) Corbin, of Middlesex Co., Va., no issue. 

5-2. George Chilton, of Henry Co., Ky., b. July 5, 1770; d. 1852; m. 
Mary Ellen Ball, b. 1771; d. 1855; and had issue. 

5-3. Nancy Chilton, b. Oct. 8, 1771; m. Augustine Smith, b. Sep. 
28, 1774; son of Thomas & Elizabcth (Adams) Smith, of Fauquier Co., 
Va., and had issue. 

5-4. Lucy Chilton, b. Dec. 20, 1773; m. John Hansdell, of Fauquier 
Co., Va., and removed to Henry Co., Ky., and had issue. 

5-5. Joseph Chilton, of Fauquier Co., Va., b. Sep. 20, 1774; d. Nov. 
10, 1841; m. Apr. 25, 1795, Ann Smith, b. June 20, 1775; d. 1820; 
daughter of Capt. Thomas & Elizabeth (Adams) Smith, of Fauquier 
Co., Va., and had issue. 
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4-6. Joseph Blackwell, of Fauquier Co., Va., bo. 1752; served in the 
Revolutionary War, as Major in the Subsistence Department Vir- 
ginia Line; received a large grant of land in Kentucky for his service. 
He was a signer of the Westmoreland Protest of 1776; He was a staunch 
Churchman, a Vestryman of Dettengen Parish, Prince William Co., 
Va.; m. 1783, Mrs. Anne Eustace Hull, widow of Capt. Edwin Hull, of 

15th Va.; killed Sep. 15, 1780; and daughter of Isaac & Agatha (Conway) 

Eustace, of Stafford Co., Va., Issue, 

5-1. Ann Blackwell, b. 1786; d. 1873; m. 1802, John Hancock Gaskins, 
b. 1781; d. 1851; son of John & Frances Sinah (Cole) Gaskins, and had 
issue. 

5-2. Joseph Blackwell, b. 1788; m. Elizabeth Blackwell Edmonds, 
b. 1791; d. 1860; Issue, 

6-1. Octavia Edmonds Blackwell, m. 1832, John Chilton, and had 
issue. 

6-2. Elizabeth Miller Blackwell, m. 1835, James Edmonds. 

6-3. Jane Blackwell, b. 1820; d. unm., 

6-4. Ann Blackwell, d. young. 

6-5. Joseph Blackwell, d. young. 

6-6. Elias Blackwell, d. young. 

6-7. Frances Blackwell, d. young. 

6-8. James DeRuyter Blackwell, C. S. A., b. 1828; m. 1851, Judith 
Emma Edmonds, b. 1828; daughter of Capt. Elias Edmonds, of 
Fauquier Co., Va., had issue 1. Frances Blackwell, b. 1852; 2. 
Joseph Wildy Blackwell, b. 1854; 3. Elias Edmonds Blackwell, b. 
1855; m. 1882, Fannie Grayson Blackwell, b. 1858; daughter of 
Moore Carter & Sarah Alexander (Foote) Blackwell; 4. Edmonia 
Blackwell, b. 1857; d. 1860; 5. Elizabeth Miller Blackwell; 6. 
Adeline Blackwell; 7. Austin Edmondson Blackwell; 8. DeRuyter 
Blackwell. 

5-3. John Blackwell, b. 1791; d. 1866; m. (first) 1819, Rebecca Daven- 
port, d. 1831; daughter of John & Ellen H. Davenport, of Frederick 
Co., Va.; (second) 1832, Frances Cordelia Digges, d. 1860; daughter 
of Edward & Ann (Eustace) Digges; (third) 1862, Catherine R. 
Diddes; Issue by Ist m. 

6-1. Joseph Blackwell, b. 1819; m. 1842, Lucy Blackwell Smith, 
b. 1822; daughter of Col. William Rawley & Lucy (Blackwell) 
Smith, Issue, 


7-1. William Blackwell. 7-2. John Blackwell, 

7-3. Joseph Blackwell, 7-4. Lucy Blackwell, 

7-5. Edwin Smith Blackwell, b. 1849; m. 1878, Anna Leavell, 
daughter of John Leavell, of Culpeper Co., Va., had issue 1. 
Agnes Newton Blackwell, b. 1880; 2. Louise Steptoe Blackwell, 
b. 1881; 3. Nannie Leavell, b. 1882. 

7-6. Agnes Conway Blackwell, b. 1852; d. 1877. 
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7-7. James Blackwell. 

6-2. Ellen Harris Blackwell, b. 1820; d. 1878; m. 1839, Richard M. 
Smith, son of Col. William Rawley & Lucy (Blackwell) Smith, 
and had issue. 

6-3. John Davenport Blackwell, D. D., b. 1822; d. 1887; an eminent 
Methodist Divine, served in C. S. A., as Chaplain of 18th Va. Inf.; 
m. (first) 1853, Julia Anna Butts, d. 1866; daughter of Francis P. 
& Emma P. Butts, of Southampton Co., Va.; (second) 1869, Fannie 
Grayson Smith, daughter of Henry & Frances (Foote) Smith, of 

» Fauquier Co., Va., and had issue by Ist m. 

7-1. Robert Eustace Blackwell, b. 1854; m. 1877, Effie Duncan, 
daughter of Rev. James A. Duncan, and had issue. 
1. Effie Blackwell, b. 1879. 
7-2. Ellen Denegre Blackwell, b. 1856; d. 1857. 
7-3. Gertrude Blackwell, b. 1858; m. Lewis Milton. 
7-4. John Francis Blackwell, b. 1861. 
7-5. Anna Davenport Blackwell, b. 1863; m. Mr. Mosby. 
7-6. James Denegre Blackwell, b. 1866; d. 1871. 

Issue by 2nd m. 
7-7. Henry Davenport Blackwell, b. 1871; d. 1871. 
7-8. Irving Hall Blackwell, b. 1872. 

(To be Continued) 


TAYLOR OF SOUTHAMPTON &C. 
(Continued) 


23. Joun* Taytor (Henry*) was bequeathed considerable property 
by the will of his father in 1781. He lived in Southampton County and 
died in 1799. His will, ‘‘John Taylor, Jr.,’’ was dated Feb. 10, 1799, 
and proved Dec. 19, 1799. Bequest to wife for her life. The estate 
given her to be used also for support of children William, Henry, Eliza, 
and Hannah until they are of age and then to be equally divided. All 
lands to be equally divided between William and Henry. John Taylor 
married, March 3, 1783, Martha Peterson (Southampton marriage re- 
turns). Her will as Martha K. Taylor was dated May 19, 1808, and 
proved in Southampton August, 1808. She gave her son William Taylor, 
a negro, son Henry Taylor a negro, daughter Nancy Fitzhugh her riding 
chair and a negro, daughter Eliza Peterson a negro &c., and appointed 
her son William Taylor and friends John T. Richeson and Thomas Ridley 
executors. There isin Southampton the record of a suit by Joshua Claud, 
administrator, Henry Taylor, Ellis G. Blake and Polly his wife, William 
Hall in right of his wife, William Taylor, Nancy Taylor, Elizabeth Tay- 
lor, Hannah Taylor and Henry Taylor, children of John Taylor, deceased, 
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and Co-heirs and representatives of Temperence Taylor, deceased [the 
mother of John* Taylor vs Nicholas and Edward Faulcon, executors of 
William Browne, deceased. 

Issue: 39. William5; 40. Henry®; 41. Polly, married Ellis G. Blake; 42. 
Daughter, married Wm. Hall; 43. Nancy, married Fitzhugh; 44. 
Elizabeth, married Peterson; 45. Hannah. 

An account with the estate of Hannah Taylor, deceased, by Thomas 
Fitzhugh, executor, 1808, &c., includes a payment to William Taylor of 
the amount due him in the division of John Taylor’s estate. 

24. Henry* TayLor (Henry*) of Southampton County. He was not 
of age in 1786, for on March 20th of that vear, Etheldred Taylor leased 
for five years a store-house, dwelling, and 250 acres adjoining, belonging 
to Henry Taylor, infant son of Henry Taylor, deceased. He left no will 
(at least in Southampton) and the date of his death is not known. The 
only other Henry Taylor living in Southampton at this time was the son 
of John Taylor, Jr., and was a child at the date of his father’s will in 1799. 
A record preserved by a descendant states that 24. Henry* Taylor, 
married Rebecca Tyson, and had only one child. 

Issue. 46. Elizabeth, born Aug. 21, 1785, died July 31, 1831, married 
Dec. 23, 1800, Peter Blow (born May 10, 1771), of Southampton, but later 
of Missouri. By a deed recorded in Scuthampton, and dated Jan. 6, 
1809, William Taylor and Angelina his wife, of Southampton, conveyed to 
Peter Blow of the same county, the interest of the said William Taylor 
in a tract of land, allotted as dower to Rebecca wife of Richard Barham 
and widow of Henry Taylor. Evidently this was land which, on the 
death of Henry* Taylor without male issue, reverted to his brother 
John’s heirs. 


(To be Concluded) 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


THe Horp FamiLy oF VIRGINIA. A SUPPLEMENT TO THE GENEALOGY OF 
THE Horp Famity. Compiled by Rev. Arnold Harris Hord, 
Registrar of the Diocese of Pennsylvania, Member of the Executive 
Board of the Church Historical Society, Member of the Virginia 
Historical Society. Anno Domini 1915 [Philadelphia] pp. 119, 
with a number of illustrations and charts. 

Dr. Hord is already, through his Genealogy of the Hord Family, well- 
known as a genealogist. In this book, taking as a clue the fact that Alan 
Hord came to Virginia as a head-right in a grant to Moore Fauntleroy, 
and following this up with a careful investigation of English genealogical 
sources which show a relationship between the families of Hord and 
Fauntleroy in England, he has worked out a very plausible theory of 
descent from an old English family. The author does not claim that the 
proof is positive; but the evidence is so strong that it is believed that it 
may yet be confirmed, beyond doubt, by farther discoveries. Inci- 
dentally he gave much information about the Fauntleroys. The latter 
part of the volume contains much new matter in regard to the Hords of 
Virginia. Dr. Hord has done a thorough and valuable piece of work. 


THE JEFFERSON-LEMEN Compact. A Paper Read Before the Chicago 
Historical Society, Feb. 16, 1915. By Willard C. MacNaul (with 
an Appendix of Documents), University of Chicago Press 1915, pp. 
59. 

This address, to which is appended a number of documents, states the 
claim that Jefferson made a secret compact with James Lemen, a native 
of the Valley of Virginia, to go to the Northwest Territory and oppose 
the introduction of slavery there. This claim is supported by extracts 
from two letters stated to have been written by Jefferson. The origi- 
nals of these letters are not known to be in existence. In one of these, 
addressed to Robert Lemen, a brother of James, Jefferson says, in ref- 
erence to the latter ‘‘Among all my friends who are near, he is still a little 
nearer. I discovered his worth whenachild.’’ Though copies are given 
of letters from Lincoln and Douglas, and an account prepared by a Rev. 
Mr. Peck in 1857, which refer to those letters, the whole thing has an air 
of unreality. One would suppose that in the vast mass of Jefferson’s 
works and letters and the numerous lives, there would be frequent 
mention of his dearest friend; but, strange to say, in not a single in- 
stance is there such a reference. 
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To take another point of view. James Lemen was born in 1760 in or near 
Harper’s Ferry, evidently the son of asmallfarmer. Anyone who knows 
Virginia, knows that small farmers rarely in those days (or indeed at 
present) went outside of their own counties. Jefferson, of course, was 
at Harpers Ferry prio¢ to 1781, as the well-known passage in the ‘‘Notes’’ 
shows; but there is not one jot or tittle of evidence to show that he was in 
that section long enough to know anything of the child of an obscure 
farmer. It would be difficult to convince any critical student that Jef- 
ferson wrote such a letter unless the originals were produced. 

Extracts from James Lemen diary which are quoted, seem equally 
open to doubt. Under date ‘‘Near Yorktown Va., Sept. 26, 1781,’’ he 
says ‘‘My enlistment of two years expired sometime ago, but I joined 
my regiment today and will serve the siege.’’ The records of the War 
Department show that James Lemen enlisted in the 4th Va. regiment 
March 3, 1778,‘‘to serve one year.’’ J. B. Lemen adds that James Lemen 
“had his term of enlistment extended for two years and was transferred to 
another regiment.’’ After his term expired ‘‘he rejoined his old regiment 
and served through the siege of Yorktown.’’ Now the 4th Virginia regi- 
ment, his ‘‘old regiment’’ was not at Yorktown, and may not have existed 
as an organization at all as it was captured at Charleston. There was no 
Virginia regiment at Yorktown which had been in existence in 1778-79, 
and therefore, none which could have been called his ‘‘old regiment.’’ 
The only Virginia regulars at Yorktown were two newly organized regi- 
ments under Colonels Gaskins and Dabney. Neither the Revolution- 
ary records at Washington or Richmond contain any mention of Lemen’s 
second enlistment, though, of course, this is not positive proof that he 
did not re-enlist. 

In the diary he also says that he served under Lafayette in the assault 
on the redoubt on October 14th. It is a well-known fact that there were 
no Virginia troops engaged in this assault. Another discrepancy to be 
accounted for. 

The whole matter of this alleged ‘‘compact’’ needs thorough inves- 
tigation before it can be accepted as history. 


A Brier History OF THE First HARRISONS OF VIRGINIA. DESCENDANTS 
OF CUTHKERT HARRISON OF ANCASTER, ENGLAND. From A. D. 
1600 to A. D. 1915. By Henry Tazewell Harrison. April 2, 1915 
[Leesburg, Va.1, pp. 36. 


The title page of this handsome little book is misleading. This family 
of Harrisons was not the first of that name in Virginia nor is there any 
positive proof that they had anything to do with Ancaster. The sole 
authority for their origin is the entry in the parish register of St. Mar- 
garets, Westminster, showing that Burr, son of Cuthbert Harrison, was 
born there in 1637. And of course this old English register, written long 
before there was any Harrison at Chappawamsic in Virginia, makes no 
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mention of Chappawamsic. It is simply a misunderstanding on the part 
of the author of the book. Neither is there any evidence that Cuthbert 
Harrison, father of Burr, ever came to Virginia. It is stated without 
qualification that Burr Harrison the emigrant, was father of William 
Harrison. This is probably true, but there is no absolute proof. With 
these exceptions the genealogy seems to be very well done. The line of 
descent from Burr Harrison through his son Mathew, who was the head 
of the Leesburg line is particularly full. Mr. Harrison does not attempt 
to give many details nor to trace fully the other branches of the family. 
This is being done as far as possible in the genealogy now in course of 
publication in the Magazine, though we will not trench on Mr. Harri- 
son’s special province, the descendants of Mathew Harrison. He has 
done that too well to need repetition. 


BurrorpD GENEALOGY SHOWING THE ANCESTORS AND DESCENDANTS OF 
MILes WASHINGTON BuRFORD AND NANCY JANE BurrorD. By 
Wesley B. Burford. Privately Printed. Indianapolis, 1914, pp. 
133. Illustrated. 

This is a carefully prepared account of the descendants of Elijah Hast- 
ings Burford, who was born in the town of Burford, Oxfordshire, Feb. 9, 
1682, who emigrated to America in 1713 and finally settled in Amherst 
County, Va., where he died in 1771. Descendants through female as well 
as male lines are fully given. 


Tue EDUCATION OF THE NEGRO Prior To 1861. A History OF THE Epu- 
CATION OF THE COLORED PEOPLE OF THE UNITED STATES FROM THE 
BEGINNING OF SLAVERY TO THE CiviL WAR. By C. G. Woodson, 
Ph. D. (Harvard). G. P. Putnams Sons, New York and London. 
1915, pp. 454. 

This carefully studied and valuable book goes into every phase of the 
education of the negro prior to 1861. There may be some things in which 
we of the South differ with the author; but when it is considered 
that this author is a negro, we find that the instances are rare. There is 
nothing in the title to indicate that the author is a negro and the writer 
of this notice has no other information in regard to him; but a negro he 
certainly is; none but one of his race would write ‘‘Reverend Thomas,” 
“Reverend Taylor,’’ ‘‘Reverend Whitmore’ as he does. It is odd 
that in spite of his Harvard Ph. D., this trait of negro writing should 
remain. This is indeed only worth noting as a curious example of an 
adhering race trait, and has nothing to do with the merits of an ex- 
cellent book. 


A List of DocuMENTORY MATERIAL RELATING TO STATE CONSTITUTIONAL 
ConvENTIONS. Compiled for use in the Newberry Library by 
Augustus Hunt Shearer, Ph. D. of the Library Staff. Bulletin 
of the Newberry Library No. 4, Chicago, 1915, pp. 37. 
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The title of this valuable publication is the only needed description. 
It should be in every library and in the hands of all students of Constitu- 
tional history. 


THE TREZEVANT FAMILY IN THE UNITED STATES, from the arrival of Daniel 
Trezevant, Huguenot, at Charles Town, South Carolina, in 1685, 
to the present date. By John Timothie Trezevant, Columbia, 
S.C. The State Company 1914, pp. 122. 

This is a very careful and complete account of one of the most distin- 
guished of the old Huguenot families of South Carolina. Like other 
American families it has now spread to other states, and has been well- 
known in Virginia. John Trezevant (1758-1816) removed to Virginia, 
and served as a surgeon in the Virginia Continental Line. Lewis Cruger 
Trezevant, a nephew of John also came to Virginia; so the family has been 
largely represented here. The book is an admirable example of geneal- 
logical work. 


THE PRESTON AND VIRGINIA PAPERS OF THE DRAPER COLLECTION OF MAN- 
uscripts. Publications of the State Historical Society of Wis- 
consin. Calendar Series, Vol. I., Madison Wis., 1915, pp. 357. 

That the Wisconsin Historical Society is to publish a Calendar of the 

Draper Manuscripts is good news to all students of American history. 

Much most valuable material from this source has already been pub- 

lished by the Society or by individual writers; but a full calendar has 

always been greatly desired. In making a beginning the editors have 
conformed to the original arrangement of the manuscripts and printed 
first the Preston and the ‘“‘Virginia’’ papers. The Prestons and their 
relations and friends the Pattons, Buchanans and other well-known 

Western Virginia people bore a leading part in the settlement and de- 

fence of the frontier of the Colony of Virginia. The 146 pages of the 

calendar containing these papers include much of great historical value. 

The Virginia Manuscripts (pages 147-309) cover dates from 1742 to 

1901, and these, also, relate chiefly to events or people in the western 

portion of Virginia. There is, however, a great deal of matter relating 

to Western Pa., Kings Mountain, &c. The volume is indispensable to 
to anyone interested in early frontier history. It has an admirable 
index. 


GEoRGE WASHINGTON, FARMER. Being An Account of His Home Life 
and Agricultural Activities. By Paul Leland Haworth. Author 
of The Path of Glory, Reconstruction and Union, America in Fer- 
ment, &c. With Many Illustrations, Fac-Similes of Private Papers 
and a Map of Washington’s Estate Drawn by Himself. Indian- 
apolis, The Botts-Merrill Company, Publishers [1915], pp. 336. 

This book is a curious mixture of knowledge and ignorance. When 
the author is writing on the subjects indicated in his title (and this, of 
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course, comprises the chief part of his book), he writes with full know- 
ledge and does valuable and interesting work. When he writes of con- 
ditions in general in Virginia he shows great ignorance. The reason is 
plain. In regard to Washington’s home life and agricultural activities, 
there is a great mass of evidence, which Dr. Haworth has carefully stud- 
ied. There is also elsewhere a great amount, scattered it is true, 
in regard to agricultural conditions in Virginia, but of this the author 
knows practically nothing. 

George Washington's life, aside from that portion of it devoted to 
public service, was that of a great planter and he was always a most 
devoted and painstaking student of agricultural problems. We all know 
this is a general way; but no one who has not read this book can realize 
how much of interest there is in the plantation side of Washington’s life. 
Dr. Haworth has made a careful investigation of this, and has brought 
to light many hitherto unknown facts. 

‘He finds that Washington was one of the great scientific farmers in 
America, that he was one of the first to conserve the soil, that he per- 
formed hundreds of interesting agricultural experiments, that he made 
farming machinery with his own hands, that he was a pioneer in improving 
the breeds of stock, that he was the first American to raise mules, that 
he owned over sixty thousand acres of land and died the richest citizen 
of the Republic. 

He was one of the first American experimental agriculturists, always 
alert for better methods, willing to take any amount of pains to find the 
best fertilizer, the best way to avoid plant diseases, the best methods 
of cultivation, and he once declared that he had little patience with those 
content to tread the ruts their fathers trod. If he were alive to-day, we 
may be sure that he would be an active worker in farmers’ institutes, an 
eager visitor to agricultural colleges, a reader of scientific reports and an 
enthusiastic promoter of anything tending to better American farming 
and farm life.’’ 

So far nothing but praise can be accorded to the book. But when the 
author leaves what he has studied, and writes in a cock-sure way about 
things of which he knows little or nothing, he goes far astray. 

We will consider only three subjects, horses, sheep and coaches. On 
page 53, the author seems to think that Randolph’s ‘‘Shakespere’’ was 
an exceptional thing in the way of high bred horses. He evidently does 
not know that every writer who treats of Colonial Virginia speaks of the 
quality of the horses. For an instance, J. F. D. Smyth, who was ina 
Virginia in 1772, says ‘‘Indeed nothing can be more elegant and beautiful 
than the horses bred here, either for the turf, the field, the road or the 
coach.’’ Of course, Dr. Haworth does not know that between 1740 and 
1775, the names of at least fifty stallions and thirty mares,of thoroughbred 
(or ‘‘blooded”’ as was the frequently used term) stock imported to Vir- 
ginia, are preserved. The whole thing is too obvious to waste time 
in discussing farther. 
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On page 55, he says ‘‘Sheep raising was not attempted to any great 
extent.’’ One of course does not know exactly what the author means 
by ‘‘any great extent,’’ but if he means that sheep were not common 
in Virginia, he is again badly informed. Without asking him to go to 
manuscript sources, it may be said that if, to any great extent, he had 
examined the volumes of the Va. Magazine of History and Biography and 
The William and Mary Quarterly he would have found sufficient mention 
of sheep to show him that they were bred in Virginia to a considerable 
extent. Such an examination shows the following persons owned sheep 
(the references are chiefly to wills and inventories): George Menifee, 
1645 (who bequeathes his ‘‘Sheep at Buckland”’ in Charles City County), 
Giles Brent, 1671, James Godwin, 1688 (had 33 sheep), Thomas Taberer, 
1692, John Sandford, 1693 (had 24 sheep), George Brent, 1694, John Pitt, 
1702, John Farnefold, 1702, Samuel Timson, 1704, Joseph Ball, 1711, 
William Churchill, 1711 (had 118 sheep), Benjamin Harrison, 1711, 
William Armistead, 1714, Thos. Ballard, 1711 (had 29 sheep), Edmond 
Berkeley, 1718, James Burwell, 1718 (had 107 sheep), Robert Brent, 1719, 
Samuel Selden, 1720, Thomas Chisman, 1722, Joseph Walker, 1723, 
Ambrose Madison 1731 (had 19 sheep), Robert Carter, 1732 (had 573), 
William Stanard, 1733 (had 29), John Tayloe, 1747, Wm. Daingerfield, 
1734 (had 300 sheep), Anthony Thornton, 1757, John Herbert, 1760, 
Philip Ludwell, 1767 (had 175), Benjamin Ward, 1776 (advertised for 
sale at his plantation in Charlotte County, ‘‘600 choice sheep’’), Landon 
Carter, 1776 (who had at ‘‘Sabine Hall’’ alone, 158 sheep ‘‘in addition 
to the fatted sheep"), and Peter Presley Thornton, 1781 (who had 172 
sheep). 

Even at the end of the Seventeenth century sheep had become numer- 
ous. Bruce (Economic History I, 481) says ‘‘In the last decade of the 
century, the inventories reveal the fact that sheep formed a not unim- 
portant part of many estates.”’ 

Dr. Haworth reaches, perhaps, his climax of ignorance when he quotes 
Martha Washington (page 49) as saying that she remembered a time 
when there was only one coach in Virginia. If she said this she was at the 
moment in a state of mental debility of which there is no other record. 
Coaches were not entirely unknown in Virginia even in the Seventeenth 
Century and as early as 1701, William Fitzhugh bequeaths ‘‘both my 
coaches.’’ Mrs. Washington was born in 1732 and her first intelligent 
knowledge of such things would have begun about 1747. In the middle 
of the Eighteenth century it would be a most conservative estimate to 
say that there were, at least, fifty coaches in Virginia. A systematic 
examination of our county records (such as Mr. Bruce made for the pre- 
ceding century) would easily prove this; but in lieu of such research we 
may consult the volumes of the Va. Magazine of History and Biography, 
The William and Mary Quarterly, and a few printed genealogies which 
contain wills. In afew cases, abstracts of unpublished wills and admin- 
istrations, which were at hand, have been used. The following list has 
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been compiled from these sources of men who owned coaches (or four or 
six horse chariots, calashes, chaises and phaetons, which amount to the 
same thing). These references* are mainly to wills and inventories, and 
of course persons concerned had probably owned the vehicles for a num- 
ber of years. The names are as follows: William Churchill, 1710, John 
Custis 1714, Edmund Berkeley 1718, James Burwell 1718, Joseph Walker 
1723, Robert Carter 1726, (2 coaches), T. W. Belfield 1730, Alexander 
Spotswood 1732 (a coach and a chariot), Francis Eppes 1733, Sir John 
Randolph 1733, William Byrd 2d 1732, Gawin Corbin 1739 (in will names 
his white coachman), Moore Fauntleroy 1739, William Randolph 1742, 
William Thornton 1743 (‘‘a chair and a carriage’’), Benjamin Harrison 
1743, Thos. Nelson 1745, Richard Randolph 1747 (a coach and a chaise), 
Henry Lee 1747, John Tayloe Ist, 1747 (chariot and six horses, and coach 
and four horses), Philip Lightfoot 1748, Thomas Bray 1751, John Dixon 
1751, John Blair 1751, John Lightfoot 1751, William Montgomery 1752, 
William Dawson 1752, James Steptoe 1755, Philip Grymes 1756, Philip 
Rootes 1756, William Beverley 1756, John Spotswood 1758, Nicholas 
Meriwether 1758, Richard Kennon 1761, John Martin 1761, George Lee 
1761, William Kennon 1761, Mrs. Mary Lee 1762, Richard Eppes 1762, 
John Tabb 1762, Clement Read 1763 (a chariot and a chair) Charles 
Carter 1764, William Byrd 3d, 1765, Robert Page 1765, Philip Ludwell 
1767, Willoughby Newton 1767, Peter Randolph 1767, John Wayles 1768, 
Landon Carter 1770, William Nelson 1772, Wilson Cary 1772 (a coach and 
a post chariot), John Tayloe 2d, 1773 (a coach and a chariot), William 
Daingerfield 1774, Peyton Randolph 1774, John Nash 1776, Anthony 
Walke 1776 (‘‘my newest chariot and four horses’’), Robert Burwell 1777, 
Richard Bland 1777, Tarleton Fleming 1778, David Minge 1779. 
Turning to other evidence on this subject; Hugh Jones (‘‘Present State 
of Virginia,’’ 1722) says ‘‘most people of any note in Williamsburg have 
a coach, chariot, Berlin or chaise.’’ A traveller to America, whose 
account was published in the London Magazine in 1746, states in regard 
to Yorktown, ‘‘Almost every considerable man keeps an equipage, tho’ 
they have no concern about the different colours of their coach horses.” 
When the same traveller reached Williamsburg, he was struck by ‘‘the 
prodigious Number of Coaches that crowd the deep, sandy Streets of 
this little City.’ The Virginia Gazette states that on July 13, 1749 ‘‘This 
day the Hon. John Robinson, Presid’t. and the rest of the gent: of the 
Council went ali in Coaches to wait on the Gov’r.”’; and finally we quote 
Francis Jerdone, a merchant of Yorktown, who in a letter dated Sept. 
20, 1753, acknowledged the receipt of a second hand chariot which had 


. been sent him from London for sale, and said ‘‘I now advise you that I 


have sold the chariot you sent me by Capt. Paterson for forty pistoles 
being £43 current to Col. ffolke Moseley, which was the most I could 
make of it, and if that gentleman had not bought it, I believe it would 
have been on hand at this time, second hand goods being no way saleable 
here; for our Gentry have such proud spirits that nothing will go down, 
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but equipages of the nicest and newest fashions. You will not believe 
it when J tell you that there are sundry chariots now in the country which 
cost 200 guineas and one that cost 260.” 


*The following are the printed sources for the made above: Virginia M. 

sine of Hissors and Biogre 9: II, 278; III, 125, 263, 304; IV. 66, 93; V. 145; VI, 4, 268, 369; VII, 
64, 308; IX, 239; X. 1 XI, 424; XIV, 242, 328, 421; XVI,'97,'98; XVII, 322, 370, 372, 373; 
XVIII, 99, 188, 446; XI Ix. 87 XxI , 397, 495, 414; XXII. 278, 442; William and M. 

rterly: 1X, 107, 246, 247; IV, 16, 269; ey 41, 65, 143, 150; VII. 88, 188, 253. 394, 312. VIII, 

. 40. 41, 128, 139, 146; IX, "188: , 110; XII, 159, 160, 220, "255; XIII, 46, 205; XIV, 1 161, 
186; XV, 223; XVII, 246; XIX, 276; XX, 16; XXI. 175; Page's’ “Page Family,” 163; Waters 
“Gleanings,” 513; Lee’s “‘Lee of Virginia,” "134, 136, 143; ‘ ritings of Wm. Byrd” (Bassett), 
333, 370; Ha yden's * ‘Virginia 59; “Rootes of Rosewall,”” 18; Grifhth’s “‘De- 
scendants of Nicholas Meriwether,” 42, 43, 


CHRISTOPHER Cotumnvus. By Mildred Stapeley, New York. The Mac 
Millan Company, 1915, pp. 240. 


Davy Crockett. By William C. Sprague. New York. The MacMillan 
Company, 1915, pp. 189. 


Rosert Futton. By Alice Gray Sutcliffe, Great-Granddaughter of 
Robert Fulton. Author of ‘‘Robert Fulton and the Clermont,” 
&c. New York. The MacMillan Company, 1915, pp. 195. 


NaTHAN Hace. By Jean Christie Root. New York. The MacMillan 
Company, 1915, pp. 160. 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. By E. Lawrence Dudley, Author of ‘‘The Isle of 
Whispers,’’ ‘‘The Ghost Ship,’”’ &c. New York. The MacMillan 
Company, 1915, pp. 232. 


Witi1aAM Penn. By Rupert V. Holland, Author of ‘‘Historic Boyhoods,” 
“Knights of the Golden Spur,’”’ &&. New York. The MacMillan 
Company, 1915, pp. 166. 


The MacMillans are doing a most excellent work in the publication of 
‘‘True Stories of Great Americans’’—the general title of the series. In 
contrast to various ‘‘true’’ biographies published previously, and which 
were frequently compounded of misinformation and trivial gossip, these 
books are the result of real scholarly work. Though intended primarily 
for younger readers, they will prove equally valuable to the great mass 
of people who have no time nor inclination to read long biographies and 
yet are anxious to have compact interesting narratives of prominent 
men, which can be gone through in a short time and which yet contain 
the latest results of research in regard to the various subjects. To such 
readers as well as to school boys and girls, these books can be highly 
commended. 
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IN THE FootstePs oF NAPOLEON. His LIFE AND ITS FamMous SCENES. By 
James Morgan, Author of ‘‘Abraham Lincoln, the Boy and Man” 
&c. New York. The MacMillan Company, 1915, pp. 524, with 33 
illustrations. 

To those interested in Napoleon—and who is not?—this is a very in- 
teresting and timely book. Just before the outbreak of the present 
great war, the author made a journey of nearly twenty thousand miles 
to visit the famous scenes of Napoleon’s life and along the line of his 
celebrated marches. This alone would qualify an intelligent student 
of the great Emperor's life to give freshness and value to any new book 
about him. The present great war adds intense interest to nearly every 
phase of Napoleon's life. The author is of the opinion that, though some 
of the parties to the old combat have changed, sides ‘‘in their mo- 
tives and their strategy, the two wars are strangely alike, and I have 
depicted the earlier as the forerunner of this later conflict.”’ 


SomME EMIGRANTS TO VIRGINIA. Memoranda in Regard to Several Hun- 
dred Emigrants to Virginia During the Colonial Period, Whose 
Parentage is Shown or Former Residence Indicated by Authentic 
Records, Compiled by W. G. Stanard. Second Edition Enlarged. 
The Be!l Book and Stationary Company Publishers, Richmond, 
Va., 1916. 

The first edition of this book was exhausted early in 1915, and 
another, with considerable additions is published this month, 


THE MAJORS AND THEIR MARRIAGES, By James Brach Cabell, with 
Collateral Accounts of the Allied Families of Aston, Ballard, 
Christian, Dancy, Hartwell, Macon, Marable, Massie, Patterson 
Pressey, Seawell, Stephens, Waddill and others. The W. C. Hill 
Printing Co., Richmond, Va. |{1915i, pp. 188. 

Through minute investigations in the records of Henrico, Chesterfield, 
Charles City and York counties, and with the fortunate preservation of 
some notes made from the records of Nansemond, Mr. Cabell has been 
able to make a valuable addition to Virginia genealogy. Much of the 
work is now presented for the first time. This is particularly so in regard 
to the families of Major, Patteson and several others included. 

The author has throughout printed confirming or illustrative docu- 
ments from the records. The deductions seem to be carefully made 
and are mainly, indisputable; but there does not appear to be any 
very clear proof given that William Stephens of Warwick County was a 


.son of Capt. Richard Stephens. 


Mr. Cabell’s book covers a wide field and will interest great numbers 
of Virginians and people of Virginia descent. 
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